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FOREWORD 


“COAL AND ITS CONFLICTS” is a record of the frequent disputes between 
Capital and Labour in the Mining Industry of Great Britain. They 
begin with the minor skirmishes of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, and steadily develop to the great Struggles of the twentieth 
century on a widely extended front. To a large extent the record 
itself explains why that is so, and discloses the motive. 

Those concerned with the industry in an intimate sense know 
that it is packed with interest, and that its many phases furnish 
unfailing topics of attractive discussion. A very wide section of the 
public feels the same interest, but sees the issues ‘‘ as through a glass 
darkly,” and I hope that to many of them ‘‘ Coal and its Conflicts ”’ will 
be of service in Studying the riddle of our industrial sphinx. Starting 
with a resolve to be strictly impartial, and with a deep realisation of the 
hardships borne by miners since their long Strike of 1926, I found 
that the record gathered its own impetus, and accumulated its own 
strictures upon recent leadership of the Miners’ Federation. 

I need say little as to the supreme importance of coal to our 
national industry and commerce. It would be more appropriate to 
quote the eulogium of Mr. Lloyd George when he was Minister of 
Munitions in 1915. Addressing a memorable gathering of mine- 
owners, managers, and miners, he said : 


‘*In peace and in war King Coal is the paramount lord of 
industry. It enters into every article of consumption and utility. 
It is our real international coinage. When we buy goods, food 
and raw material abroad, we pay not in gold, but in coal. We 
pay in diamonds, except that they are black, and not in gold. 
Coal brings meat and bread, say, from the Argentine, and brings 
it all the way. It does more. It pays across the counter there 
for it out of its own pocket. We cannot do without coal. In war 
time it is life for us and death for our foes. Coal is the most terrible 
of enemies, and the most potent of friends.” 


My sincere thanks are due to the authors of those works on mining 
and industrial history which are mentioned in the bibliography ; to 
contributors of The Colliery Guardian during the last seventy years ; 
and, mos of all, to personal friends within the industry. If this 
volume serves to discredit Strife, and to induce happier relationships 
for the future, it will not have been written in vain. 

Joun R. Raynes. 


HeENpbon, N.W. 4, 
March 1, 1928. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE bibliography of Coal is already formidable, but it is singular 
that hitherto scarcely a volume has been devoted to the prolonged 
Story of Strife within this Staple industry of Great Britain. This con- 
troversy of employer and employed, of the ratio of profits to wages, 
is no new problem. Complaints agains owners and men alike date 
back to the reign of Elizabeth, when each side presented its humble 
memorials of explanation to Parliament and public. This triangular 
controversy has been maintained through centuries, and it has been 
most heated and serious of all in the twentieth century. The issue 
is not yet settled, and solution has not yet been found. Statements 
and counter-Statements, offers, rejections, and compromises, national 
principles and district settlements, have accumulated to vast pro- 
portions. Infinite data pertaining to every minute detail have been 
made available, and Royal Commissions have succeeded each other, 
inspired by a laudable ambition to 


Grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 
And then re-mould it nearer to the heart’s desire. 


Even those in closest touch with the induStry are in danger of 
losing a true perspective of the long Struggle, and the relationship of 
ever-succeeding events one to the other. First-class political issues 
have risen and subsided again on this Strife around coal: one Prime 
Minister after another has found it the hardest problem of his period 
of office, and many Cabinet: Ministers have had to discover that coal 
is indeed capable of generating heat. Often have I seen the optimism 
of early morning pale into the weariness of delusion as midnight 
finds Ministers Still pacing the corridors from room to room. One’s 
experience in this respect, going back to the Rosebery intervention 
of 1893, suggests rather Strongly that it is not a field for political 
intervention, and that indeed political intervention of the best- 
disposed type is but eStablishing repeated precedent for subsequent 
intervention that might, by the mixing of politics with industry, induce 
disaster. 

The time has come to take a historic survey of this perpetual 
antagonism : if possible, a calm and dispassionate survey. A great 
past warrants it, and probably the events of the future will furnish 
need for it. 

Behind this ceaseless Stress upon successive Cabinets and the log- 

‘rolling of Communi agitators, lies an intensely human Story of man’s 
life and labour, and of gradual triumph over natural obstacles. When 
I began a modest examination of post-war antagonism, I found its 
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dire&t association to the claims of 1910 and their culmination in the 
Strike of 1912. Nor were they a foundation and Starting-point, and 
it was essential to get back to the beginning of modern conditions, to 
the formation of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, to the first 
great Strike, and the fir political intervention. I found the year 1890 
gave more solid foundation for the Structure contemplated. It Still 
seemed desirable to touch briefly upon the earlier existing conditions, 
and the development of mining to such proportions as to employ a 
million men and youths in and about the mines, and to affect dire¢tly 
the home life and labour of one-tenth of our industrial population. 

All is not well with mining, and the organisers and leaders of the 
miners are far too prone to say they never will be until the industry is 
nationalised. Experience suggests that all can never be well if once 
nationalisation were tried. It would prove but an experiment with 
despair, and the worst of all quack remedies. Eradication of the 
trouble does not lie with nationalisation, nor with the nicer adjustment 
of fine decimal points in the ratio of profits to wages. The amount of 
profits—so they be within reason—do not affeét the issue, nor does 
the question of public or private ownership. Nostrums of that kind 
do not touch cardinal problems, and but exploit a joint problem for 
the advancement of one party. I do hope the chapters which follow 
will carry some conviction on that point, and will give pause to 
those who all too hastily might make things infinitely worse than 
they are. 

Of necessity, considerable space has been devoted to the quotation 
of actual documents, of records, S&atements and counter-Statements, 
of national principles and distri€t settlements. It would have been 
a more enjoyable task to summarise and survey them, and to conserve 
space for one’s own memories and impressions of the changing scenes. 
Duty commands, and the ultimate value of the book demands, that 
where witnesses are called, “ the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth ”? must be enjoined. 

Moreover, I submit that four questions must be kept perpetually 
in the foreground by anyone who proposes to examine the coal 
industry, or indeed any other industry, and to arrive at a conclusion 
based upon fact and not distorted to fit some preconceived theory : 


1. For what purpose is the industry condu¢éted—to supply a 
need or merely to provide employment ? 

2. Is the remuneration of the worker paid by the employer 
or by the produét of the industry ? 


3. If the reward to capital is inadequate to the risk, when 
taken over a period, will capital remain in, or be attra@ed to the 
industry ? 

4. If the conditions of labour are harsh and unconscionable, 
or the remuneration of the workers low compared with that in 
other industries, will the necessary recruitment of labour be 
maintained ? 
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Any title to discuss coal turns solely upon a life of conta& with the 
industry, and acquaintance with conditions in mines great and small, 
with colliery owners and managers, and with successive leaders of the 
Miners’ Federation. The author is not a capitalist—save that one 
may be a capitalist by conviction—has no financial interes in coal, 
and possesses no shares that might flu€tuate with coal. Close observa- 
tion of every coal movement and the unremitting task of constant 
writing with at least some pretence of intelligence, is the primary 
justification for this review. 

This vast chequer-board of peace and Strife, of alternating pros- 
perity and adversity, has always been interesting, and at close grips 
one gets a vivid conception of great human issues, touching even our 
national destiny. Boyhood and youth were passed in a mining 
district, and every morning one woke to the whirr of colliery wheels. 
I knew, and can never forget, the pathos and humour of life in a 
mining community. Northern pitmen were my neighbours, and my 
first mathematical task was the calculation of pigeon velocities for 
men who flew their homers. Miners are sportsmen, loving a good 
horse, a good dog, or a good pigeon. They are communities apart, 
not always understood, possessing many qualities of heart, and some- 
times revealing the defedts of their qualities. 

Amongst the particular miner friends of my youth was one dear 
old character “ Teddy.’’ With regret be it confessed that every 
Saturday, and all day on Saturday, Teddy was drunk, and when 
drunk he revealed an infinite gift of humour and pathos. He could 
sing “* Don’t go down the mine, daddy ” with genuine tears, and tell 
fascinating stories of ingenious mice and intelligent pit ponies. Teddy 
believed miners to be an oppressed race, victims of every injustice, 
and had it been in my power then to do anything for Teddy and his 
ilk, I would have done it. Friends of my youth included the sons of 
a colliery manager, and often we played on the lawn near the pithead. 
We were there one day when a mob, an excited and dangerous rabble 
of miners on Strike, came to the gates. The father of my friends faced 
them alone, calmly and sadly, and alone he induced them to return. 
They brandished Staves and flung heavy Stones, and I saw him produce 
a revolver, which he refrained from using. When he came within his 
gates to wash a bleeding cheel: the impressions made by Teddy were 
dispelled to some extent. 

Early impressions are most enduring, and have a singular associa- 
tion with one’s destiny. The earliest impression of one friend of mine 
was of being in a camp of gipsies, with a gipsy playing a fiddle. He 
became an eminent authority on gipsy life. The earliest impression 
of another was of peeping through cracks in the floor at a Starling’s 
nest, and he became quite a famous naturalist. One of my own 
earliest impressions was of seeing mounted police clearing the Streets, 
and I have never been able to escape the lure of the industrial maze. 
The quest of harmony here has become a veritable pursuit of the 
Holy Grail, but it is very hard to find ! 
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Great Britain to-day is tolerant and ever generous towards 
Strikes and the fomentors of strikes. After nearly every mine had 
Stood silent for half the year 1926, and over three million trade 
unionists had jointly ceased work for eight days during May, nearly 
every man who could possibly be re-employed was so re-employed, 
and the national rebuke took the very mild form of an Act of 
Parliament which interpreted the popular verdict that these things 
should not be, and that they must not recur. Those who had 
created all the trouble declaimed passionately against each of the 
four main principles of the Trade Disputes Act, but even before 
it was through the House of Commons it had ceased to be an issue 
in by-elections. 

The world was not always so kind towards Strikers, for some of 
the despots of old silenced them by sharp and decisive arguments. 
Several thousand of the labourers employed in building the great 
Cheops Pyramid were slaughtered out of hand because they com- 
plained of the food supply. Two thousand years later (in 29 B.c., 
to be precise), the workmen employed in building the Temple and 
Palace at Jerusalem for King Herod Struck against poor food and 
insufficient pay. Herod’s reply was to order out the Parthian cavalry 
to surround and slaughter all the Strikers. ConStantine in A.D. 324 
ordered a number of strike leaders to be hanged in front of the church 
on which they had been employed. William the Conqueror had a 
little fridion with the men engaged in the execution of Hastings 
Castle, and he beheaded a number of them. When the shipbuilders 
and sailmakers employed by Peter the Great Struck for shorter hours, 
several were hanged, a hundred sent to Siberia, and nearly a thousand 
sent into the Army. 

On no account am I suggesting the emulation or restoration of 
such methods. I have not the least doubt that the labourers on the 
Pyramids found their food execrable, and that Peter the Great imposed 
inordinate labour upon his shipwrights. There was severity of 
punishment without crime in those days, but there is just a tendency 
now to leave entirely unpunished the very real crime of creating a 
Strike against the nation. We condemn and imprison a man who 
Starves his children, but a large part of the community Still condones 
the action of men who by political log-rolling and the use of glib 
slogans starve a million families for half a year. That in my view is 
a heinous crime, and its classic examples were the coal Strikes of 1921 
and 1926. The industrial records of this or any other country can 
produce nothing which for sheer effrontery is comparable to the 
demands of the Miners’ Federation between 1919 and 1921. They 
failed calamitously, of course, and yielded a decade of lean years— 
lean for all organised labour, for all industry, almost for the whole 
nation. It has always seemed to me that industrial history is the 
mainspring of constitutional history, and that induftrial history cannot 
afford the repetition of great wrong. It was very wrong of the Miners’ 
Federation to lure its members on from the fine position of 1919 to 
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the precipice of 1921, and almost as great a wrong to defy blindly 
all the economic danger signals of 1925. 

On two or three memorable occasions it has been my lot as a 
journalist to receive the hint of surrender from trade union leaders. 
On such occasions I have seen tears over the tragedy of errors, and 
I have heard confessions of blunder. Since the Federated Area 
Strike of 1893 I have seen many Strikes, including all the miners’ 
Strikes, and I have known practically all the miners’ leaders in that 
period. It is a far cry from Thomas Burt, John Wilson, Ben Pickard 
and William Harvey, to A. J. Cook and Herbert Smith. It is im- 
possible that Mr. Smith should escape bracketing with Mr. Cook. 
He only sees as through a glass darkly the countless points which the 
more agile mind of the secretary imagines it sees, but all too often 
the President took the Cook interpretation. On occasions when his 
resignation would have saved the miners from disaster, he has pre- 
served that dull silence which is not an asset to a leader, although 
Mr. Smith has mistakenly thought so. It is not so much trade 
unionism and recurrent strikes as the social conscience, which is the 
guardian of industrial conditions to-day. We need no more anticipate 
a return of the 80 hours week or the 18s. wage than a recurrence of 
religious wars, or executions to uphold creeds. Strikes have become 
effete. 

The use of the word creed reminds me of a rather dangerous creed 
‘that has obsessed trade unionism in recent years ; the creed that the 
movement is greater than the individual. It has induced in the rank 
and file a marked listlessness, almost a visible aspect of hopelessness 
of any personal effort to raise the Status of home and family. On the 
other hand it has induced a callous policy which may be typified in 
the phrase “‘ sack your leaders.’’ To get on or get out must be the 
maxim of the younger generation of trade union official ; and to get 
on, being interpreted, means the temporary snatching of some supposed 
benefit by means of a lightning Strike. It is the Communist philosophy 
of colle@ivism, a deadening philosophy of mental suicide, and it needs 
dire@tly challenging. Russian peasants, inured for generations to 
oppression, may not feel the oppression of the individual by the 
Soviet and may never realize in their old age that life temporal and 
spiritual might have been so very-much happier by the assertion of 
individuality. The Soviet of Socialist Russia has Struck a blow 
at the heart of things by discrediting—and even persecuting—the 
consolation of religion and the hope of immortality. Natural affections 
must be submissive to Communist causes, even to betrayal and 
persecution, on the strength of the creed that the movement is greater 
than the individual. A miner who is a well-known advocate of the 
Minority Movement once asked me at a conference: ‘‘ Are your 
personal leanings to the right, or left ? ’ and I answered : “ Inevitably 
to the right. With the best of wishes to the miners, you have made 
it a Sern duty to keep always to the right.” There is indeed no Stable 
left view-point. It veers and twists like a rudderless vessel in a Storm, 
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and ever goes more and more left. Take now a glimpse at its ultimate : 
that apex of democracy represented by the Soviet headquarters at 
Moscow. A deputation of British trade union visitors, touched with 
a tendency to go “‘ red,” enters its palatial precincts. Within softly 
carpeted and gilded rooms, in which great fires burn, dictators lounge 
full length on soft couches. One trims his finger-nails with a gold- 
mounted manicure set, and gives orders in staccato tones to clerical 
assistants. The deputation has reached the acme of the policy of 
di&ation by the proletariat, only to be shocked by the discovery that 
there is no proletariat, and that despotism here can lay the touch of 
death upon any critic within the realm. Do you wonder at the retreat, 
even the recoil, from Moscow ? Could not Mr. Smith a tale unfold 
of the contrasts he has seen between conditions and wages in the 
Russian mines and those of his own Yorkshire? Mr. Smith certainly 
could. America offers an opposing theory ; of the excellence of 
personal effort, a wellspring of life to every citizen. It teaches how 
very far an individual may travel in the span of a single life, and it is 
the better way. There may be social blemishes in this creed of 
individualism, but in the main it accords with the eternal verities 
and with human instinéts. No movement should be or ever can be 
greater than personal incentive. Self-protection is the first law of 
life, and it is upon elemental laws that the Soviet creed will be broken. 
And what has that dissertation to do with mining? Just everything, 
because the whole industry has been clogged and discouraged by the 
preaching of false creeds, and because it cannot flourish until it 
returns to the old ways of faithful personal service. It is consummate 
folly to extol the supposed virtues of a Socialist régime which the 
world has not yet experienced, and persistently to damage and 
discredit the good we hold. 
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CHAPTER I 


A Lump of Coal—The First Pitman—Early Trouble about Prices—Eighteenth- 
century Conditions—The Truck SyStem—Strikes and Disturbances—FirSt 
Trade Unions—Their Secret Oaths—Methods of Terrorism. 


THERE is perennial fascination in every Study of industrial progress, 
and the whole story of many great induftries, going back indeed to the 
Story of the earth itself, is represented by a lump of coal. Think for 
a moment of all the wonder it represents, wonders of nature succeeded 
by wonders of artifice. Though reduced to commonplace by mere 
abundance it is, nevertheless, a touchstone of romance and commerce, 
linking the mystery of past ages with the present and the future. 

Full three hundred years ago the first notes of alarm were sounded 
as to our reckless squandering of a national treasure which must soon 
be exhausted. Royal proclamations were issued against the export 
of coal, and since then national investigation has been repeatedly 
ordered into the extent and area of those vast peat swamps which in 
ages past founded our coal measures. An alluring geological aspect 
offers itself at once ; a Story of swamp and heat, volcanic action and 
earthquake shock ; a Study of fossilised animal and plant life within 
the seams ; of the mighty pressure, of volcanic moments and tranquil 
ages, producing together from a watery and vegetable mass this 
wonderful agent of light and heat. 

Let us leave such a trail and Start again. 

The potter’s wheel rotates to-day in much the same manner as 
when it produced for the bazaars of ancient Babylon, but the foot- 
pedal has been superseded by the electric button as the means of 
propulsion. The Eastern potter may Still sing at his wheel, while we 
turn to the electric switch as the symbol of the age, inviting us to 
explore its myStic force, and the gradual process of man’s discovery 
which made such magic possible. Such an exploration imparts a 
sense of pride in high adventure and conquest, yet there are indica- 
tions that in the world of power, light and heat, discovery is in its 
infancy. This anticipation is especially applicable to coal and its 
manifold uses. We Still burn it crudely as did the Romans when 
their legions first became acquainted with it in this country, but in 
recent years new methods have been evolved of diffusing its warmth 
by means of electric wires. How would the haughty Queen Elizabeth 
have boasted—she who declaimed against “‘ the foule smoke of the 
sea-cole,”’ and whose ladies refused to eat meat that had been “ hod 
or roasted ” by such means—could she only have commanded those 
amenities which are now available to the cottage. These amenities, 
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and many others which all industries unite in offering, depend upon 
those beds of coal a thousand feet below the surface. 

Licences to dig coal were granted in the thirteenth century by 
Henry III, and it is conjeCtured that the first shiploads had by that 
time already travelled from Tyne to Thames. In many parts of the 
country coal announced itself by obtrusion at the surface, as in Durham, 
in Northumberland, in Yorkshire, and several Midland counties. In 
such cases intelligent residents thereabouts had not waited for royal 
sanctions to dig, but scooped out the earth into a series of productive 
bowls. They would follow the seam for some distance and, gaining 
courage by time and experience, penetrate the earth at varying angles. 
So it was said to be dangerous to ride by night over the moors into 
Newcastle, and so you may still see in Yorkshire woodlands the un- 
dulating bowls and cups and saucers which tell of the first coal diggings. 

Church building gave an impetus to mining. As the princes of 
the Church needed coal for their lime-kilns, they became ingenious 
stimulators of mining enterprise. Stone quarries, tin mines, and 
particularly the lead mines of Derbyshire, conveyed their lessons to 
those engaged in delving for coal. Bishops and abbots employed 
‘‘ pitmen ” to supply ecclesiastical needs, and they learned the art of 
following a “ vein ”’ which in coal was called a “ seam ” from the lead 
mines. They found that a shaft and a windlass were much more 
effective than a rope ladder and a basket. In the mining accounts of 
the fourteenth century began to appear the costs of such new features 
as roof timber, road-making, cutting from the shaft, and pumping 
against water. In the sixteenth century the price of coal seemed to 
fluctuate in some relation to the cost of grazing a cow, for the New- 
castle Corporation, when called upon to tender an explanation in reply 
to a complaint made to Elizabeth’s Privy Council that the price of 
coal was being greedily raised, said :— 


“Those pore men who work ye colles under ye grounde, 
having no other means to sustain ye necessities of themselves and 
families, than yr own labours, are now compelled to paie 11d. for 
the grasse of a cowe during the summer season, wch with the darth 
of other victualles, is ye cause, they cannot sustain yr lives with 
the allowance of yr former wages.” 


It may be hoped, in the absence of direé evidence, that the Privy 
Council regarded this as a good and sufficient reason for “‘ ye colles ” 
costing them more. During the sixteenth century there was an outcry 
by merchants against the too free sale of coal and especially against its 
exportation in ever-increasing quantities, on the ground that the supply 
would soon be exhausted. Questions were asked in Parliament, and 
proclamations were issued against the use of coal for certain purposes. 
Furnaces and kilns which had adopted coal fuel were destroyed, and 
offenders were fined. It was proposed that all the best coal be retained 
for home consumption and only the inferior grades exported. Queen 
Mary of Scotland issued an edi& in 1563 that “‘ No grit coal should 
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be taken by ship out of their land,” but exportation Still survived and 
in 1593 it was ordered ‘‘ That the bodies of those that would take any 
grit coal out of the country be taken care of.” There was something 
sinister about the manner in which they took care of bodies in those 
days, so that export was temporarily discouraged. Wiser counsels 
soon prevailed, and for centuries past coal export has been the founda- 
tion of our shipping and commerce. 

The Newcastle Company of Hostmen, for the regulation of the 
coal trade, was incorporated in 1602, when the export to London 
was reaching 190,000 tons a year, and in 1606 came the firSt Act of 
Parliament dealing with “ colliers,” as applied to the northern term 
*‘pitmen.” It provided : 


“If colliers should leave their masters without consent, they 
would be esteemed reported and held as thieves of themselves 
and of cowardice for leaving such masters.”’ 


Magters and owners were given power under the A& “to lay 
hold of all vagabonds and Sturdy beggars and compel them to work at 
the pits.’ The earliest pitmen were bond servants, and Bishop 
Hatfield had issued a warrant to one John de Walgrave during the 
period of the Black Death to “‘ seize workmen and coal-bearers.” 

Sixteenth-century accounts show that hewers got about fourpence 
a day, and labourers threepence, and throughout the seventeenth 
century the triangular contest of cuStomer, colliery owner and worker 
raged Strongly. Coal was selling at 11s. to 13s. a chalder, and on 
one occasion all the pits were closed in protest against the attempt 
of the Lord Mayor of London to fix maximum prices. The first 
Welfare Fund, a special impost of a penny a chalder to relieve the 
extreme want of poor pitmen, dates from that period, and in 1661 
came a ‘‘ maximum wage” bill, limiting the pay to be allowed 
to colliers. 

This was succeeded by an outcry from the miners against the 
practice of paying wages in corn valued above the market price. 
This “‘ truck” syS&tem of payment survived well into the nineteenth 
century. At many collieries and ironworks wages were paid by discs 
exchangeable at local Stores for goods. The serious friction caused 
by this syStem is referred to a little later on. The Wage Act mentioned 
tackled the problem of absenteeism, and provided that pitmen had 
to work six days weekly, as not working constantly “‘ was a great 
offence to God and to the prejudice of the masters.” 

Nature did not lightly surrender her treasure to these first under- 
ground adventurers. The pursuit of the seam disclosed gas, which 
exploded to the great damage and distress of the men and women 
working below. Roofs fell and inrushes of water occurred, so that, in 
the first century of mining on the real scale coal, like caller herrin’, 
meant the lives of men. Scientific knowledge was not abreast of the 
new perils, and a sense of mystery long since dispelled surrounded 
the mines. Underground Streams were beyond understanding, and 
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soaking shafts were negotiated by wooden staves behind which uncured 
sheepskins were fastened. 

A pamphlet published at Newcastle in 1708, and entitled The 
Compleat Collier, declares that the inventor of a Strong and adequate 
pump, if only such could be devised, would have such encouragement 
as would keep his coach-and-six. In the early years of the eighteenth 
century the “ viewer,” the colliery manager of his day, received up 
to 20s. a week, and the overman, or “‘ agent ” in modern phraseology, 
drew 8s. to 10s. Banksmen earned 14d. to 16d. daily, hewers of 
coal 12d. to 14d., and “‘ barrow-men,” who filled the wicker basket- 
ware “‘corves,” carried them to the shaft, and hooked them to the 
ropes, would get 22d. a day. This author of The Compleat Collier was 
a shrewd fellow, for experience had taught him that where profits 
were satisfactory, wages were too, and further research justifies his 
view, for miners were paid wages which compared very favourably 
with those in other occupations. They never had to Strike to maintain 
them or secure increases. Newcastle returns for the year 1776 show 
the development of the trade, for 260,000 chaldrons were shipped 
to London, 90,000 to other British ports, 2000 to the Dominions, and 
28,000 to foreign ports. 

There is much evidence to indicate that throughout the eighteenth 
and well into the nineteenth century—setting aside for the time the 
era of industrial and railway development—mining communities were 
comparatively well paid. The strongest evidence of this is in the vast 
incursion of men and youths from other occupations to the mining 
areas during succeeding years of boom, and the practice in several 
mining areas, notably in Durham and Northumberland, for employers 
to offer a bounty of several guineas, amounting in some cases to 
eighteen guineas, as binding money on the annual contract of service. 

In a lecture before the British Association at the Leeds meeting 
of 1927, Mr. T. S. Ashton, of Manchester University, dealt at length 
with the Scottish long-service bond of eighteenth-century miners. 
In isolated areas it took the form of lifelong service, with an option of 
drawing the children also into servitude. Under an Adt of 1672 
coal-masters had the right to apprehend “ vagabonds and_ their 
children ” for service in the mines. Previous Acts had required that 
colliers desiring to leave one mine for service at another could do so 
only when furnished with a certificate of permission. 

Trade was of a more seasonal character then than now, and 
Christmas gave the longest break, often extending to a month, because 
rough seas impeded transit. The hewer, however, had in numerous 
cases a guaranteed fortnightly allowance even when there was no 
work, and when work was plentiful these “‘ marrows”’ declined to 
measure their day’s work by hours. They were interested in output, 
and only left when they were satisfied with the day’s produ, whether 
the time taken was eight hours or fourteen. The introdudtion of the 
blasting process of itself reduced the hewers’ day to eight hours, 
although other classes of workers continued longer. 


\ 


WESLEY’S VIEW OF MINERS QI 


The relationship of master and worker was of a distinélly local 
and personal charaéter, and until the nineteenth century organisation 
was local too. There was direct approach concerning the affairs of 
a pit or group of pits, and employer and employed joined hands in 
local celebrations or sports. The free cottage and coal supply can be 
dated back two centuries in several cases. 

Mining was, however, a precarious and rough occupation, only 
rivalled by seafaring in that respeét, and it generated rough ways in 
local life. The South Wales valleys saw bitter feuds and many sanguine 
combats between groups of miners armed with their “ pit-gear,”’ and 
John Wesley in his Yournal has left us vivid impressions of the northern 
pitmen ; ‘ of drunkenness, cursing and swearing, even from the mouths 
of children, as never do I remember to have heard before.” Of 
Plessey, ten miles from Newcastle, he wrote : 


“It is inhabited by colliers only, such as have always been in 
the first rank for savage ignorance and wickedness of every kind. 
Their grand assembly used to be the Lord’s Day, on which men, 
women, and children met together to play at chuck-ball and 
spun-farthing.”” 

Evidently Wesley did not discover all their sports and pastimes. 
They included cock-fighting, whippet-racing, pigeon-flying, poaching 
and, on occasion, very serious bouts of fisticuffs. In Derbyshire they 
had gruesome “ tupping-matches ” to discover the hardest-headed. 
In those contests two men crouched head to head and then butted 
each other’s skulls until one collapsed. An inn-keeper once showed 
me a flat marble slab which was split for a wager by the champion 
“tupper”’ of the locality. Mr. Melbourne, in his history of The 
Miners’ Unions of Northumberland and Durham, describes the character- 
istic eighteenth-century garb of the northern pitman : 


** Though the full rig is rarely seen outside the small North- 
umberland villages the traditional working clothes are not yet 
abandoned—a pair of short flannel trousers, white or blue-checked 
shirt, with a red tie ; a jacket to match the trousers, Stout square- 
toed shoes, and long knitted Stockings of grey wool. 

“But Methodist piety replaced the splendour of the holiday 
clothes by the respectability of Sunday blacks. The old-fashioned 
pitman wore his hair long, on week-days tied in a queue, on 
Sundays spread over his shoulders. At either temple was a curl 
carefully rolled in paper over a small piece of lead, so that it would 
dangle in fantastic shape down his cheeks. Over a white shirt of 
fine linen was drawn a pair of blue velvet breeches. Next came 
long Stockings, of pink, purple, or blue, clocked up to the knee ; 
next, buckled shoes. The pitman’s coat was of shiny blue with 
an even brighter lining. His hat had several bands of yellow 
ribbon, into which were stuck flowers. But his greatest glory was 
his waistcoat of brocade, his ‘ posy jacket,’ cut short to show an 
inch or two of shirt over the waist-band.” 
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The records of Yorkshire and of South Wales emphasise this 
aspect of sturdy independence, of pride of craft, and periodic flat 
defiance of economic effects upon coal prices. One of the greatest 
grievances of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries was 
the payment of wages on the “ truck ” system, previously referred to, 
payment by tokens which purchased goods from stores owned by the 
companies. 

The syStem itself, as apart from any local abuse of the syStem, had 
certain justification. In some of the mining valleys great care was 
necessary to assure adequate supplies of daily needs for a rapidly 
growing population. Purchase in bulk, and a guarantee of food 
supplied, had to be arranged. Nor were the colliery owners the 
pioneers or perpetuators of the syStem. Its adoption was essential in 
several localities and, in spite of it, supplies sometimes fell short. 

The Corn Laws of 1773, along with poor crops, caused the price 
of wheat to rise to 113s. gd. a quarter, and in mining distrits supplies 
were scarce as well as dear. In South Wales rioting developed and 
great damage was done by the pillaging of shops and the burning of 
colliery property. Cavalry had to be called out and ringleaders were 
hanged for their incitement. But it was a colliery owner who, by a 
Memorial to Parliament, drew national attention to the vexatious 
system and got it altered. Mr. J. H. Moggridge, magistrate for the 
county of Monmouth and a colliery proprietor, said in his memorial 
of 1830: 


“ That great as certainly is the pressure of the times upon the 
labouring classes, your petitioner is thoroughly convinced that the 
distress arising therefrom is grievously increased and the peace of 
the county greatly endangered by the pernicious practice, which 
of late has too generally again obtained, of masters paying their 
workmen in goods instead of money, which your petitioner has 
reason to know from his own personal knowledge, with the ex- 
ception of one instance only, has been the cause of all the disturb- 
ances of the public peace which have occasionally for many years 
convulsed the mining distri€ts in which your petitioner resides.” 

“ And although this mischievous and oppressive practice was 
by the Ads 57 George III, c. 122, and 58 George III, c. 51, 
repressed and nearly annihilated, your petitioner regrets to add 
has of late both in the ironworks and collieries of his neighbourhood 
(with some honourable exceptions) been generally revived, and 
is at the present time enforced with greater vigour and to a greater 
extent than ever.’’! 


While that petition had national effe@, another prominent coal- 
owner, Mr. Fothergill, found a meeting of workers at Pentyn Mawr 
in April of 1830. He inquired why they were not at work, and being 
told it was the truck grievance, he promised to bring it before a 
meeting of owners. He did so, and that meeting resolved ‘‘ to keep 


1 The Monmouthshire Merlin, April 3, 1830, and Home Office Papers. 
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coal up to a fair market price ; to reduce the quantity brought down, 
and to pay the men as proposed.” 

Despite the operation of the anti-combination laws of 1800, there 
were local and temporary efforts in the direGion of trade unionism 
in the first years of the nineteenth century. Fortunately, they syn- 
chronised with a fall in the cost of living, and a run of fairly good 
trade, so that little occasion for strife developed ;_ but by 1810 the 
tide had turned, and from all kinds of industries men and youths were 
trekking into the mining areas for work. English, Scotch, and Irish 
alike found their way into the Welsh valleys, and the marked unrest 
which followed this incursion led to the placing of troops in Newport, 
Merthyr, Pontypool, Blaenavon and other centres. Peel’s A@ of 
1825 for the Repeal of the Combination Laws freed the workers from 
disabilities to act together to raise or maintain wages and conditions 
of employment. It retained a certain reStri@ion upon methods of 
combined action as being possible methods in restraint of trade, but 
by legalising combination it gave a sudden impetus to fanciful schemes 
for the workers’ control of industry. Grand National Unions were 
created in many trades, and the first number of The Pioneer or Trades 
Union Magazine declared—in words that might almost have been 
taken from a Minority Movement pamphlet of to-day : 


“A union founded on right and just principles is all that is 
now required to put poverty and the fear of it for ever out of 
society. The vaunted power of capital will now be put to the 
test ; we shall soon discover its worthlessness when deprived of 
your labour. Labour prolific of wealth will readily command the 
purchase of the soil ; and at a very early period we shall find the 
idle possessor compelled to ask of you to release him from his 
worthless holding.”’+ 


The various unions had their ritual of initiation and oaths of 
secrecy, and the miners of South Wales and Northumberland were 
quickly enamoured of these flamboyant notions. Each new entrant 
to a lodge was subjected to an ordeal of blindfold admittance to inner 
chambers, replete with such awe-inspiring objedis as the battle-axe, 
the sword, and even the skeleton. With union development there 
came to miners a conception of new influence by restriction of output, 
for they had not the same grievances as obtained in some other 
industries. Trade depression and a fall in the demand for coal 
unhinged that policy and led to bitterness. Miners were rough and 
could be violent. Assault and incendiarism were rampant in many 
coal-fields, and trade union delegates and office holders were all too 
often the instigators of violence. Then, as a century later, it proved 
true that Strikes accomplished only mischief and destroyed markets, 
but the new policy of militancy was yet to be tried to greater 
lengths. 

Several examples of the question and answer form of trade union 


1 Quotation from The Pioneer or Trades Union Magazine, 1833. 
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ritual have been preserved, and a typical one is that of the South 
Wales Friendly Society of Coal Mining, published in The Cambrian 
of November 11, 1831 : 


“Prepare, prepare, for dust thou art, and unto dust thou 
shalt return. So, therefore, fall down on your knees, and lay 
your right hand on this Holy Book, and your left hand on your 
heart, and say after me this solemn obligation : 


Question : What is your name? 

Is it of your free will that you come here to join this Friendly 
Society of Coal Mining ? 

I do. 

1. I mos solemnly and sincerely swear, with my hand on the 
Holy Book, and on my bended knees, that I never will tell who 
gives me this solemn obligation, or these witnesses present, as long 
as I live,—So help me God. 

2. I will enter this Society and will pay according to the rules, 
or as the Committee thinks proper, or as far as lies in my power, — 
So help me God. 

3. I never will instruct any person into the art of coal-mining, 
tunnelling or boring, or engineering, or any other department of 
my work, except to an obliged brother or brothers or an apprentice, 
—So help me God. 

4. I will never work where an obliged brother has been un- 
juStly enforced off, for Standing up for his price, or in defence of 
his trade,—So help me God. 

5. I will never take any more work than I can do myself in 
one day, except necessity requires me to do so; and if I do, I 
will employ none but an obligated brother, and will pay him 
according to the master’s price, or according to his work,—So help 
me God. 

6. I will never leave my work, to be supported by this Society, 
without first having acquainted the Committee, and will pay my 
share down justly and truly, and will ac accordingly,—So help 
me God. 

7. never will injure an obligated brother, or anything belong- 
ing to him, before I acquaint him of his foreseen danger,—So help 
me God. 

8. I will never in a boaSting manner make known how much 
money I get, or in how short a time,—So help me God. 

g. I will never make known any signs, tokens, passwords, or 
guess or write them on stones, sand, wood, tin, lead, or anything 
visible or invisible to the eye,—So help me God. 

10. I will never make these obligations known to either master, 
managers or underkeeper, over-looker, book-keeper, or any 
person, except to a legal obligated brother,—So help me God. 
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If any man vow a vow unto the Lord, or swear an oath to 
bind his soul with a bond, he shall not break his word ;_he shall 
do according to all that proceedeth out of his mouth.—Deut. 
XX. 21-23.” 


It is beyond dispute that mos members of these early unions 
interpreted most literally the sense of hostility conveyed by their oaths. 
Both north and south, and in the pit and out of it, they cultivated an 
air of reticence and secrecy, punctuated at periods by outbreaks of 
terrorism. 

They threatened and, on occasion, committed murder. Vulgarity 
and brutality accompanied each other, and non-unioniss would 
receive anonymous notes threatening death by disembowelling or 
Stabbing through the heart. Imagine the heartlessness involved in 
permitting a man to be trapped by a fall, through ignoring his last 
pitiful appeals for a helping hand, and allowing him to die there.} 

These outward and horrible manifestations of early trade unionism 
were diredily responsible for the attitude of hostility which employers 
adopted. With some justice they were regarded as a menace to the 
life and safety of their colleagues below, and to the good order of the 
community above. One illustration of the desperate methods adopted 
in Monmouth and Glamorgan might be cited as a conclusion to this 
chapter. A collection of men variously estimated at 120 to 200 
designated themselves “‘ The Scotch Cattle.” They assembled and 
moved by night, and their first depredation occurred on February 17, 
1832, when a crowd estimated at nearly two hundred men met at the 
Cornish pit. 


““They were commanded by their leaders to turn their coats 
and black their faces—an order which was promptly obeyed. 
They then proceeded, headed by a man blowing a horn, to the 
cottages of two marked men, and. . . destroyed the furniture 
and beat the offending inmates in a most brutal manner.” 


Newspaper reports of the period State that in April it was found 
necessary to displace the infantry by cavalry, and on April goth the 
commanding officer asked the Home Secretary—Lord Melbourne— 
for permission to call a meeting of the employers. That meeting 
took place in Abergavenny. It attributed the riots to the “ truck ” 


1 The callous zeal for trade unionism is well illustrated by cases reported in 
The Monmouthshire Merlin for September, 1831. Oneis as follows: ‘‘On the 6th 
September, another poor fellow, belonging to the Plymouth coal-works, was 
overwhelmed by a fall in the works, and one of his arms was broken. The other 
collier saw him under a fall and refused to assist him because he was not one of 
the union.’’ Mr. Ness Edwards, in his History of the South Wales Miners, quotes 
this incident and says naively that members “‘ endeavoured in numerous un- 
pleasant ways to compel the rest of the men to join.”” The Report on Trade 
Societies (1860) by the Social Science Association quotes the evidence of a 
Newcastle colliery engineer before the 1825 Committee of Combination Laws, in 
which he said ‘‘ the members of the union bound themselves by a most solemn 
oath to obey the orders of the brotherhood, under penalty of being stabbed 
through the heart or of having their bowels ripped up.” 
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system, and its members condemned “‘ with deteStation and abhorrence 
that system of midnight outrage and violence which has lately disgraced 
the mining distri@ under the name of Scotch Cattle, and pledged 
themselves colleGively and individually to use every means in their 
power to suppress the same and to deteét and bring to justice all 
persons guilty of those flagrant outrages.” 


Lord Bute submitted a report to Lord Melbourne on the move- 
ment, enclosing a document written in red ink in the Welsh language, 
and subscribed with an uncouth drawing of a bull’s head, with a 
heart at the extremity of each horn. It read as follows : 


“To all Colliers, Traitors, Turncoats and others. We hereby 
warn you the second and last time. We are determined to draw 
the hearts out of all the men above named, and fix two hearts on 
the horns of the Bull, so that everyone may see what is the fate of 


every traitor—and we know them all. So we teSify with our 
blood. X.” 


In the first week of May, 1832, they visited Blaenycwm colliery, 
near Pontypool, and, says The Merlin : 


‘** Commenced in their usual manner, destroying furniture, etc., 
of the colliers, and otherwise injuring the houses by hurling 
immense Stones at them. They have unfortunately succeeded in 
intimidating the peaceable and well-disposed from pursuing their 
labour.” 


They were conspicuous in May of 1833, and again during the 
spring of 1834 in a series of damaging raids, accompanied by great 
brutality towards individuals. A silence of some years followed, but 
when early in the year 1843 the men at Risca colliery accepted a 
reduction which was unavoidable, the ‘‘ Scotch Cattle ” sent a notice 
dated March 4th: 


“This is to inform you that:unless you come to our terms, 
we will pay you a visit and bring our ‘ Bull’ with us as he is a 
Stranger with you all at Risca. Now if you will not take warning 
by these few lines, we will make more work for your doctor than 
when them men was burned at Risca.’’! 


On such wild nights men suffered cowardly assault and women 
and children endured agonies of terror, but the “ union,” for any 
constructive good it accomplished, was not worth the di§turbance of 
one poor child’s sleep. 


? The files of The Merthyr Guardian and The Merlin for 1883 conta:n reports 
of this movement. 


CHAPTER II 


Lord Londonderry’s Policy—Great Developments—The Miners’ Attorney- 
General—FirSt Miners’ Association—The Mines Regulation Ad— 
Thomas Burt—Muners’ Failure as Mine-owners—Conciliation Boards— 
Mining for Miners, a clannish heritage—The Industry and Politics— 
Sliding Scale Wages—A Typical Agreement. 


SOUTH WALES was not the only arena of violence in 1832, and the 
“Scotch Cattle” were not the only nocturnal marauders, One 
Nicholas Forster, a coal-owner, was riding his horse across country 
near the mouth of the Tyne in August of that year when he was beset 
by a group of men, dragged to the ground, and beaten to death. 
One miner was hanged on the gibbet for that outrage, but it was 
commonly held that others deserved the same fate just as thoroughly. 
There were many painful incidents in that restless year of Strikes and 
riots. At Waldridge a mob of a thousand men began to wreck the 
pit-head while numbers of non-union workers were below ; and at 
Cramlington, four men who left the union were attacked and gravely 
injured. That Srange character, Tommy Hepburn, who passes so 
conspicuously and briefly across the excited Stage, had begun to 
organise The Durham and Northumberland Miners’ Union, and the 
men were becoming thoroughly impregnated with Socialist dodirines. 

Lord Londonderry, riding horseback one day during the Strike, 
encountered a large meeting of the men being addressed by Hepburn. 
“* And where is this wonderful leader of yours? ’’ he asked. The 
men were suspicious—without the least reason—for Lord Londonderry 
was interested and afterwards was wont to say that he never knew a 
man to exercise so wonderful an influence over the men as did Hepburn. 
But ‘‘ Tommy ” wearied of it, and took work at a mine under a promise 
not to agitate the men. He lived in obscurity and died in poverty 
in 1839. Lord Londonderry has been very much misrepresented. 
He could pose theoretically as the stern dictator over his own domain, 
and in 1844 he addressed a letter which is freely quoted by almog all 
writers of trade union history. It was to the tradespeople of Seaham, 
protesting that “it was neither fair, just nor equitable” that they 
should allow credits to the miners on strike and so “ should combine 
and assist the infatuated workmen and pitmen in prolonging their 
own miseries by continuing an insane strike and unjust and senseless 
warfare agains their proprietors and masters.” Taking the big view, 
this protest was undeniably correct, for Lord Londonderry rather 
enjoyed direct personal contact with his men, and his practical sym- 
pathy at times of disaster or accident was unstinted. He tenaciously 
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held certain righteous principles as to employment. One was that 
every man mut give of his best, a second was that every employer 
must do his best for the men, and a third that if a man were killed in 
the service of his employer, it was the bounden duty of the employer 
to provide for his dependents. If he were maimed, the employer 
must in honour compensate him. 


“In proportion as the collier devotes his labour and incurs 
the risk of the mine for the benefit of his employer, so is the latter 
in common honesty and charity bound to provide for those bereft 
of their protector.” 


Remarkable mining developments marked the years 1830-1840. 
Steam was being harnessed to all industries, locomotives were running 
and, as a result, it was at once possible and profitable to develop 
new measures over a wider area. No longer was it incumbent to 
cling to the Tyne, and no longer was it possible for the confined Tyne 
area to meet demands. George Stephenson, himself the product of a 
colliery engine shed, had made the Staggering assertion that it would 
soon be possible to travel between any two towns in the Kingdom, 
and already the “‘ puffing Billy ’’ was entering colliery sidings. Steam- 
tugs were fussing about the Tyne, and the general topic was the era 
of new industrial developments. Coal was the basis everywhere, 
and sinkings were embarked upon at the then prodigious cost of 
£50,000 to £80,000. 

It is of interest to recall at this point that the very earliest duties 
of the Steam-engine were in connection with the pumping of the mines. 
In the early nineteenth century it was enabled to prove the truth of 
the prophecy of an early eighteenth pamphleteer that the inventor of 
an adequate pump could “ keep his coach-and-six.”” Mining problems 
more than any other proved the grand incentive to Steam-engine 
development. One can trace the connection back to the seventeenth 
century, for in 1699 Savery published his book on the possibilities of 
the Steam-engine. By the year 1710 Newcomen and Crawley had 
succeeded in designing a Steam-engine suitable for application to 
colliery pumping work, and I can find records of an engine constructed 
at Byker-on-Tyne in 1713 for that purpose, followed by one at Washing- 
ton and another at Norwood, near Gateshead. The function of these 
engines was to pump water up to a cistern, from which it was trans- 
mitted down to a water-wheel by means of which the coal was drawn. 
The next Step was the construction of steam-engines which would 
draw coal and so displace the old methods of the water-wheel or of the 
horse yoked to a gin. A northern engineer of the nineteenth century, 
writing of this great change, said it marked the passing of the wooden 
age in mining, of wooden shovels, wooden sledges and corves, and 
wicker baskets. Stephenson’s accomplishment of 1820 to 1830 was the 
invention of a running Steam-engine, where others believed it mus 
always be Stationary. The Davy lamp had appeared, and working 
methods had developed out of all recognition. 
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Very curious problems arose out of this development ; problems 
attributable to the queer psychology of miners. The introdudtion of 
wire ropes in the shaft led to a small revolution, for the men refused 
to descend on anything but good hempen rope. Being paid by 
measure, and not by weight, they had ingenious methods of stacking 
coal in tubs so that a cavity was hidden under the top lumps. Then 
the London market went on a tonnage basis instead of the cauldron, 
and it was necessary to transfer the miners to a weight basis. It took 
some years to accomplish it, and then stone was deliberately put into 
the tubs and was being detected at the surface. This was marked 
and Stacked for a reckoning with the culprits. While an outside public 
was doubtful about physical injury to youths who pulled “ corves ” 
on the underground roads, the miners themselves were- objecting 
vehemently to the introduction of ponies to do that work, a system 
far too expeditious for quiet acceptance. 

They firmly believed then, as in 1830, and as so many of them 
unfortunately believe to-day, in restriction of output as being the 
means of lightening the day’s work, keeping up market prices, and 
assuring regular work. When the firs Conciliation Court was held, 
the union advocates had to recognise that a policy of restriGtion had 
spoiled their wage case, for it was easily argued that men who refused 
to earn their own capacity, and sacrificed earnings for ease, could 
scarcely substantiate a case of hardship. 

During the grandiose campaign of Robert Owen and Francis 
Place for the Grand National Consolidated Trades Union, miners 
did not play the same conspicuous part as did some other organiza- 
tions.2, While they developed a similarly insolent manner towards 
capital, and cherished the same belief that ere long capitalism would 
come crashing down like the walls of Jericho at the sound of a trumpet, 
they Still found sufficient cause for the absorption of all their energies 
within their own industry. W. P. Roberts, a Bath solicitor, became 
their ‘‘ Attorney-General” in 1844, and soon won notoriety for 
displays of insolence in court. Retained at £1000 a year by the 
miners, with sundry special causes to boot, he launched out with a 
fearless arrogance, and was the creator of many heated scenes. 

State inspection of mines was being demanded in 1839, and 
during the next few years Martin Jude, landlord of a Newcastle 
public-house, won prominence as an advocate of this and other 
reforms. The Miners’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland was 


1 All contemporary coal-field records bear witness to the general fact, and in 
this volume the records are continued to recent times. See notably the week’s 
“holiday ’’ proclaimed nationally in March of 1892 to reduce stocks and force 
up prices, regardless of all dependent interests. As regards the prevalent practice 
of 1833, Melbourne says in his Unions of Northumberland and Durham : “ Indeed 
a belief in the benefit of regulation of output had a foremost place in their economic 
creed. Partly to support their case that they were underpaid, partly to escape 
excessive labour and to provide against unemployment the men reduced the 
quantity which they thought fit to hew.”’ 

2 There was not at that time any national organisation of miners comparable 
with those of the builders, engineers, and textile workers. 
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formed at Wakefield in 1841, and Martin Jude became the leader in 
Northumberland, employing and paying over fifty organisers to carry 
out a pit to pit canvass. Like Roberts, he enjoyed a decade of promi- 
nence, but the times were troubled and distressed, and Jude faded out 
after his vain efforts to revive the defunct Miners’ Association in 1850. 
He had been much more at home in the turbulent year 1844, when 
the third strike of Northumberland miners dragged its weary way to 
disaster ; when 30,000 Durham men were out for better hiring terms ; 
and when a delegate conference of the Miners’ Association, held in 
Glasgow, decided by 28,042 votes to 23,357 to Strike against their 
grievances and to secure better conditions. This Association itself 
collapsed in 1848, although localised organisations continued in South 
Yorkshire, in South Wales, in Lancashire, and Durham. ‘Their 
speakers repeatedly demanded pit inspection and persuaded Parlia- 
ment to believe that many of their troubles would be thereby removed. 
As a result of this agitation, the first Mines Regulation Act was passed 
in 1850, the official inspectors beginning their duties in 1851. But the 
reStlessness cut deeper than such causes, and 1854—like 1844 and 
1832—was a year of serious Strikes, mischief, local riots and evictions. 
In the following year trade unionism was dead in all areas, but it was 
in that year that Alexander Macdonald began to devote himself 
exclusively to its restoration. 

Macdonald was a remarkable man. Beginning work in a Lanark- 
shire mine at the age of eight years, he entered Glasgow University 
in 1846, and in 1850 was engaged as a mine manager. By investments 
and happy speculation he acquired a competent fortune, and in 1855 
decided to embark as a miners’ leader. He became first President 
of the National Union of Miners formed at the Leeds Conference of 
1863, and he retained the presidency for the next fifteen years. He 
conducted the Leeds conference with singular ability, forcing it to 
business issues by dividing it into three seCctions—Law, Grievances, 
and Social—each of which had to present a report for the endorsement 
of the full conference of 51 delegates. He arranged also for publication 
of a volume of 174 pages giving to the public a report of these sectional 
meetings. It was he who secured the insertion of the “* check-weigher ” 
clause (Section 29) in the amended Mines Regulation A& of 1860, 
thereby ending much suspicion and accusation about weights, and 
thereby, too, inStalling at the pits a whole phalanx of trade union 
agents and future candidates for Parliament. In South Yorkshire 
they had been introduced during the previous year to end the series of 
local “ snap ”’ strikes on weight disputes, and one of these firs check- 
weighers was John Hormansell, who was leader of the South York- 
shire miners from 1863 to 1875. He could boas in 1864 that he was 
secretary of a union of 4000 members. He was the firs Labour 
member of Barnsley Town Council, and a witness for the Yorkshire 
miners before several Royal Commissions and Sele Committees, 
including the Select Committee of 1867 on Coal Mining, and the Royal 
Commission of 1873 on Coal Supply. Macdonald, Hormansell, Burt, 
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and Crawford were alike actively engaged in a series of Strikes between 
1863 and 1870. Every county seemed to be involved in that period, 
and in 1869 Lancashire formed an Amalgamated Association of 
Miners, with the help of Cheshire and South Wales, and with Thomas 
Halliday as secretary, as a rival to the National Union headed by 
Macdonald. It was claimed in 1870 that the two organisations had a 
combined membership of 200,000, and sill the cry of combination 
rose. In 1874 Durham alone had 40,000 members and £34,000 in 
hand, enabling William Crawford to boas at the Durham conference 
of the Association (held in 1872) that by that time he represented 
three times as many as did Burt in Northumberland. It was Crawford 


who wrote that exceedingly bitter letter relating to condu@ towards 
non-unionists : 


“The time has come when there mus be plain speaking on 
this matter. It is no use playing at shuttlecock in this important 
portion of our social life. Either mingle with these men in the 
shaft as you do in every other place or let them be ostracised at all 
times and in every place. Regard them as unfit companions for 
yourselves and your sons, and unfit companions for your daughters. 
Let them be branded, as it were, with the curse of Cain, as unfit 
to mingle in ordinary, honest and respeCable society.” 

~ Trade was booming and wages were rising. In the years 1871-4 
the general wage level cf miners had risen by 58 per cent.1_ Disputes 
were being referred to methods of conciliation and arbitration, and 
in 1872 a new banner with a &rikingly commendable motto appeared 
at a miners’ gala: “‘ In the past we have been enemies ; in the future 
let us be friends.” If only that spirit had been preserved much of the 
industrial trouble of the next half-century would have been avoided. 
There always were disputes as to how miners’ wages should be adjusted, 
and the unions never did accept as satisfactory any basis which the 
skill and ingenuity of employers or accountants could devise for them. 
When coal prices were rising they were all alike convinced that wages 
must move on a sliding scale in proportion. When prices fell they 
were all, or nearly all, positive that it was a great wrong for miners’ 
wages to fall just because coal was not selling so well. They could not 
and would not understand umpires who awarded reductions. When 
wages fluctuated they sighed for the old security of the yearly bond 
which was re-introduced in 1864 for a short time, and when they 
became restless under it they forgot that a bond signed in the spring 
might tax the employer’s utmost resources in the autumn. 


‘The Committee would demurely advise the miners ”’—said 
one declaration by the Northumberland Miners’ Committee in 
1863—“ to avoid what are termed Strikes, certain that in almost 


1 The Durham Chronicle, April 24, 1874, and Report of the Durham Coal 
Trade Arbitration, 1874. 
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every instance they have been the bane, the curse, the ruin, of the 
miners.” 

‘“‘ The more the produdton is restricted,”’ said Crawford, “ the 
less the means of the employer wherewith to pay all classes of 
workmen.”’! 


Another declaration of interest was that of Burt in 1864 that 
“ Strikes should be avoided at all costs.””. But within twelve months, and 
with only £23 in the Northumberland funds, he was called upon to 
pilot its largest and worst Strike up to that time. It continued until 
the middle of 1866, by which time many “‘ Cornishers ” had super- 
seded the Northumberland Strikers. Well might the youthful and 
able leader exclaim in 1872: ‘I shall at all times claim the liberty 
of speaking as I think on every question. I will not consent to become 
the mere tool and mouthpiece of any man or any body of men. What 
I am convinced is right, that will I advocate to the be& of my 
ability.” 

The question is often asked—Have the miners ever tried to own 
and control coal-mines themselves? ‘The answer is that they have 
tried it on several occasions, and that each such occasion has resulted 
in disastrous and total loss). The miners of Northumberland and 
Durham joined forces in 1873 to buy up and run a colliery of their 
own, and other unions were induced to take up share capital in the 
venture. They had the advantage of funds, of abundant labour, and 
a flowing tide of trade, but the enterprise proved calamitous, for it 
resulted in total loss.? 

Two years later—1875—the South Yorkshire miners invested 
£30,000 in acquiring full possession of the Shirland colliery, and they 
lost enormously on the working, disposing eventually with a con- 
fession of failure and a loss of that £30,000 subscribed by members 
for their benefit. There were one or two other departures of the kind 
in other areas, all of them launched in full confidence, and all ending 
in sorry abandonment. For a full history of these attempts of trade 
unionists as individuals or corporate bodies to own and direct induftrial 
undertakings it is necessary to go back to 1832 and to follow the trail 
of idealist theory leading to the absolute conviction in 1850 that 
altruism was a successful motive power. From this conviction came 
action in a number of industries. They ranged from the small com- 
munal workshop piloted by a group of skilled workers to the more 
extensive venture upon the Ouseburn Engineering Works at New- 
castle in 1871. All alike, large and small, came to the one common 
end, and trade union journals had to lament that those members 
who had been vested with a little brief authority in these expensive 

1 Crawford, who gave this advice to the men, later denied that the union 
had any policy of restriction, when speaking in wage arbitration proceedings. 
Deliberate restriction was a well-recognised practice which had some dissentients 
who likened it to destruction. 

* The Durham Chronicle, March 23, 1877, stated that Durham alone lost 


£15,000 by this bankruptcy, and individual miners lost the whole of their life 
savings. 
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efforts proved themselves far worse taskmasters than the capitalists they 
so yearned to displace. 

I will recall an interview with an optimis who participated in one 
of these ventures. His melancholy experience was that each man 
displayed an intention to take out all he could, and when money fell 
short, tools and equipment were taken in lieu. They sold goods for 
less than cost price, and as all were equal, only the committee jointly 
could reprimand after the event. Each man expeéted the canteen 
to be an unfailing and gratuitous source of all his needs, without 
thought of replenishment, and finally they were very offended with 
creditors who found themselves unable to subsist upon theories, and 
actually wanting money—a mere relic of capitalism. Such experiences 
gave a rude awakening to their participants, be they miners, engineers, 
or hosiers, but the lessons of la& century are forgotten—or never 
learned—by the dilettanti and theorists who in the present generation 
sigh for “‘ workers’ control”’ of industry, and believe that all would 
be well if only nationalisation gave them the opportunity to apply it. 
The modern aspe¢ts of this question are referred to in a later chapter, 
and in briefly dismissing a very interesting subject I would only add 
that fuller particulars of such experiments are available in Mr. 
Benjamin Jones’ book on Co-operative Production, and that Mr. Sidney 
Webb devotes considerable space to them in his History of Trade 
Unionism. 

The following passage is perhaps worth enshrining : 


“<The self-governing workshop was born of a theory; and 
the whole movement of associations of producers has been, in one 
country after another, nursed and dandled by successive genera- 
tions of intelletual philanthropists and world-reformers.”’? 


The Conciliation Board Movement spread extensively during the 
period 1867-1875, and in June of the latter year Macdonald was 
moved to exclaim: ‘‘ Look at the glorious State of things in England 
and Wales. In Northumberland the men now meet with their 
employers around the common board. In Durhamshire a Board of 
Arbitration and Conciliation has also been formed, and 75,000 men 
repose with perfect confidence in the decisions of the board. There 
are 40,000 men in Yorkshire in che same position.” 

From 1865 onward distriét associations of colliery owners had been 
forming and improving their organisation, recognising that their 
problems of labour and of market prices were problems common to 
all. One finds records of conferences held in 1870 and 1871, between 
representatives of the South Wales Steam Coal Collieries’ Association 
and the Amalgamated Association of Miners. In that area 11,000 


1 The annual report for 1855 of the Engineers’ Executive recorded : ‘‘ When 
a few of our own members have commenced business hitherto they have aban- 
doned the society and conducted the workshops even worse than other em- 
ployers.”’ 

2 The Consumers’ Co-operative Movement, by S. and B. Webb, p. 2. 


Cc 
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miners were on strike for twelve weeks in the latter year because a 
five per cent increase had been refused. 

An interesting sidelight is thrown upon the industry by the dis- 
cussions of the following year, which turned upon the introduction 
of other men into the colleries. Miners by heredity and insting, 
‘born pitmen”’ as they say in Durham, then, as now, regarded 
mining as their exclusive prerogative. In their ideas coal was 
opened up by capitalists for miners and their sons to win, and for 
nobody else. The Strongest complaints were made in their branch 
discussions of 1872 that in these times any man who applied for work 
was set on if there was room for him. Their objection was not limited 
to Cornishmen or Staffordshire or Derbyshire men, for it applied with 
almost equal Strength to the youths of their own village, if they were 
not the sons of miners. It was a matter of serious report that even a 
carpenter’s son or an ironworker’s son had got work in a mine, and 
that these interlopers, these Cornishers or cooks’ sons, learned all the 
art and craft of this exclusive industry—the heritage of miners— 
without any payment. That the children of all sorts of people should 
learn how to conduc themselves below ground was regarded as a 
matter of gravest import. Such an attitude of mind explains much 
of the hostility to new-comers, but one finds it all too often ascribed 
to a legitimate complaint of the miners against “ blacklegging ”’ in 
the narrowest sense. The spirit of exclusiveness prevails yet, and 
** mining for miners ”’ is quite as trite a slogan to-day as it was seventy 
years ago. 

Walking along a country lane in my youth, immediately behind 
a group of miners, I overheard the following conversation—quite 
comparable to one given later in Punch : 

““ Who’s that ?”’ the speaker indicating a young man fifty yards 
in front. 

**'Yon’s a Stranger,”’ said another. 

“* He looks a Stranger,” said the first speaker. ‘‘ Bin askin’ for 
work, Ill bet. Hol (hurl) a Stoon at him.” 

Without any hesitation a large boulder was thrown, Striking the 
earth near the unfortunate stranger, and passing him with a series of 
bounds. He turned in astonishment, but seeing a second and third 
boulder about to follow the first, he ran. The miners laughed. 

“ That'll larn him not to come here,” said the ringleader. 

This exclusiveness presents another aspect which might appro- 
priately be faced now. I have heard until I am tired of hearing, and 
read until I am tired of reading, the Story of little boys being sent to 
work in the mines, their infantile Strength “exploited by the 
capitalist ” for the sake of gain. These boys of seven to ten ought 
never to have gone down the mines. Our day and generation revolts 
against such youngsters doing any kind of work, but who brought 


_ 32 Ata South Wales Miners’ Conference held at Pontypridd in 1872 an “‘ ob- 
jectionable practice ’’ discussed was the custom of taking on men who applied 
for work, whether they understood coal-cutting or not. 
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them into the mines? Their fathers. And why? Because they 
could get tenpence a day “easy money” for minding a door, and 
because those fathers said ‘‘ the sooner they Start the better workmen 
they make.” Boys were not brought into the mines as a result of dire 
household needs, for miners earning very good money—I mean 
relatively high wages in comparison to other industries—miners with 
adult sons contributing to the household exchequer brought their 
little boys to the mines. William Crawford got laughed at by the 
Leeds Conference of 1863 because he opposed the limitation of boy 
labour to eight hours, but Crawford understood the double shift 
syStem of the north ; he knew that boys were rather keen on the double 
shift, because that extra shift money was their perquisite, reserved 
for their own pockets by custom. 

It is necessary to turn briefly to the political and legislative phases 
of mining. The Master and Servant A@ of 1747 had included “ miners, 
colliers, keelmen and pitmen”’ in its application, so that the industry 
had a special interest in its revised edition of 1867 under the designation 
The Employers and Workmen A@. 

The next Parliament changed it Still further, allowed picketing, 
and dropped reference to such offences as “‘ coerce ’’ and ‘* molest.” 
Coal-mines were included, too, in the Malicious Injuries to Property 
Act of 1736, then brought under review. The first Trades Union 
Congress was held in June of 1868, and the agenda indicated one of 
the subjects for discussion as “‘ The present inequality of the law in 
regard to conspiracy, intimidation, picketing, coercion, etc.” 

Well-sustained agitation matured to the Trade Union Aé of 1871, 
making trade societies legal, and the President of the 1872 Congress 
hailed that A@ as “‘ the full and final solution of this long-standing 
problem.” 

That they refused to accept that or any other solution as final 
was sufficiently evident in Crawford’s letter previously quoted, and 
further by the continued persecution of non-unionists, still subjected 
to jeers and taunts, to petty larcencies and damage of their property, 
and to nervous apprehension by the discharge of guns agains their 
doors, or the throwing of the black gunpowder used in the mines 
down their chimneys. 

In the same year, 1871, Thomas Burt made his first agreement 
with the Newcastle Steam Coal Association for a reduction in the 
hours of boy labour and for a variation in the hours of the men. 
Ben Pickard, the future first President of the Miners’ Federation, 
had entered the scene as the Yorkshire leader, and Herbert Smith 
had left the fields to become a pit lad at Castleford. Parliament 
passed a revised Mines Regulation Act in 1872, one clause of which 
Strengthened the already secure position of checkweighmen, but the 
whole mining world and, indeed, the whole trade union world, was 
full of discontent. 

Feeling that constant industrial action, with its unending succession 
of spasmodic coal Strikes, did not accomplish much, the mind of the 
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movement was turning towards direct representation at WeStminster. 
An independent third candidate entered the political arena at Wool- 
wich, in 1873—his most notable achievement being the displacement 
of Mr. GladStone’s nominee and the return of the Conservative 
candidate. At the Congress of 1874 Henry Broadhurst announced 
that the miners were financing independent candidates of their own, 
as were the ironworkers. At the general election which followed in 
the same year thirteen of these independent candidates went to the 
poll, the only two successful being the two miners’ leaders, Thomas 
Burt (for Morpeth) and Alexander Macdonald (for Stafford). Hialli- 
day had unsuccessfully offered himself as candidate for Merthyr 
Tydfil. The Criminal Law Amendment A& of 1871 was repealed 
in 1874, and the year 1876 brought a Trade Union Amendment Act 
and the Conspiracy and Protection of Property A@. This latter put 
definite limits to the question of conspiracy in trades disputes, and 
relegated matters of violence and intimidation into general criminal 
law. It was hailed by miners’ leaders as “‘ the greatest boon ever 
given to the sons of toil.” But did it bring peace ? No, indeed, for all 
those years were turbulent and packed with Strife. From 1875 to 
1879 every month seemed to chronicle its struggle, sometimes for an 
increase, sometimes against a decrease, and by 1879 the Amalgamated 
Association of Miners and the National Union of Miners had alike been 
reduced to oblivion. Their membership and funds dissipated in 
fruitless and, it must be added, often senseless, Struggles against 
economic forces which were invisible to them, and beyond their 
grasp. 

There is but little systematic knowledge of wage rates prior to 
1875, although abundance of detailed Statements in various coal-fields 
are available, and a surer starting-point for their general consideration 
is the 1888 basis. There are numerous references to earnings averaging 
10s, a day, and even more abundant assurances that this was not a 
representative figure, but that 6s. a day was a fairer eStimate. We 
can recall the significant oath No. 8 of the trade union initiation 
form, ‘‘I will never in a boasting manner make known how much 
money I get, or in how short a time—So help me God.” In many 
cases wages were made up and paid monthly, with an allowance at 
the end of a fortnight on the wage account. This “long pay” was 
another source of friction, and there were frequent demands for 
weekly wages. There is evidence in the arbitration proceedings of 
1870 to 1880 that wage problems were almost analagous to those of 
1920 and onward, except that the industry had never faced and never 
contemplated the great problem of a definite contraction of its labour 
requirements. There seemed a general contentedness with the 
principle that wages should be regulated according to the price of the 
product, by the sliding-scale method ; but it came under critical 
scrutiny during the following five years, when trade was stagnant 
and prices fell with monotonous regularity. There was no hope then 
of such a demand as that of 1872, that wages mut be advanced by 
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35 per cent, and all the efforts of the unions were directed agains 
reductions. Pithead profits on coal ran from 4d. to 6d. a ton, and 
dividends on capital inveSted varied according to many different 
factors, one being the opening up of thin and difficult seams during 
the earlier boom period. Up to 1874 wages had not been a crucial 
issue in mining, on any comparison of Standards, and it was Stated 
in that year that since 1871 they had risen by 58 per cent as previously 
mentioned. When a severe contraction of markets affected sales, the 
men’s representatives talked of transferring the incidence of wages 
from selling prices to profits. 

The Beehive, a trade union journal which enjoyed success until 
1877, throws interesting light on the wage controversies of a decade. 
It is evident that miners’ leaders were divided about the correé basis 
of wages, for Macdonald was opposed to the sliding-scale arrangement, 
and Lloyd Jones warned the miners against the effects of a method 
which gave them a direct interest in high coal prices. He advised 
in 1874 as a foundation a guaranteed minimum—some figure below 
which wages could not fall and which would be sufficient to feed and 
clothe and provide personal comfort for the miner’s family. During 
the South Wales troubles of 1871 the owners were offering 6s. a day 
for “‘ good practical colliers’’ and about 3s. a day for lads. Notice 
of a ten per cent reduction in 1874 led to a long Strike in 1875, again 
in South Wales, Halliday running a series of ‘‘ No Surrender ”’ mass 
meetings. 

The Struggle began on January 1, and terminated on May 29, 
when the men accepted a reduction of 124 per cent, because they had 
come to realize the serious position. They accepted the sliding-scale 
arrangement of northern collieries, and formed a joint committee 
with the owners, one of the members being William Abraham (Mabon) 
of Pontypridd, destined to come into greater prominence in the next 
thirty years. In the Stagnation of trade which fell to its severest 
pressure in 1878, mines and other great industrial undertakings had 
to Sop production, and one or two banks failed. 

A copy of a South Wales agreement dated December 11, 1875, 
reveals very careful phrasing of the clauses to safeguard the interests 
of employers and workers. It introduced the sliding-scale principle, 
regulated by the selling price of coal, and defined in the following 
terms : 

1. That the minimum wages to be paid at the several collieries 
shall be fixed at five per cent above the prices paid in the same 
collieries in 1869, adjusted to the imperial ton and determined as 
follows: For the steam coal collieries, the cutting price of the 
Upper Four Feet seam in the Aberdare Valley should be the 
Sandard: for the Bituminous collieries of Monmouthshire 
and the Caerphilly district, the cutting price of the Mynyddislwyn 
and the Tillery seam shall be the Standard: for the Bituminous 
collieries of Glamorganshire, which includes all the collieries in 
the Neath and Swansea districts, with the exception of the 
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Cross-Lands, California, Cawdor, and the Hendreforgan collieries, 
the cutting price of the No. 3 Rhondda seam shall be the Standard. 

2. The minimum Standard of wages payable in the several 
seams—that is, the Upper Four Feet seam in the Aberdare Valley, 
the Mynyddislwyn and Tillery seams and the No. 3 Rhondda 
seam, as fixed, by adding five per cent to the several cutting prices 
paid for them in the year 1869, shall be the equivalent wages for 
the following net minimum selling prices for the several descriptions 
of colliery-screened large coal, delivered free on board in the ports 
of Cardiff, Newport, and Swansea, that is to say, 


Steam Coal _ . A ; ‘ . (1298. a ton 
Mynyddislwyn and Tillery Coal » 11s. a ton 
No.3 Rhondda Coal . ; : » 21S. a ton 


3. The foregoing minimum selling prices and minimum cutting 
prices and wages are to include all claims of the workpeople in 
respect to the extra cost of getting coal due to the Mines Regulation 
Act. 

4. The wages payable as and from the 18 day of January, 
1876, being determined as hereinafter provided for, shall be 
regulated according to the following scale, that is to say : As soon 
as the average nett prices obtained for large colliery-screened coal 
free on board at the ports of Cardiff, Swansea, and Newport, 
advance one shilling above the respective minimum prices on 
Clause 2, the wages payable to the workmen for the succeeding 
six months shall be advanced seven-and-a-half per cent upon the 
minimum wages, and so on, seven-and-a-half per cent for every 
shilling advanced on such selling prices up to a maximum of 2!s. 

. it being understood that wages shall also be reduced accord- 
ing to the same scale down to the aforesaid minimum of ras. nett 
and 11s. as mentioned in Clause 2. 

5. The average selling price of the several descriptions of 
colliery-screened large coal free on board in Cardiff, Newport, 
and Swansea, during the months of November and December, 
1875, shall determine wages payable according to the foregoing 
scale for the six months commencing January 1S and terminating 
June goth, 1876. At the end of the period, and of each succeeding 
half-yearly period of six months, ending 31st December and the 
30th June, the books of the owners shall be examined by account- 
ants appointed by the owners and workmen, and the average nett 
prices realised, free on board, for the preceding six months, shall 
determine the wages for the ensuing six months.” 


A further clause in this typical agreement provided for its applica- 
tion to all the collieries within the Association. It will be observed 
that this agreement of 1875 provided for joint accountancy, for a 
period of ascertainment, and for wages to rise or fall at half-yearly 
periods in accordance with selling prices. The agreement quoted 
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was in operation twenty-eight years, during which time no great 
Strike occurred within its area and throughout its whole period. 
** Mabon ”’ was its Staunch advocate. I well remember reporting his 
cheery speeches to miners on its advisability at the very time when a 
new and less experienced generation of leaders was agitating for a 
change. 

Firs& introduced into the mining industry in 1874, the sliding 
scale became generally adopted during the next five years. Cumber- 
land was the first to be terminated in 1881, Cannock Chase and 
South Staffs ended theirs in 1883, Northumberland in 1886, Lanark 
and Durham in 1889.1 


1 For a history of the sliding-scale movement, see L. L. Price’s book on 
Industrial Peace, or The Adjustment of Wages, by Sir William Ashley. 


CHAPTER III 


Rapid Transition—Coal-dust under Suspicion—Mining Prattwe of 1875— 
Electricity goes Underground—A Housing Transformation—ReSiriction 
of Output—The Miners’ Federation Formed—What Happened in 1899 
—Forgetting the Personal Faétor—Sliding Scale to Conciliation Board. 


THE period 1875-1890 was one of great and rapid transition. It 
presents a series of tableaux so impressive as to be capable, one would 
imagine, of checking the slide of the Miners’ Federation towards 
Communism. A study of the last fifty years would reveal in a Startling 
fashion what a lot of progress was attributable to capital, and what a 
little to trade unionism. At firS glance, such a comparison may sound 
unfair, but I think it is justified by the facts. One may apply this 
common te&t of facts to the domestic life of the miners’ home, to the 
comparative safety and comfort of working places, or to the extra- 
ordinary evolution of the whole industry as it breasted a way to the 
employment of over a million people. The purpose of this chapter 
is to take a necessarily brief survey of this transition period. 

Up to 1875 there had been comparatively little change in the 
construction of the Davy Lamp, introduced in 1815. There was a 
very limited knowledge of the cause and origin of explosions, and as 
a consequence very limited precaution against the incidence of such 
disasters. All of them were attributed to fire-damp, but through 
the ’eighties and the nineties a few thoughtful minds were turning 
attention to other possible causes. 

It is of interest to recall that Mr. Galloway and Mr. Hall brought 
the subject before the Royal Commission of 1876. They submitted 
the opinion that a blown-out shot in the presence of coal-du& and in 
the absence of fire-edamp might cause considerable explosions. Mr. 
John Boland Atkinson, in evidence before the Royal Commission on 
Explosions from Coal-dust, in 1892, said : 


“It now remains to be proved that coal-du& and air alone 
can be ignited by the flame of shots, and that such an explosion 
can be carried on indefinitely without the pressure of any fire- 
damp. . . . I think the duS which colle&s on engine planes, on 
engine haulage roads, is of a very dangerous character. It requires 
a special combination of circumStances, I believe, before coal-dust 
and air become ignited. It requires the coal-du& to be finely 
divided, dry, and shaken into the air by a shot.” 


The jury which investigated the Altofts explosion of 1886 returned 
a verdict that the whole of the men concerned (exclusive of certain 
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names given) “ met their deaths from an explosion of coal-dust caused 
by the firing of an unskilfully drilled shot.” Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Wm. Garforth cited this verdiét in his evidence before the Royal 
Commission of 1892. 

It was disclosed to the Royal Commission of 1906, over which 
Lord Monkswell presided, that Mr. J. B. Atkinson, a divisional 
inspector of mines, had previously submitted a report to the Home 
Office in which he developed the theory that coal-dus played an 
important and hitherto unsuspected part in mine explosions. But 
this theoretical feature of the report was severely cut down, on the 
ground that it was no part of the Home Office duty to advertise mere 
personal opinions. That important contribution was sacrificed, but 
several minds were bending a suspicious concentration upon the 
culpability of coal-dus%. In 1876 Dr. Galloway (later Sir William 
Galloway) had read a paper before the Royal Society in which he 
pointed out the dangers arising from coal-du&, and managers were 
making observations of their own. 

An impression of some possible responsibility was becoming fixed 
and the Atkinson brothers and others devoted themselves to the task 
of solution. A series of experiments carried out by Sir William Gar- 
forth at Altofts, financed by the Mining Association at a cost of 
£13,000, resulted in positive proof in 1g08 that coal-dust was capable 
of initiating an explosion, and capable of developing an explosion 
created by other causes. It was a decisive point, necessitating imme- 
diate and unremitting attention to preventive measures. During the 
Stage of suspicion, watering of the dust was regarded as a preventive, 
but further experience and test resulted in Stone-duSting being univer- 
sally adopted as an absolute preventive. Clouds of finely divided 
coal-dust will explode, and by the force of explosion raise similarly 
combustible clouds unless the whole is neutralised by shale-dust. It 
is impossible to conjecture how many disasters have been averted by 
this discovery of the efficacy of inert dus. Sir William Edward 
Garforth, who died in 1921, was knighted in 1914 for his services to 
mining, and notably for his lifelong endeavour towards safety in 
mines, and for efficient rescue apparatus. 

The Mining Association also financed research into the cause and 
prevention of spontaneous combustion in mines, and as a result, that 
once daily and deadly peril has been almo entirely abolished. The 
geological Structure of coal, its alternate bands, or layers, and their 
respective capacities for absorbing oxygen at different temperatures, 
came within the range of this research. It was proved that this natural 
capacity for oxidisation was a primary cause of spontaneous com- 
buSstion, and from the discovery of the cause it was not a long journey 
to the development of methods which prevented the process of 
oxidisation. 

In 1896 Dr. J. S. Haldane published his investigations into the 
causes of death in colliery explosions. He found that nearly 95 per cent 
of deaths due to explosions were dire¢tly caused by carbon-monoxide 
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poisoning, and later it was discovered that the presence of a very 
small percentage of this gas was fatal. A proportion of ‘02 per 
cent could have evil effeGs, and two per cent was highly dangerous. 
Many times since I have seen the reading of the percentage of carbon- 
monoxide to the fines decimal point, and it is appropriate to turn 
back a moment to other and cruder methods. I quote from The 
Geology of Yorkshire by Prof. P. F. Kendall and Mr. H. E. Wroot : 


‘<A practice prevalent in the county presents us with one of the 
most ghastly methods of earning a living of which we know. To 
prevent accumulation of gas it was customary in some mines for 
a man to go every night through the workings exploding the gas 
which had gathered during the day. He was rolled in a cover of 
wool or leather ; his face was protected by a mask and a hood 
resembling that of a monk, and he crawled along the earth to get 
as much respirable air as possible, for the fire-damp, being lighter 
than air, rises to the highest part of the mine. For this reason he 
was provided with a lighted candle on the end of a stick, which it 
was his duty to poke into all likely corners where gas might have 
gathered.” 


Such a contrast illuStrates one example of amazing change in 
mining practice. It is interesting to speculate upon the extent to 
which mechanical invention and improvement in other spheres are 
directly attributable to the incentive provided by mining development. 
The mine manager of to-day would find it difficult to visualise the 
mining conditions of 1875, and I am quite sure that the young zealots 
who preach Communism would be far wiser if they devoted their 
energies to a Study of the history of mining. They would find con- 
trasts to amuse them and find, too, that the slogan “‘ Agitate ! 
Organise ! ”’ had quite a minor effect through these decades of develop- 
ment. Would they but recapture a mental picture of their grand- 
fathers, as young and hearty men, foregathering at the little single 
cage of a shaft whose diameter was seven-and-a-half feet, each one 
carrying a supply of green tallow candles and a box of cartridges 
made up at home from black gunpowder—then, I think, they would 
visualise progress, and perhaps recognise how much of it is due to 
capital and management. 

The shaft was probably three hundred feet deep, wood-lined, and 
surmounted by wooden headstocks. A colliery yard bleak and black 
knew no screening plant, no washery, no by-product plant, none of 
your improved surface gear, no telephone system, no eledtric signalling 
and no haulage engines. At the foot of the shaft, the road-way was 

* Since the above was written I have been interested to discover an argument 
submitted by the Rev. Geo. Brooks of Hailsworth in June of 1892 that “‘ the 
improvements which have taken place in the lot of working men and the larger 
prosperity which has attended our manufactures and commerce in the last fifty 
years are not due to trade unionism at all, but to causes of a wholly distinct and 


independent character, which would have produced very much the same results, 


and possibly even the same results in larger measure had there been no trade 
unions at all.” 
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illuminated by open flare lamps, or possibly naked gas jets. Steam 
for ventilation or power purposes was conduéted from the surface, 
a companion pipe being devoted to gas. Those days have gone, just 
as certainly as those more distant ones when a mine manager com- 
plained that it was now necessary to walk nine score yards from the 
shaft to the coal face, and the distance was so costly that the coal 
hardly paid for cutting. 

The modern mine manager leases thousands of acres of mineral, 
and talks of road lengths in thousands of yards. He and his thousands 
of men engaged in a modern mine present the climax of the smaller 
days of hand-filling, leaving all the small behind, and then of the 
shovel, and later of the riddle. In 1875 a shaft producing 500 tons 
a day was unusual, and a day’s turn of 700 tons was something to 
record in the newspapers. Coke was produced in numerous plants 
of the old bee-hive type of coke-oven, wasting all the gas and other 
coal constituents, even though a public demand for gas was developing 
at the time. Out of these conditions the twentieth century has evolved 
its wonderful by-produé plants, its shafts of 21 feet diameter descend- 
ing 900 to 1600 feet ; its output of 3000 tons a day from a single shaft, 
and its increase, from 1875 to 1913, of ninety per cent in the number 
of persons employed. Near to the small wooden-head Stocks of 1875 
were the egg-ended boilers coated with an insulating cover of cow-hair, 
Straw, and clay, the mixture that preceded the asbestos and silica wool 
compounds of later years. 

There was no nice analysis of water for its degree of hardness, nor 
any observation of fuel requirement for Steam. There were no multi- 
tubed boilers generating steam up to 200 lbs. per square inch, and no 
constant insurance and inspection of the old boilers that were capable 
of generating up to a pressure of 40-50 lbs. per square inch. As late 
as 1887, says a report submitted to the Samuel Commission on behalf 
of the West Yorkshire coal-owners, Steam was conveyed from the 
surface 1000 yards inbye to work pumps. Ele¢tricity was unknown 
in the mines of 1875, and the first attempts to use it for lighting pur- 
poses—-1878-—were not successful. It was successfully harnessed for 
pumping services in 1881, and in i883 electric haulage gear was 
installed underground. Up to 1875 horse haulage was universal 
underground, and I have had the interesting experience in one 
locality of seeing the municipal tramway service transformed from 
horse to electric power, followed a-few years later by a replica of the 
same transformation on the roads below, where the once familiar 
padding of the pony’s hoof yielded place to the cable and the 
invisible element. Ele¢tricity has made an inestimable contribution 
to the economic working of the mines. The men owe it something, 
for it assisted in making mining possible during an extraordinary 
wave of ca’ canny working.1 But the application of ele¢tricity to 


1 I refer to the period of the Saturday play-day, and the 1892 holiday strike 
to reduce stocks and so force up prices, as well as to the limitation of the day’s 
output. Mechanical aids dissipated the effect of this policy upon product. 
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underground workings brought several special problems of flash-proof 
apparatus. 

Horse-gins were Sill to be observed in 1875 as the winding gear 
of very small collieries. At others was a single or double cylinder 
horizontal engine, or a single cylinder vertical engine, with simple 
slide valves. Walve gear and braking devices were very imperfect, 
while safety devices against over-winding were of the crudest, or non- 
existent. Signals were sent from below on a system of wire-pulls, and 
from the surface by the human voice. I have often thought what 
a wonderful story could be written about ropes, for they play such a 
very important part in most varied induStries, and are the subjects 
of such watchful and conStant care. In mining they are of especial 
interest, and many a battle royal has turned upon rope—best 
hemp or iron or Steel, round or flat. Many of the pits of 1875 
used flat ropes and gradually the round rope took precedence, and 
steel won as the constituent material because of its lightness and 
durability. 

There were no rotary tipplers under the wooden head-gear of 
1875, for tubs were run into an end tippler and discharged on a fixed 
bar screen. As the coal ran down the screen to the wagons, men or 
boys or, in some cases, women, examined the coal. Picking belts had 
not come into use. Here and there were simple trough washers, but the 
business of washing coal had not matured and the idea of it Still 
remained a national joke. The engineman of 1875 lubricated from a 
kettle of tallow kept warm on the cylinder head, and in improved 
lubrication since that time lies much of the possibility of high pressure 
air compression and high speed Steam-engines which followed. In the 
deeper mines the general light carried was the unbonneted Davy, 
the Stephenson, or the Clanny lamp, capable of being extinguished 
by a sharp current of air. Coal was displaced by the exploding of a 
charge inserted into a hole, Semmed in such a manner as to admit 
a wheat Straw, filled with black powder, and having attached to it 
a paper soaked in saltpetre. This saltpetre was then lighted by a 
candle or, in the case of deep mines where safety lamps were used, by 
a hot wire heated in the lamp gauze. The flame thus travelled down 
the powder-filled straw to the miner’s cartridge inserted more deeply. 
It was in 1875 that Nobel invented dynamite, and it was only very 
shortly afterwards that the safety fuse was introduced. Pumping, 
ventilation, and machine mining are other aspects with an evolution 
of their own. 

While the mining engineer was catching a vision of infinite scope, 
and the salesman in fields afar was intent upon letting customers have 
“the right coal at the right price” in markets from Russia to Peru, 
the day of the archite@ had not yet come, and Colliers’ Row, in 
thousands of cases, was but a series of tiny and ill-built cottages 
lacking one single amenity, and offering many hindrances to health 
and comfort alike. Too often one encountered squalid villages packed 
close to the pit-yard, every cottage occupied by a miner, with a 
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“ Quality Row ” on the outskirts for deputies and foremen. In the 
drinking shops one discovered miners, miners’ wives, and miners’ 
babies, all in one clamorous babel of voices, drinking, disputing, and 
bawling. Where seating accommodation was not adequate they sat 
on the floor, and women would sit about the floor nursing babies, 
giving them an occasional sip for the sake of quietness. Moot quarrels 
were revived in such an atmosphere, and men came outside to settle 
matters. There were fights and screams and shouting half the night, 
and not seldom a tragedy. Be it remembered always that it was a 
coal-owner—Sir Arthur Markham—who made the great fight against 
these scenes, and shamed the miners of half the country against such 
week-ends of debauch. I was with him when he faced angered mobs 
alone and won the battle. The miners were wild with Arthur Mark- 
ham, but they are good sports, and when they knew he was right they 
came his way. 

Those deplorable scenes of 1880-1900 are over now, and they can 
never return. By common consent colliery owners in all parts of the 
country put down good housing as part of their capital costs. To-day 
I could take you to colliery villages in Kent, in Yorkshire, in Notting- 
hamshire, as fair to see as Welwyn or Golders Green, and incom- 
parably more interesting. Very soon I could become enthusiastic for 
mining by merely recalling the changes I have seen ; the installation 
of fine pit-head baths, the erection of attractive villages, every house 
nicely built ; every house having an extensive and picturesque garden ; 
every house having eledtric light, often on the penny-in-the-slot 
system, and wonderfully cheap ; every house having its bath, which 
is not used, most definitely, for Storing coals. ‘There are village 
greens, sports fields, children’s recreation grounds, institutes, dance 
halls and many amenities of social life. How many of these things 
have strikes accomplished ? Not one of them. How many of these 
have trade unions won? None, other than the Welfare Scheme, 
which was a mutual victory. But the new and happier home-life, 
the place in the sun for the miner and his wife and his daughter, is the 
creation of the company whose successful continuance depends on 
the co-operation of the men thus considered. 

These changes are far more wonderful and refreshing than any- 
thing which could be accomplished within the narrow vision of Is. a 
day increase, but remember that at an International Trade Union 
Congress in 1886, the British leaders were declaring “ there was no 
chance of improvement so long as the present State of society con- 
tinued to exist.” Time has proved them hopelessly wrong, and has 
vindicated the preaching of Thomas Burt, that gentlest and most 
patient of Labour leaders, and of ““ Mabon” Abraham, that physical 
giant by comparison, who held his faith to conciliation and a sliding 
scale. Time has proved the folly of the 1881 decision of the Yorkshire 
Miners’ Association to abolish the sliding scale and to determine 
upon a fixed policy of restriction of output, and the subsequent decision 
of the Lancashire Miners’ Association in 1883: ‘* That the time has 
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come when working miners shall regulate the production of coal.’’* 


That policy has been revived periodically ever since, and it is Stull 
nursed in an unofficial sense. It was obvious in the troubles of 1911- 
1914, and it was revived in the 1919-1921 controversy. Those times 
come under review later, and I but allude to them in passing as another 
illuSration of the danger of misleading mass opinion. In 1885 there 
was loud talk of ‘‘ the inevitable destiny of sudden revolution in this 
country,”’ and the late H. M. Hyndman believed “‘ that the great 
revolution of the nineteenth century was at hand.” What time could 
be more appropriate, asked Hyndman, than the year 1889, the first 
centenary of the French Revolution? In 1889 we had the London 
dock strike for a penny an hour, in 1889 John Burns was elected to 
the L.C.C., in 1889 the Miners’ Federation boasted 96,000 members ; 
but for all these the world jogged along very much the same, and the 
contraction of work during the next three years showed trade union 
leaders that high-sounding phrases cannot stop the ebb and flow of 
the economic tide. 

The hours controversy waged unceasingly from 1875 to 1908, when 
the Eight Hours Act became law, and is dealt with more extensively 
in a subsequent chapter. It caused differences between the organisa- 
tion of miners, and differences between employers and workmen in 
several areas. Yorkshire miners had overthrown the sliding scale, in 
1881, but Northumberland and Durham remained bitterly opposed 
to the whole theory of restriction of output for many years afterwards. 
The sliding-scale basis of pay and an abundance of coal was their 
avowed policy, and in that decade of dispute Ben Pickard indulged 
in many an angry outburst against Wilson and Burt. Wilson could be 
ironical and waspish, Pickard huge, bombastic, and dictatorial.® 
Sliding scale or non-sliding scale was the issue, and an endeavour to 
get an eight hours clause in the revised Mines Regulation Act of 1887 
accentuated the dispute. Scottish miners were entering the world of 
organised labour, for in 1885 the Mid and West Lothian Union was 
established, and in the following year a more ambitious Scottish Mine 
Workers’ Association was formed. Fife had a small organisation in 
1888, when the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain was eStablished. 
Its first constituent organisations were Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, 
the Midlands, Fife, and one of the numerous small South Wales 
organisations. The combined first membership of the Federation 


1 It is of interest to notice here that the miners of Northumberland and 
Durham had weathered the trade distress of 1875 to 1879 better than those of 
any other district. The miners’ associations of both counties regarded the eight 
hours movement as part of the restriction of output policy which they officially 
opposed. All the new associations, including Scotland, adopted the lead of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire towards restriction. In four successive annual con- 
ferences (see reports officially given to the Press, or Webb’s History of Trade 
Unionism), this system had strenuous advocates. Each year the owners gave 
ai of the seriousness of this policy (see Colliery Guardian, in frequent 
issues). 

2 Webb's History of Trade Unionism. 

5 See My Life for Labour, by Robert Smillie. 
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was 36,000, and the organisations remaining outside were Durham, 
Northumberland (both of which joined up twenty years later) and 
South Wales. I like to think of the deeply-rooted argument of the 
northern miners during that period of separate organisation, that 
regular employment was a boon infinitely more precious than any 
small increase in the daily wage, or slight reduction in the hours of 
work. Thrifty miners of that period, in all distrits, worked overtime 
or put in a double shift and thought of it as a gain, not as a hardship. 
Mining was then, as it is now, a concern of the individual. Finally 
and fully its deStiny rests upon the working place at the coal face and 
the integrity of the man getting out the mineral. Much individual 
discretion is necessary, and personal charaéter is a vital factor. 

Not for a moment am I suggesting any descent in that element of 
personal quality during recent years, but I do impute serious con- 
sequences to a general code of industrial ethics which obscures from 
the mind of the individual all conception of his own importance to the 
welfare of his family, his industry, and his nation. A false dorine, 
like a leprous distilment, has coursed through the veins and alleys 
of the trade union body. It has taken the fine edge of skill from the 
hands, and some vigour from the will to conquest. Prove it? Yes, 
I will, in its place and season, but it is an obligation first to review 
in brief the years before the induStry talked collectively and before 
miners could fall back upon “ Minnie,” as they fondly termed the 
guaranteed minimum authorised in 1912, and ceased to worry about 
that little extra which made such a difference to the accountant’s 
Story. ‘There had been joint conferences between employers and men 
at the Westminster Palace Hotel as early as 1886, but always, not only 
up to 1888, but even under the national agreements of 1921 and 1924, 
and again under the reversion to district agreements in 1926, all 
wage rates and percentage rates, fluctuate nationally as they might, 
rested on a foundation of local price lists, agreed not only on a pit 
basis, but on sections of the same pit, and agreed also between manager 
and worker. With the twentieth century came the custom of fixing 
or revising such price lists in the presence of trade union officials, or 
referring suggested lists to them for ratification. 

When the Miners’ Federation was created at the Birmingham 
Conference of 1888, Henry Broadhurst, M.P., so long the secretary of 
the Trades Union Congress, was there to hear the decision of these 
things. There was no crucial mining problem then, for trade was 
increasing, and the task of Wilson, Enoch Edwards, Keir Hardie, 
“Mabon” Abraham, Ben Pickard, Thomas Ashton, Thomas Burt, 
James Macdonald, Ted Cowey, Robert Smillie, James Haslam, William 
Harvey, and other representative leaders of those times was to organise 
more and more while the tide was with them. How effective they 
were in this dire@tion is shown by the growth in members from 36,000 
in 1888 to 200,000 in 1893. 

Although no distri@ agreements were made for long afterwards, 
base rates were fixed in 1888, and since that year Conciliation Boards 
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have revised and adjusted those rates. The Eastern Federated Area 
Board thus regulated wages from 1888 to 1921 for Yorkshire, Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, Leicester, Shropshire, 
Staffordshire, North Wales, and Cannock Chase. As Warwickshire 
and East Worcester also followed its findings, it decided the wages of 
more than a third of all mine workers. Northumberland resorted to 
the Conciliation Board in preference to the sliding scale in 1887, and 
Durham took the same course in 1889. Northumberland had worked 
without a properly constituted Board from 1887 to 1894, and after 
two years of unhappy experiment again abandoned the system until 
1900. South Wales continued the sliding scale until 1902. A 
Scottish Coal Trade Conciliation Board had been established in 1889, 
and it devised a method of sliding scale accompanied by a maximum 
and a minimum. 

The Statistical records in this volume will sufficiently indicate to 
the lay reader not only the wage fa¢ts of the industry during the last 
fifty years, but the complexity of all those convolutions and considera- 
tions which go to the adjustment of mine workers’ earnings. They are 
in many grades, from the “‘ hewer ”’ or “‘ undercutter ” of coal in the 
Stall or longwall face, to the ‘“‘ ganger ’’ who controls the convoy of 
tubs to the shaft, and to the road repairer or timber worker. Those 
are only typical of far more numerous grades, each exercising its own 
function in the safe condu¢t of the mine, but every such grade is again 
sub-divided, with adjustments dependent on the extent to which 
machine mining and electrical or other mechanical haulage have 
been adopted. There are several classes of surface workers, and all 
have to take some portion of the total wage cost on every ton of coal 
handled. There is, therefore, a minor problem of equity in the adjust- 
ment of these proportions within the larger and more serious problem 
of making sure that each ton of coal shall yield a sum adequate for 
this necessary division, and cover also those manifold capital costs 
which are so formidable in all mining propositions. An interested 
reader who has never been down a coal-mine would be well advised 
to seek an opportunity of acquainting himself with the chief opera- 
tions of the industry. Personal knowledge would throw a flood of 
light on the complexity of mining problems. 


CHAPTER IV 


Coal Trusts Suggested—County Syndicates—The Hours Controversy— 
Restriction of Output—A Strike to Clear Stocks—Durham and Northum- 
berland Strike—When Coal was Cheap—Records of Annual Produétion— 
Data on Wages and Prices. 


RATIONALISATION became a familiar word during 1927, but the word 
was not newly coined for the period, and the idea it conveyed has been 
discussed intermittently for fifty years past. Sir George Eliot, who 
began life as a miner, had advanced a scheme in 18q1 for the joint 
restriction of coal output and the co-operative sale of coal by means 
of a gigantic syndicate. All the great coal-owners were to enter this 
commercial combine, which should declare a dividend of five to ten 
per cent on its operations to member firms. All the men employed 
by these firms were to have some share in the proceeds, for it was 
proposed that they should receive a half-share of additional profits 
up to five per cent and a third share beyond that figure. Sir George 
Eliot also suggested that as a safeguard against mutual inflation of 
prices, the Board of Trade should have arbitration powers, and that 
its consent should be obtained in any case where a proposed dividend 
exceeded fifteen per cent. Long before that time similar proposals 
had been made, but they had never received serious attention in the 
Press until 1891, when they were given great prominence. The four 
counties which were said to have assented to the joint control of their 
respective output were Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Lancashire, and 
Staffordshire. 

The scheme broke in upon a time of change and anxiety in the 
industry. Great sinking developments were in contemplation on a 
scale then thought to be colossal, and contemporary with them came 
a biting east wind of Continental challenge. There was no sheltering 
screen behind which prices could be maintained, and the mining 
industry was then writing on the wall the message that required an 
interpreter before it was understood of the people that it was impossible 
to maintain a high level of prices and wages in this country while a 
much lower level prevailed elsewhere. Coal, like water, has the 
forceful habit of finding its level. 

All the elements were blowing up toward the storms of 1892 and 
1893, and the workers lacked an interpreter of the Strange hieroglyphics 
on the wall. Then, as now, and as in every periodic crisis, dear 
simple souls came forward with new-found solutions in their hands, 
believing that their fresh and inexperienced minds could evolve ideas 
that had not occurred to those who were involved in the Study of the 
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industry every day. Thus Mr. Wm. Mather, M.P., advanced the 
novel and impradticable idea of letting the miners’ unions settle the 
eight hours controversy all by themselves. Under his scheme these 
unions were to be made the statutory bodies empowered with 
authority to fix their own hours of labour within their own spheres of 
influence. A pamphlet describing the scheme was addressed to all 
Members of Parliament, and a number of GladStonian Liberals 
regarded it as a satisfa€tory solution of the difficulty. The fatal weak- 
ness of this nice arrangement was that the employers who found the 
wages and had to make the mines pay were to have no voice in the 
fixing of hours. They were to be given “‘ notice of intention ” to vary 
the hours, and allowed to make observations in joint conference, but 
they were to be devoid of power. The hours of the working day 
fixed by the union were to constitute the legal and binding day for the 
district. 

The charitable intention of the scheme was the extrication of the 
Miners’ Federation from its difficulty with Northumberland and 
Durham over the limitation of working hours. Those two counties 
had taken a ballot vote on the direc issue of Parliamentary inter- 
vention, and decided against it by 28,217 votes to 12,684. But this | 
gratuitous solution, which allowed the northern pitmen to Stick to 
eight, and the midlanders to plump for half the number if so they 
deemed fit, overlooked still another consideration—that miners will 
trust no external service, however well intentioned. Only a “ born 
pitman’’ may advise miners, and at a Birmingham conference in 
August of 1892 the Federation declared for “‘ no local option.” 

Within my own experience of the Miners’ Federation, its annual 
conferences have demanded the eight hours day, have secured it, then 
reduced it to seven hours, and have demanded six as the maximum, 
and then have vigorously protested against the eight hours day. 
Concurrently with the increasing demand for fewer working hours 
was the persistent advocacy of that policy which most miners believed 
to be the infallible panacea for all the ills of trade—the reStriGtion of 
output to keep up prices. It is referred to in previous chapters, and 
it is almost inescapable throughout the Story. The men, and the 
majority of their leaders, had failed to perceive until the la& few years 
of the nineteenth century that the whole industry was undergoing a 
transition from the “ sheltered ”’ to the ‘‘ unsheltered ” list of trades, 
and that Continental competition was Sernly tapping at the door. 
Although other countries had begun to develop their coal resources 
extensively, a conference of the Miners’ Federation held in Man- 
chester on February 12, 1892, unanimously resolved : 


“‘ That this conference is in favour of a general stoppage of all 
the collieries on a date to be fixed by this conference, but that a 
conference be held during the first week of the Soppage to deter- 
mine whether the pits shall resume work at the end of the week 
or shall remain closed longer.” 
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A membership of 300,000 ceased work, constituted as follows : 
Yorks, 70,000; Lancs and Cheshire, 65,000 ; Derbyshire, 26,000 ; 
Nottingham, 20,000 ; Cannock Chase, 16,000 ; North Wales, 10,000 ; 
Cumberland, 5000; Fores of Dean, 5000. They unanimously 
decided that one week’s Stand was sufficient. 

The adjourned meeting of the Conference was held at Westminster 
in March, and it was there declared that the objec of the Strike had 
been achieved. A further resolution adopted by the delegates pledged 
the men to work only five days per week, and fixed Monday as a general 
play-day, the scheme to come into operation on April 11. At that 
time the average weekly earnings over all men and youths over 
seventeen years of age throughout Lancashire was 34s. to 40s., and 
they felt independent. ‘There were new discoveries of seams in 
Lancashire, and South Wales was forging ahead. Indeed, the two 
northern counties had struck a blow at their old prestige by their 
twelve weeks’ Strike of 1892. ‘‘ For God’s sake, take care what you 
are about,” said Mr. J. L. Wharton, M.P., Chairman of the Durham 
Quarter Sessions in April of that year. Ina speech to the Grand Jury 
he spoke through them to the miners of the county, “‘ Get the be& 
advice you can ; consult the best men you have as to what the real 
facts are.” Ninety thousand men were out for eleven weeks against 
a proposed reduction of ten per cent, and at the end of it all they 
accepted the ten per cent as just, but they had put 27,000 men in 
other trades out of work, and it was estimated that 14,000 persons 
spent the summer on the verge of starvation. 

** The effects of the Strike are already most terrible to contemplate,” 
said The Times of April 3rd, ‘‘ and are likely to be far greater and more 
deplorable before many days are past. Never in the history of trade 
and industry in the north has there been so grave a crisis.” 

The introduction of some little Statistical data will illustrate at 
this point the trend of coal-field development. All the figures are 
extra@ted from official and contemporary sources. ‘Taking first the 
northern coal-fields, as being the oldest, we get the following com- 
parison of outputs in the years 1873, 1880, and 188g, in thousands 
of tons : 


Coalfield 1873 1880 1889 
Scotland East ; : :  - EO;T42 12,019 23,217 
Scotland West 6,715 6,215 ; 
Northumberland and North Durham 12,204 14,046 17,122 
South Durham . : 17,436 20,581 21,979 
morkshire =. , : ; 2 1553 ait I 17,473 21,976 
Totals. : : : 618 808 70,334 84,294 


The areas given in the above table accounted for 50 per cent of 
the total output of Great Britain in 1873, and it was Still 49 per cent 
in 1889. In the same period the output of the Midland Counties 
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area—Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, Warwick, Staffs, Lancashire, 
and Shropshire, had developed in the following manner :— 


1873 1880 1889 
43,553,000 48,945,000 54,732,000 


In this case, although aggregate outputs had increased, the per- 
centage of national output had declined owing to very small progress 
in Lancashire and absolute decline in Shropshire. Yorkshire and 
South Wales were both indicating substantial advance. Throughout 
that period the industry concentrated upon the production of coal 
and paid far less attention then than now to the treatment of coal. 
As a result of this and the effect of a longer working day, output per 
capita was comparatively high. In the year 1889 the average for 
Great Britain was 314 tons per man, as compared with goo tons in 
Prussia, 198 tons in France, and 185 tons in Belgium. The following 
table gives the number of workers employed, the tonnage raised, and 
the average output per man, at quinquennial periods from 1855 to 
1889 : 


ToTaAL AND AVERAGE ANNUAL PER CAPITA OuTPUT OF COAL IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Tons Raised 


No. (in thousands Tons Raised 
Year employed of tons) per man 
1855 242,719 67,711 278 
1860 275,847 84,042 305 
1865 315,451 99,720 316 
1870 350,894 114,681 326 
1875 535,845 135,439 252 
1880 484,933 149,320 308 
1885 520,632 161,901 311 
1889 563,735 176,916 314 


The following table illuStrates the rapid increase of coal production 
in Great Britain from 1860 to 1891, and the remarkable variations in 
the average price per ton. An astonishing advance in total output in 
value and price per ton marked the years 1869 to 1873, and the 
1880 returns denoted an absolute bound from those of 1879. There 
was a precipitate fall in values from 1881 prices to those of 1882, and 
this decline in selling prices continued unabated to 1887, when coal 
was as cheap as in 1862 and 1863. Recovery came sharply with the 
trade tide of 1890. 


Coa PRropucTION IN GReaT Brirarn, 1860-1891 
Output and tonnage prices 


Value Price per ton 
Year Tons £ Savds 
1860 80,042,698 20,101,674 5 oO 
1861 83,635,214 20,908,803 5 oO 
1862 81,638,338 20,409,584 4 9 
1863 86,292,215 20,572,945 4 11 
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Coat Propuction in Great Britain, 1860-1891—contd. 


Year 
1864. 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874. 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
» 1891 


Output and tonnage prices 


Tons 


92,787,873 

98,150,587 
101,630,544 
104,500,480 
103,141,157 
107,427,557 
110,431,192 
117,352,028 
123,497,316 
128,680,131 
126,590,108 
133,306,485 
134,125,166 
134,179,968 
132,612,063 
133,720,393 
146,969,409 
154,184,300 
156,499,977 
163,737,327 
160,757,779 
159,351,418 
157,518,482 
162,119,812 
169,935,219 
176,916,727 
181,614,288 
185,479,126 


Value 
£ 
23,197,968 
24,537,046 
25,407,635 
26,125,145 
25,785,289 
26,856,882 
27,607,798 
3.53205,608 
46,311,143 
48,255,049 
46,416,372 
46,657,270 
46,943,858 
46,962,988 
46,412,222 
46,802,137 
62,461,898 
65,528,327 
44,118,409 
46,054,143 
43,446,183 
41,139,408 
38,145,930 
39,092,830 
42,971,276 
56,175,426 
745955;997 
759737000 


Price per ton 


s. 
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Returns of coal production have been made officially since 1854, 
and the following table of production in annual averages at quin- 
quennial periods shows the development of the industry from that 


time. 


In the period covered, it will be noticed, total output had 


increased by about 180 per cent, and the average consumption per 
head of the population had about doubled. 


Year 


1854 

1855-59 
1860-64 
1865-69 
1870-74 
1875-79 
1880-84 
1885-89 
1890 


Quantity Produced 


(1 =100,000 tons) 


65 
66 
85 
103 
120 
133 
156 
165 
182 


Tons Produced 


2°34 
2°34 
2°QI 
3°39 
3°79 
3°97 
4°43 
4°45 
4°60 


per head of population 
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Turning now to a comparison of principal distriéts in the year 
1890, on the basis of numbers of underground workers only, we get 


the following comparison : 
Annual Output per man 


District No. employed employed underground 
Northumberland . . 295028 405 
Durham . : . 64,858 439 
S. Wales and Mon. . 86,919 343 
Yorkshire. : . 60,542 376 
Lancs ; : . 60,035 378 
Staffs ‘ : . 30,603 468 
Derbyshire . 5 » 27,503 401 
Scotland (East) . . 38,020 388 
Scotland (West) . . 26,688 395 


The proportionate disposal of coal over its various markets at 
that time is shown in the following figures : 


Exports 
Year tons Steamers Home Consumption 
1880 18,702,000 4,926,000 123,341,000 
1891 31,083,000 8,536,000 145,860,000 


A comparative examination of wages shows the interesting fact 
that in West Scotland, where for so long the miners remained unorgan- 
ised and quite detached from any national campaign, wages compared 
very favourably with those ruling in any district of Great Britain. 
An illustration of typical wage rates is furnished by the following 
table supplied by the Durham Miners’ Association to Mr. J. Burnett 
at the Board of Trade. It gives the average daily rates operating in 
1879 and 1890 : 


Datty WacGE Rates oF DuRHAM MINERS! 


1879 1890 

Sad s.d 
Hewers 4 2 5 11 
Onsetters : ose Anaad 6 oO 
Shifters. ; : Se On 4 14 
Wastemen : ss gee RG 3 of 
Hard-putters 3 8 4 114 
Rolley-way men 3 44 4 64 
Mechanics 3 6 4 8? 


The returns showed that hewers worked a 7} hours day in 1879, 
and a 7 hours day in 18go, and normally earned 35s. a week, a wage 
often exceeding that of the London artisan of the period, who had 
to pay high rents and rates. 

At the same time coke-drawers were receiving 5s. to 6s. a day, 
Northumberland hewers were getting 6s. 10d. per shift of 74 hours. 
In 1879 the miners of that county were averaging 20s. 14d. for a week 


1 From the first Board of Trade Returns (1892) on Trade Unionism and 
Labour. 
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of 314 hours. Average selling prices of coal were low. In November 
of 1888 the national average was 4s. 4d. at the pithead ; in December 
of 1889 it was 5s. 9-6d.; in May of 1890 it was 7s. 9:8d., and in 
August of 1890 it touched 8s. 

In the year 1892, Mr. J. Burnett, that fir&t and very induStrious 
Labour Correspondent to the Board of Trade, produced the first 
records showing a trade union membership of 1,500,000 in 442 unions. 
Of this number the organised mining and quarrying group accounted 
for 315,272, the next largest group being the metal, engineering, and 
shipyard trades with 279,534 members. Discussing the State of 
trade in previous years he showed that in 1887 the average unem- 
ployment was 8-43 per cent; in 1888, 5-2 per cent; in 1889, 2-23 
per cent ; in 1890, 2-02 per cent, and in 1891, 3:24 per cent. 

The Miners’ Federation had been formed at the Manchester 
conference of 1888, its firSt constituents being Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Cheshire, the Midland area, Fife, and the small South Wales organiza- 
tion. The first total membership was 36,000, and there remained out- 
side Durham, Northumberland, South Wales, and (then unorganized) 
Scotland. By the year 1893 there were 200,000 members, and Durham 
and Northumberland continued aloof until 1908. The Mid and We& 
Lothian miners had organised in 1885 with 3,600 members in the 
union, and West Scotland was Still directed by local pit clubs. 

In 1892 coal production was less by three million tons than in 
1891 and even for the reduced production there was not a strong 
market. Employment was less regular, and some of the collieries 
were getting into difficulties. Output was in excess of the demand 
and the costs of production had overshot commercial possibilities. 
A special conference of the Miners’ Federation opened at Birmingham 
in February of 1893, and with the obje& of drawing in the un- 
affiliated districts, the following notice was sent to all unions of colliery 
workers : 


‘The conference is called for the purpose of considering the 
wages question. The executive committee of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion of Great Britain, at a meeting held on Friday, February roth, 
unanimously passed the following resolution: ‘It having come 
to the knowledge of this Board that mining districts outside this 
Federation are being pressed for further reductions in wages, we 
hereby recommend that the miners in all mining districts through- 
out England, Scotland and Wales take a general holiday, com- 
mencing on such date as a conference called for the purpose may 
determine, as in our judgment prices and wages are too low 
already.’ ”’ 

“‘ Distri@s are requested to consider the policy laid down in 
the above resolution.” 


The above notice, and the nature of the resolution adopted, 
caused Northumberland and Durham to take different courses. 
The former maintained isolation and did not send a delegate, but 
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Mr. J. Wilson, M.P., attended for the Durham men. A total of 
246,300 mine-workers were represented at the conference, and the 
proposal submitted caused acute differences. 

At the sitting on Wednesday, March 1st, Mr. Greenall (Lancs) 
moved and Mr. Brown (Scotland) seconded a resolution: ‘‘ That 
the recommendation of the executive committee of Friday, February 
10th, be accepted by the conference.” Mr. James Haslam (Derbyshire) 
moved as an amendment that the recommendation be not accepted, 
and this was seconded by Mr. Sharp (Cumberland). On a card vote 
the amendment was carried by 133,000 to 117,000 votes. Mr. Haslam 
next moved the following resolution as an alternative: ‘‘ That this 
conference recognises that the recent position of the coal trade demands 
regulation and correction, which we believe can be best carried out 
by all colliers working not more than four days a week, this regulation 
to remain in force until a future conference has decided otherwise.” 

An alluring prospect of high wages, high prices for coal, and a 
four days’ working week was laid before the delegates, but they 
suspected its will-o’-the-wisp nature, and rejected the proposal. 
Having also declined the general holiday, the conference had recorded 
its suspicion that restriction of output carried to a logical conclusion 
meant annihilation, but the delegates were Still opposed to any 
economic measure that might liberate the induStry itself. Conference 
concluded by referring the whole wage issue to the executive com- 
mittee, and thereby made almost inevitable the long stoppage of 
1893, although it had registered a surrender of the former theory 
that it could impose and enforce a system of artificial wages and 
prices. 


GHAP TER. V 


The 1893 Strike—Lord Rosebery’s Intervention—A Serious Precedent—The 
Principle Involued—Wages to Control Prices—Grave Devolopments—-The 
Featherstone Riots-—Fire and Devastation—Soldiers Fire a Volley—Free- 
dom and Tyranny—Report on the Tragedy—Mr. Gladstone’s Letter— 
The Settlement—A Village Doxology. 


THE tables of figures set out in the preceding chapter help us to realize 
the rapid improvement in trade in 1888 and the years immediately 
following. Coal prices and coal wages followed suit, but a change 
severe and unwelcome came in 1892, and the following year produced 
the first great Struggle of almoSt national dimensions within the 
industry. That prolonged Strike, its causes, effects and sensational 
incidents, furnish the theme of this chapter. It was a channel difficult 
of negotiation, a stretch of turbulent rapids that led eventually to a 
comparatively quiet voyage, into the twentieth century. In July of 
1893, 300,000 men in Yorkshire, Lancashire, and the Midlands 
came out on Strike after a series of joint and separate conferences, and 
sixteen weeks later the Stoppage was concluded under the guidance of 
Lord Rosebery. That was not precisely the first inStance of the 
intervention of a Statesman in a coal strike, for in 1874 Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain had assisted towards a settlement. It was, however, 
the first case on record of a Prime Minister nominating a member of 
the Cabinet to pilot a joint coal conference. It eStablished a very 
important and much criticised precedent, which the Scottish miners 
were anxious to follow within a few weeks, and which has since been 
an accepted policy of the Miners’ Federation. To hold out obdurately 
is to compel the Cabinet to take up the case. 

The position was complicated further in 1893 by separate Strikes 
in Scotland and South Wales, so that practically four-fifths of all 
mine-workers were on Strike. They did not deny that coal prices 
had fallen, but the Federation, with 200,000 members, contended 
that wages must not be allowed to fall because of that. Since the 
sliding-scale adjustments of 1888 wages had risen 40 per cent in ratio 
with proceeds, but 1893 demonstrated a fierce determination to have 
it both ways. The employers pointed to substantial losses and a 
falling market. 

At a meeting of the mine-owners held on June goth, the following 
resolution was carried unanimously : 


1. That the condition of the coal trade demands a reduction 
of 25 per cent in wages, and that notice to terminate contracts be 
given with a view of obtaining such reduction. 
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2. That the committee appointed to meet the miners’ repre- 
sentatives, having reported the result of their conference, it is 
resolved that to enable the men’s representatives to obtain in- 
Sructions upon the applications of the employers for a reduction 
in wages of 25 per cent and the offer to refer the subject to arbitra- 
tion, the notice to terminate contraéts be not given before the 
8th July, but that they be given on that date to terminate not 
later than July 28th. 

3. That the committee already appointed be empowered to 
meet the men’s representatives at any time, if necessary, without 
calling a further meeting of coal-owners. 


It seems necessary to add here that the 25 per cent reduction 
referred to was on the Standard paid in 1888, or 25 per cent of the 
40 per cent advance registered since that time. The demand repre- 
sented a reduction in gross wages of 17# per cent. 

Some reduction was vital, but equally vital was the principle 
which the miners had challenged, that sliding scales must be amenable 
to slide either way. That principle was re-asserted and it lay un- 
challenged for nearly thirty years. The lesson learned by a whole 
generation of miners from the Struggle of 1893 was the impossibility 
of calling ‘“‘ Heads I win : tails you lose.” 

So the Strike began with all that fervid confidence which marks 
the beginning of every Strike. At a delegate conference of the Miners’ 
Federation held on July 218, Mr. Aspinwall (Lancs) moved: “ That 
this conference is opposed to any reduction in miners’ wages at 
present,” and the resolution was carried by 198,000 votes to 50,000. 
In a speech at Oldham in the same month, Mr. Sam Woods, M.P., 
carried the assertion further by declaring that the miners of Great 
Britain were fully determined that their wages should not be reduced, 
whatever might be the condition of trade. 

Durham had joined the Federation in 1892, but it refused to 
countenance the strike, and the county was expelled from the Federa- 
tion for that reason. Another preliminary note seems necessary, 
owing to the differing syStems of wage regulation operating since 1888. 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, and the Midland counties constituting what 
became known as the Federated Area had resolved in that year that, 
come what may, wages should not be regulated in sliding scales. 
They asserted just as vehemently that selling prices mu follow and 
be controlled by wages. The point of vantage to them was their 
market, then almost exclusively national, and only to a diminutive 
extent international. The North-Eastern area and South Wales were 
important export areas, fighting international competition, and 
experience had taught the men in those distri€s the impossibility of 
controlling export prices. Thus the Federated Area had a Conciliation 
Board (covering Yorkshire, Lancashire, Nottinghamshire, Derby- 
shire, North Wales, Staffs, Warwickshire, and Leicestershire). A 
similar Board covered Cumberland, and there was a third for Somerset- 
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shire. Each of these Boards had an independent Chairman, who had 
power to give a casting vote in favour of one side or the other, but 
who had no authority to propose a compromise. One effec of this 
limitation of power was to prevent either side from submitting exorbi- 
tant demands, which would incur the risk of the Chairman’s vote. 
Such a Board had been eStablished for Durham in 1889, and Northum- 
berland created one in 1894, after the events narrated in this chapter. 
A Scottish Coal Trade Conciliation Board, formed in 1889, funétioned 
throughout the trouble in England. But South Wales was on the 
sliding scale and only displaced it for the Conciliation Board in 1go2. 
There were therefore two methods of wage adjustment in operation 
when the strike began, and the area affected was almost analagous 
with the boundary-lines of the Conciliation system. It is true that the 
sliding-scale areas had Strikes of their own, but they were on separate 
and local issues. 

When the Strike of 1893 began, it broke upon a public so used to 
the miners’ system of restriction of output and occasional halts for the 
reduction of stocks, that many people just held the view that it was 
an arrangement within the trade by which the pitmen would get a 
holiday and the owners would dispose of their surplus Stocks and get 
better prices for coal. The vast majority of miners had never con- 
templated resistance to their programme, and they were unfortunately 
advised by their leaders to endure anything, even Starvation, rather 
than accept a 10 per cent reduction. There have been more recent 
occasions on which advice so fallacious has been tendered, but always 
in the long run the rank and file realise that a ten per cent reduction 
is ninety per cent better than a hundred per cent cessation of wages. 
Then, as often since, there was great disparity and direct contra- 
diction between the Statements of “‘ fact’ issued by the opposing 
parties. More or less “ responsible’ miners’ leaders were saying 
that wages did not average more than 13s. weekly, and colliery pay 
books were produced to show average wages of 5s. to 7s. a day. There 
had been Steady increases in wage rates until they stood at 40 per cent 
above the 1888 scale, and any action towards reduction was deferred 
until the persistent reduction of coal prices was taking serious effect. 

I have particular reason to remember the animosity Stirred by 
these counter-Statements, for next door to me dwelt a rather excitable 
leader of the miners, who shouted his “‘ faéts”’ with far too much 
vigour into my youthful and unbelieving ears. When confronted with 
the colliery figures he was confused only for a moment, and then 
retorted that even if they were true, the number of days worked were 
so few that wages were awful, the existing scale was the absolutely 
irreducible minimum, and any attempt to reduce it was “ absolutely 
iniquishious.”” There have been more disastrous Strikes since, and we 
can write with a comparative lightness to-day of 1893 ; but at that 
time it was intensely serious and fraught with grave possibilities. I 
saw the crowd of miners marching with a black flag at their head, 
and saw the Dublin Fusiliers patrolling the streets daily. I vividly 
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recall a dramatic incident when the local superintendent of police 
encountered single-handed an angry procession of men resolved upon 
burning the headstocks. He in mufti, with a terrier wagging its tail 
at his heels, and without a solitary uniformed man in sight, managed 
by tobacco and persuasion to turn the passionate hearts of men from 
angry thoughts of destruction to peaceful demonstration. 

When the mine-owners’ Statements as to the earnings of men were 
repeatedly challenged, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Thomas Ratcliffe Ellis, 
as secretary of the Mining Association, wrote to the Mayor of Sheffield, 
inviting him to nominate six chartered accountants, who should 
examine, along with an accountant to be nominated by Mr. Pickard, 
the books of three representative collieries in each district, in order to 
ascertain the truth of the wage Statements published. 

There were heated scenes, and sometimes fights in the Streets, 
between men who wanted to go back to work and those who wanted 
to Stay out. Those who sought by devious routes to get to work were 
waylaid and maltreated. Collieries were attacked and damaged, 
sheds and other structures were burned with fire, and at Featherstone, 
a colliery village which I know well, near to Pontefract Castle, in 
Yorkshire, this drama of strife reached a climax of reckless fury in 
September. It was Doncaster race week, and the extra police guard- 
ing Lord Masham’s colliery there had been drafted to Doncaster. 
One knows from experience how the Doncaster races drew then, and 
Still draw, all classes in South Yorkshire to the ancient course, and 
amongst those who went on that tragic occasion were the magistrates 
of the Featherstone area. 

Quickly the crowd discovered its opportunity and proceeded to 
perpetrate wanton damage to colliery premises and property. The 
mob had undisputed possession of the colliery, and the lurid glare 
and crash of fire marked their track. 

Military forces were available, and when they assembled, the 
burning and wrecking proceeded with savage determination before 
their eyes. Damage to the extent of £6000, which had to be restored 
out of public funds, had been accomplished before a magistrate was 
available on the scene to go through those ominous formalities of 
reading the Riot Act, and giving solemn warning agains unlawful 
assembly. The yard was cleared, but the task necessitated a bayonet 
charge by the soldiers, and the firing of a round of ball cartridges. 
Amid the smoke of burning buildings there was a panic-Stricken rush 
for safety, and louder than the crackling of timber was the crack of 
rifles. ‘Two persons lost their lives, others were injured, and Feather- 
Stone had produced an incident destined to live in industrial history. 
The Home Secretary—then Mr. Asquith—had telegraphed his 
authority for military action in case of need, and even twenty years 
later I heard the taunts of “‘ The Featherstone Murders” shouted 
at his meetings. The Labour Party made a strenuous outcry agains 
the “ massacre,” and a Commission was subsequently appointed to 
take evidence on the spot and report fully on the matter. 
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It is a fit and proper thing at all times to descant on the rights and 
liberties of the people, but it is neither fit nor proper to proclaim those 
attributes and at the same time to bludgeon and persecute those men 
who venture to assert the right and liberty to return to work, and to 
molest and injure with sticks and Stones the policemen sent to safeguard 
these vaunted rights and liberties. What happened in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, especially at St. Helens and in the Pontefra@ area, was 
that excited crowds thought it consi§tent to use the bludgeon of 
suppression and to talk of the rights of man at the same time. 

This conception was not exclusively confined to 1893. Talk of 
“* big battalions ”’ and the belief that might is right, have been features 
far too acceptable to the Miners’ Federation. At the Trades Union 
Congress of 1927 I heard the Secretary of that Federation reciting his 
creed of belief in force alone in a manner Strangely reminiscent of the 
gospel of compulsion that inspired “‘ The Scotch Cattle,” the 1893 
Strike, and the extraordinary demands of 1919. So over Featherstone. 
Those who had burned and destroyed property in the presence of the 
soldiers declaimed the loudest against Mr. Asquith for having given 
the sanction to maintain law and order, even in a Yorkshire village. 
And in a reply later he said, in reference to this lawlessness and 
Strife : 
** I do not care upon which side it is employed ; I do not care 
who it is that instigates it, or who it is that defends it. So long as 
I am responsible not only to the Sovereign but to the people of 
this country for the proper use of the executive forces which the 
law places at the disposal of the administration, riot and disorder 
shall not be allowed to prevail.” 


Mr. Asquith (Lord Oxford and Asquith) spiritedly defended his 
action at all times, and offered to place the whole Featherstone tragedy 
under the investigation of an independent tribunal. Eventually this 
course was adopted, and a Commission was appointed to take evidence 
on the spot and in London. 

The Committee of Inquiry was presided over by Lord Justice 
Bowen, the two other members being Mr. (afterwards Lord) Haldane 
and Sir A. Rollit. They reported unanimously that— 


1. Much blame was due to the Watch Committee and others 
responsible for allowing a district in a disturbed State to be denuded 
of police on the occasion of the Doncaster races. 

2. The absence of any arrangement by which a magistrate 
could be found when required for special duties was censured. 

3. The absence of the Chief Constable at such a critical time 
was commented upon. 

4. The Ackton Hall Colliery was in that position of danger 
which justified the soldiers in firing, and, indeed, compelled them 
to do so. 

5. The firing being legal, the death of the innocent (assuming 
the two victims to have been innocent) was accidental. 
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A learned disquisition on the law in relation to riots and the duties 
of public authorities was a most valuable feature of the report. 

Other developments of interest had preceded the Featherstone 
riots. A conference of the Miners’ Federation held on August 23rd 
adopted a resolution, and gave it full publicity, offering to eStablish 
a combination between employers and workmen for the purpose of 
maintaining a higher value on coal, and preventing undercutting 
in the market. The same conference offered a resumption of work 
without any reduction of wages, and a promise not to ask for any 
increase of wages, until market prices had been restored to the Standard 
of 1890. This came under consideration at a largely attended meeting 
of Federated Coal-owners held at the Westminster Palace Hotel on 
August 29th, at which it was resolved : 


“That the coal-owners cannot accept such a combination as 
being to the advantage of the trade, the miners, or the public, 
and believe it would result in disaster to both employers and 
employed.” 


The coal-owners added an expression of regret that the original 
offer to refer the whole subject to arbitration—which offer was Still 
open—had not been accepted. 

The Struggle had continued for fifteen weeks and there had been 
many efforts at compromise. Long ago the public illusion that it 
was a holiday to reduce Stocks had been dispelled, and the nation had 
practical experience of the tragedy ofit all. There had been sensational 
incidents and dangerous encounters. The owners of the Midlands 
district had suggested that the money in dispute should be held in a 
suspense account until the arbitrator to be jointly appointed by 
masters and men had made his decision. The men replied that their 
living wage was not open to arbitration, and that all negotiations must 
Start from the rate of pay operating before the commencement of the 
Strike. The miners of the north of England—for Northumberland 
and Durham continued working—had a good summer. 

In August, Mr. Burt and Mr. Fenwick sought jointly to exploit the 
prosperity of Durham and Northumberland by asking for a 16} per 
cent increase in the wage rates. It was refused by the northern owners 
on the ground that the Strike had not appreciably affected their 
prices, and a ballot was taken on the Strike issue, but a majority decided 
in favour of continuance of work. The Strike quickly affeCted con- 
tracts previously held by Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Notts, and Leicester, 
for they were transferred to South Wales, Durham, and Scotland. 
When a partial resumption of work began, the officials of the Federa- 
tion gave the buoyant assurances that ‘‘a prominent member of 
Parliament ” was intervening to procure a settlement, and that the 
Belgian and French miners threatened a Continental Strike in their 
support. 

On October gth the Mayors (were some of them Lord Mayors 
in 1893 ?) of Leeds, Bradford, Sheffield, Nottingham, and Derby met 
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the miners and coal-owners in joint conference at Sheffield in an 
effort to secure a compromise settlement, but the effort failed, and 
on October 12th the Miners’ Federation resolved at a Birmingham 
conference that no reduction of wages was necessary, and none could 
be accepted. They therefore called upon the men to remain away 
from any colliery unless and until they were opened at the old rates 
of pay. 

By the end of O&ober, Warwick, Notts., and Cumberland were 
working again, and it was estimated that 60,000 men were employed 
with 211,000 remaining out, the latter mainly in Yorks, Lancs, and 
Derbyshire. In regard to those counties, it was estimated that of 
155,000 men in Yorkshire 10,000 were working ; in Derbyshire of 
30,000 men then normally employed 7000 were working. 

A further joint Conference held on November 4th terminated 
without a settlement being effected. At that conference the owners 
proposed that a Board of Conciliation should be formed and that 
pending their decision a reduction of 15 per cent should operate, 
and the amount of the reduction be paid into a bank to be distributed 
ultimately amongst owners or men, according to the award of the 
Board. In reply to this the men proposed to resume work at the old 
rate of wages, to fix the minimum wage at 30 per cent above the wage 
paid in January, 1888, and to establish a Board of Conciliation to 
decide what should be the rate of wages after April 1, 1894. The 
employers then suggested as an alternative that the whole matter be 
referred to arbitration, in reply to which the miners’ representatives 
said they were not empowered to accept that course without reference 
to the men. 

Just before the House of Commons rose at midnight on November 
13th, Mr. Gladstone announced that, as head of the Government, he 
had addressed a letter to the representatives of the miners and of the 
mine-owners, inviting them to a joint Conference over which the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs—Lord Rosebery—was to preside. 

The letter which Mr. Gladstone addressed was in the following 
terms : 


Sir, 


s The attention of Her MajeSty’s Government has been seriously 
called to the widespread and disastrous effects produced by the long 
continuance of the unfortunate dispute in the coal trade, which has 
now entered on its sixteenth week. It is clear from information which 
has reached the Board of Trade that much misery and suffering are 
caused not only to the families of the men directly involved, but also 
to many thousands of others not engaged in mining, whose employ- 
ment has been adversely affected by the Stoppage. The further pro- 
longation of the dispute cannot fail to aggravate this suffering, 
especially in view of the approach of winter, when the greatly increased 
price of fuel is likely to cause distress among the poorer classes through- 
out the country. 
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Moreover, the Government have little doubt that the effect of the 
Stoppage on industry is rapidly extending and increasing, and that 
unless an early settlement is effected, lasting, if not permanent, injury 
may be done to the trade of the country. The Government have not 
up to the present considered that they could advantageously intervene 
in a dispute the settlement of which would far more usefully be brought 
about by the adtion of those concerned in it than by the good offices 
of others. But having regard to the serious state of affairs referred 
to above, to the national importance of a speedy termination of the 
dispute, and to the fa& that the conference which took place on 
November grd and 4th did not result in a settlement, Her Majesty’s 
Government have felt it their duty to make an effort to bring about 
a resumption of negotiations between the employers and employed 
under conditions which they hope may lead to a satisfactory result. 

It appears to them that advantage might accrue from a further 
discussion between the parties of the present position of matters, 
under the chairmanship of a member of the Government who, it is 
hoped, will not be unacceptable to either side. Lord Rosebery has 
consented, at the request of his colleagues, to undertake the important 
duty which such a position involves. I have therefore to invite the 
(miners’ or coal-owners’) Federation to send representatives to a 
conference to be held forthwith under his chairmanship. In discharg- 
ing this duty it is not proposed that Lord Rosebery should assume 
the position of an arbitrator or umpire, or himself vote in the pro- 
ceedings, but that he should confine his action to offering his good 
offices in order to assist the parties in arriving between themselves at a 


friendly settlement. Fam, cic, Woe case 


On receipt of this letter, Mr. J. Ratcliffe Ellis wrote to Mr. 
Gladstone : 


6 STRAND, 


Sir, November 14, 1893. 


I have submitted the letter which I have had the honour to re- 
ceive from you to the Coal-owners’ Emergency Committee, and I am 
insiructed to reply that the Committee accept on behalf of the 
coalowners the invitation of Her Majesty’s Government to a joint 
conference such as is suggested in your letter. 


A meeting of the Miners’ Federation held at MancheSter on 
November 14th ingrudted Mr. Thomas Ashton, the Secretary, to 
telegraph Mr. GladStone as follows : 


“‘ Miners’ Federation Conference has decided to attend joint 
committee with coal-owners on lines of invitation in your letter 
received this morning. Representatives are prepared to meet as 
early as possible.” 


4 
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Following are the names of the fourteen representatives of each 
of the two parties at the joint conference : 

Coal-owners : Lancs and Cheshire: Mr. A. Hewlett, Mr. John 
Knowles, Mr. Rd. Pilkington, and Mr. T. Ratcliffe Ellis (general 
secretary). Yorkshire: Mr. A. M. Chambers (president of the 
Association), Mr. J. Devonshire Ellis, Mr. D. Davy, Mr. A. C. Briggs. 
Derbyshire and Notts: Mr. John Jackson and Mr. FitzHerbert 
Wright. Cannock Chase: Captain Harrison and Mr. G. P. 
Bidder, Q.C. North Wales: Mr. Henry Dennis. Gloucestershire 
and Somersetshire : Mr. Batey. 

Representatives of Miners’ Federation: Mr. Ben Pickard, M.P. 
(Yorks), president. Mr. S. Woods, M.P. (Lancs), vice-president. 
Mr. T. Ashton (Lancs), general secretary. Mr. E. Edwards (Staffs), 
Mr. Aspinwall (Lancs), Mr. J. Haslam (Derbyshire), Mr. Stanley 
(Cannock Chase), Mr. Cowey (Yorks), Mr. Wm. Harvey (Derby- 
shire), Mr. Bailey (Notts), Mr. Isherwood (Lancs), Mr. Parrott 
(Yorks), Mr. Forth (Yorks), and Mr. Whitehouse (Somersetshire). 

The conference took place at the Foreign Office on November 
17th. Its proceedings occupied six hours, and at the close the follow- 
ing compromise settlement was signed : 

1. That a Board of Conciliation be constituted forthwith, to 
last over the year at the least, consisting of an equal number of 
coal-owners’ and miners’ representatives, fourteen each. They 
shall before the first meeting endeavour to elect a chairman from 
outside, and should they fail will ask the Speaker of the House of 
Commons to nominate one, the chairman to have a casting vote : 
that the Board, when constituted, shall have power to determine 
from time to time the rate of wages on and from February 1, 1894. 
The first meeting to be on Wednesday, December 13, 1893, at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel. 

2. That the men resume work at once at the old rate of wages 
until February 1, 1894. It is agreed that ali collieries, so far as 
practicable, be opened for work forthwith, and that, so far as 
practicable, no impediment be placed in the way of a return of 
the men to work. 

And I cannot resist an interpellation here on the reception of the 
settlement in the mining centres. ‘The town crier came round to 
announce the resumption of work at the collieries, and the excitement 
of the day drew some thousands to the market square. There with 
bare heads all classes joined in singing the Doxology, and the Dublin 
Fusiliers Stood on the outskirts of the crowd. I have been at Downing 
Street and Russell Square at various settlements since, but they were 
artificial experiences by comparison with the sublime reality of 
Standing amongst those people most concerned, as they sang the 
Doxology fervently and vowed that such a disaster must never occur 
again. Pity it is to swing off from the sublime to the ridiculous on 
such an occasion, but the truth must be admitted that I went homeward 
laughing hilariously, and you shall know the cause. 

E 
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Our olde& coal merchant was lame with rheumatics, and went on 
two sticks at slow Stages. There were no motor-cars on the earth in 
those days, and his favourite mode of conveyance was to sit at the 
back of one of his coal carts, his legs dangling downwards. On one 
sad occasion the carter had thoughtlessly touched his horse with the 
whip, and old Tom, unwarned of the horse’s incentive to jump, was 
precipitated face downwards into the road. We all heard of it and 
we were all very sorry, and on the occasion of the 1893 Doxology, 
Tom’s cavalcade duly arrived, with a patent safety device added. It 
consisted of Tom’s errand boy trundling Tom’s wheelbarrow behind 
the cart and underneath Tom’s formidable frame, to catch him in 
case the carter should again find means of depositing Tom in the rear. 
Tom sang the Doxology lustily, and immediately harangued the boy 
more lustily sill on the necessity of keeping that barrow in its precise 
position for emergencies. 

And the history of mining, like the history of any human life or 
of any nation, moved on from Storm to calm, from the shadows to the 
sunlight. The crowds melted away, and the workers long idle knew 
hunger no more. The soldiers returned to barracks, and the mounted 
police to their headquarters. The whirr of headstock wheels was 
heard again, and the knocker-up resumed his morning round of the 
streets in those dismal winter mornings. 

In accordance with the terms of resumption, the first joint Com 
ference was held on December 12th, and as the parties were unable 
to agree upon a chairman, it was decided to ask Mr. Speaker to 
nominate one. He nominated Lord Shand, and the selection found 
mutual approval. The rules of this newly-constituted National Coal 
Conciliation Board excluded two points which the miners had pressed. 
They were (1) The fixing of a minimum wage ; (2) An inquiry into 
owners’ profits. It was provided that in case of any proposed alteration 
of wages in future, three weeks’ notice should be given by either side, 
and that at the first meeting after such a notice it would be possible 
for either side to request an adjournment of three weeks. 

A most regrettable deadlock soon developed, for the Miners’ 
Federation regarded as inadequate a notice tendered to the joint 
secretaries—Mr. Ratcliffe Ellis and Mr. Ashton—by Mr. Chambers, 
that it was the owners’ intention to apply for a reduction of wages. 
They demanded to know which owners made the application and 
what was the amount of the proposed reduction. Ata duly summoned 
meeting of the Board on July 3rd of 1894, no delegates attended from 
the Miners’ Federation, and a special meeting had to be called for 
July 7th to receive explanations. That meeting arrived at a pro- 
visional settlement which was duly confirmed at a subsequent meeting 
held on July 19th containing the following clauses : 


. That the present rate of wages be reduced as from August 1, 
aes by taking off the last two advances of 5 per cent each—wages 
to remain at the new rate until January 1, 1896. 
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3. That for a period of two years from July 1, 1894, the rate 
of wages shall not go below 30 per cent above the rate of wages 
of 1888, nor more than 45 per cent above the same rate. 

3. That from January 1, 1896, the rate of wages shall be deter- 
mined by the Conciliation Board within the above-named limits. 


On this agreement each side conceded something. The Miners’ 
Federation accepted the principle of arbitration, which they had 
previously declined, and the owners found it unnecessary, in the 
changed circumtances of the industry, to maintain any longer the 
original demand for a reduétion of 25 per cent on the 1888 Standard. 


CHAPTER VI 


Being a History of Hours—The Eight Hours Demand—An Unfinished 
Controversy—Foint Conference of 1890—Men’s Divided Views—The 
FirSt Bill—Royal Commission on Labour—Mr. Keir Hardie’s Phantasy— 
Miners’ Aggressive Policy—An Official Return—The Seven Hours Day— 
Increased Cost of Production. 


FoR thirty years the organisations of miners continued split in twain 
on the issue of the eight hours day. They talked of it—some of them 
did—in 1885, they declared for it in 1887, and by 1893 it had developed 
into a cause célébre. Year by year their conferences adopted resolutions 
in favour of the eight hours day by legislation, and year by year the 
Federation promoted a Bill in Parliament for the same purpose. 
Every year from 1888 to 1908 the Northumberland and Durham 
Miners’ Associations expressed with sustained vigour their suspicion 
of the proposal and their objection to State interference with the hours 
of the working day. Great meetings of South Wales miners adopted 
the same policy, and in Scotland the fervour of the Federation zealots 
found but a poor response. Not until 1908 was the Adt passed, and 
its adoption by Parliament removed the barriers to the complete 
unification of Durham and Northumberland with the Miners’ 
Federation. 

Mr. Leake had introduced the first Eight Hours Bill in 1892, and 
it was thrown out by a majority of 112 on the second reading. In 
1893 a similar Bill passed its second reading by 279 votes to 201, and 
in 1894 the second reading found the majority slightly higher—87— 
but the adoption of Mr. Thomas’s optional clause, referred to later, 
caused its withdrawal. The Bill of 1897 was defeated by a majority 
of 41 on Mr. Thomas’s motion, and that of 1900 was negatived by a 
vote of 199 to 175 when Sir James Joicey moved its rejection. In 
Igo a second reading was carried by 212 votes to 199. 

Half a century of acute controversy has not settled this vexed 
question of hours. The Eight Hours Aé& of 1908 was succeeded by 
the Seven Hours Act of 1919, which gave place in turn to the legalisa- 
tion in 1926 of the eight hours day. That reversal restored some of 
the economic possibilities of the industry, but left the Miners’ 
Federation disgruntled and unhappy. Its officials had led members 
to anticipate with fond hope a future six hours working day, and 
they took with ill grace the restoration of their old ideal of eight hours. 
Working hours sill constitute an issue fraught with infinite possibilities 
to the industry, either for better or worse, and in view of an uncertain 
future, and the extent to which hours will influence future disputes, it 
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is advisable to hark back from the change of 1926 to the earlie& 
arguments advanced upon this issue. 

The first joint conference of colliery owners and men on the eight 
hours day demand was held on January 21, 1890, and Mr. Alfred 
Barnes, M.P., presided. Mr. Ben Pickard, then President of the 
Miners’ Federation, submitted a statement on the subject, in the 
course of which he said the men preferred to secure the eight hours 
day by legislation rather than by arrangement with the coal-owners. 
They asked for the eight hours day on the ground of the impure air 
encountered in the mines ; the risk to personal safety ; and the desire 
for more leisure. The request was for eight hours bank to bank, which 
literally means from the surface and back to the surface. At the 
second joint conference held on February 11th the owners pointed 
out that the two olde and mos important mining disri€s in the 
United Kingdom did not join in the request, and were, indeed, 
diametrically opposed to it. The men’s side submitted a further 
Statement that there was not the slightest doubt that more men were 
killed and seriously injured in the mining industry than in half the 
trades of the country all put together. But on August 15, 1890, a 
Parliamentary return was published showing the number of persons 
seriously injured in the railway service to be considerably higher, in 
_ proportion to the number employed, than in the mining industry. It 
gave the following comparison : 


Number Deaths Injured 

employed per 10,000 per 10,000 
Railways : . 381,626 118 2722 
Coal mines. . 581,809 Ig'l 736 


At the joint conference mentioned it was Stated for the Federation 
that it had been ascertained that a greater proportion of accidents 
resulting in persons killed and injured occurred during the later hours 
of the shift, but a return supplied in Parliament to Mr. Fenwick showed 
the total daily average in the first four hours to be 125, and in the 
period after the first four hours, 80. Taking a total record of ten 
years, the number of deaths caused by explosions in the first four hours 
of the working day numbered 1202, and after the first four hours, 744. 
Several attempts had been made previously to impose the eight hours 
day, and the text of the Coal Mines Regulation Bill of 1887, intro- 
duced by Mr. Ben Pickard and others, contained a proposed re- 
StriGtion of the hours of working in mines, that “‘ no person shall be 
employed for more than eight hours in the twenty-four.” In Feb- 
ruary of 1891 the Government announced a Royal Commission on 
InduStrial Questions, including the eight hours day, but the Miners’ 
Federation demanded to lay their views on the matter before Parlia- 
ment, and not before any Royal Commission at all. 
The northern miners took the directly opposite view, that it was 
greatly to the interest of themselves and the industry that hours should 
be settled by mutual arrangement. No Bill could be designed which 
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did not contravene their working methods, which included two 
shifts of hewers on a seven hours day; “shifters”? and Stone-men on 
an eight hours day; and “ off-hand ”’ coal transit workers on a ten 
hours day. Any reduétion for this third class of men mutt of necessity 
upset the hewers. Hence their strong hostility. 

At the International Miners’ Conference of 1891 it was revealed 
that working hours in Great Britain were seriously below the numbers 
worked in other countries. It was there shown that miners in the 
United States were working at that time fifty-nine to sixty hours 
weekly, and those in Germany even up to seventy hours. When the 
Miners’ Eight Hours Day Committee was formed in this country, 
two representatives of the Northumberland miners gave evidence. 
They were totally opposed to each other on the issue, and each claimed 
to represent the views of half the membership. 

On May 11, 1892, Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour received a 
deputation from the London Trades Council in reference to the 
desire of that body for a compulsory limitation of the working day 
to eight hours. Both the Prime Minister and Mr. Balfour deprecated 
the objet of the visit, and Mr. Gladstone declined to receive the 
deputation, believing that no useful purpose could be served by such 
a discussion. Lord Salisbury took the opportunity of pointing out 
the loss and injury to workmen themselves which a Strike policy 
involved. 

A Miners’ Eight Hours Bill had been introduced by Mr. Leake 
and carried through its second reading early in 1892 by a majority 
of 112 against the opposition of Mr. Burt and with the support of 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, who held that the eight hours day was a 
desirable thing, and that parliamentary action was the be& way of 
procuring it. When other speakers in the debate urged that the Bill 
proposed was a dangerously inconsistent intervention by the State, 
Mr. Chamberlain replied that he regarded it as intervention for the 
benefit of the community. He further Stated that if the eight hours 
day was to be tried, it should be fir& tried with the miners. His 
programme at that time included the eStablishment of tribunals of 
arbitration in trade disputes. 

Thus encouraged, the Miners’ Federation resorted to a campaign 
of public meetings in support of the Eight Hours Day. Resolutions 
were adopted of a character intended to influence Northumberland 
and Durham by the declaration that “no person under the age of 
twenty-one years shall be employed, or be allowed to be for the 
purpose of employment, in any mine below ground for more than 
eight hours.” 

The Miners’ Federation summoned a special conference for 
January of 1893 to consider an agenda containing the following 
points : 

1. The Midland Federation suggests that all distri@ts in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales consider the question of taking general 
action on the wages question. 
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2. This Conference is called for the purpose of giving an 
opportunity for all mining distri€ts to attend and State their views 
for and against eight hours for miners by legal enaétment, as it 
has been generally stated by the opponents of the Miners’ Eight 
Hours Bill that there was neither time nor opportunity to debate 
this important question at the Trades Union Congress. 


Mr. S. Woods, M.P., who presided, said it was regrettable that 
they were not unanimous on all questions. He thought they would 
agree as to the necessity of abolishing unskilled labour in the mines. 
During the las five years of prosperity 80,000 to 100,000 additional 
men had gone into the mines. Where did they come from, he asked, 
and what class of men were they? To give practical expression to 
this objection, it was proposed in the New Mines Regulation Bill 
that anyone who had not been in the mine before they were sixteen 
years of age should not be allowed to have a place in the colliery. 

Mr. Cowey (Yorks) moved a resolution pledging the Conference 
to support the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill, and Mr. J. Wilson, M.P. 
(Durham) moved an amendment that the speedieSt, most practical, 
and most permanent method of securing the shortening of hours was 
by organised effort on the part of the working men, and by negotia- 
tions between employers and workmen. Although the conference 
was divided on the issue, the majority as usual supported the proposed 
legal limitation of hours, and thereby gave a push to the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades Union Congress, which for years remained 
doubtful and very suspicious about the proposed redué¢tion of hours. 
Moved to action by their anxiety on this issue, the Northumberland 
and Durham miners jointly sent a deputation to Mr. GladStone, then 
Prime Minister, in April of 1893. It was introduced to the venerable 
Statesman by Mr. Wilson, and its members appealed Strongly agains&t 
legislative interference with the working hours of adult labour. Nor 
was this anxiety and opposition limited to the northern counties and 
to the Parliamentary Committee. South Wales reflected it, and a 
mass meeting of three thousand miners held at Aberdare on May Day 
of 1893 adopted unanimously a resolution condemning the eight hours 
day, as, they said, failing a 20 per cent increase in wages they would 
be unable to get a living in the 64 hours working time which it 
represented. . 

The creed of the miners of the ’nineties was as the creed of the 
miners thirty-five years later. Without coining the slogan “ The 
mines for the miners,” they worked sedulously in that direction. 
For further illumination on this point one has but to read the evidence 
laid before the Royal Commission on Labour in 1892. Its members 
included the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. T. Burt, M.P., Mr. Gerald 
Balfour, and Mr. ‘“‘ Mabon” Abraham. Its witnesses included 
Mr. Keir Hardie, then President of the Ayrshire miners, and Mr. 
Robert Smillie, a youthful official of the Lanarkshire miners, a subse- 
quent President of the Miners’ Federation, whose actual experience 
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of mine working can never be described as extensive, not even in his 
own discursive autobiography. 

When nationalisation was taboo with the Trades Union Congress, 
Mr. Keir Hardie propounded a very candid interpretation of the 


modern slogan just quoted. It was the theory that nationalisation | 


would save {15,000,000 per annum, that total representing 
£7,000,000 in profits and £8,000,000 in royalties. He also visualised 
under nationalisation a reduction of the eight hours day down to six, 
and then further down to four hours daily. To make doubly sure of 
la&ting popularity with the miners, Mr. Hardie super-added to the 
four hours day a guarantee of £3 a week for every miner. Mr. 
Hardie did not trouble with so trifling a detail as reconciling the 
colossal cos this represented with his opening argument that 
nationalisation would save £15,000,000. 

Then Mr. W. Small, also for the Scottish miners, submitted in 
his &atement of evidence that if coal prices were raised all round, the 
working man would benefit. He advocated, as a means of securing 
this benefit for the working man, a coal ring to ease at once prices 
and wages. 

Mr. Small’s vision of the working man must surely have been 
restricted to miners, for no other class of workman could benefit by 
the increased cost of the raw material of their industries. The same 
truth applied to a contemporary proposal of the executive of the 
Miners’ Federation, that the whole of the collieries of the United 
Kingdom should stop for a fortnight to Starve the markets of coal and 
thus prevent any reduction of miners’ wages. Of miners’ wages, be 
it observed. There was no altruism then: there was none in 1912, 
or 1g21, or 1926. The wage rates of other men, even the opportunity 
of earning wages at all, did not enter into consideration. The Federa- 
tion, inspired by the very antithesis of altruism, telegraphed the 
officials of Northumberland, Durham, South Wales, and Scotland, 
asking them to join in the merry movement of 1892. When they 
declined, the Federation Still took the view that a partial Strike was 
better than no Strike at all, and a week’s halt called in 1892 sent up 
coal prices against the public by three shillings a ton. It was that 
attitude of mind which made the Eight Hours Bill unpopular, and 
held it back so many years. It was that attitude of restriction and of 
Studied ca’ canny, practised for fifty years, which caS the shadow of 
suspicion of motive over the declaration that ‘‘ no person under the 
age of twenty-one years shall be employed, or be allowed to be for 
the purpose of employment, in any mine below ground for more than 
eight hours.” The suspicion was Strengthened by the Durham Strike 
of 1892, a Strike of 11,000 men for eleven weeks; a Strike that had 
the effect of throwing 27,000 men in other trades out of work, and of 
reducing 140,000 persons to the verge of Starvation. When that &rike 
began, eighty-three pig-iron furnaces were in operation, and when it 
ended only three were Still in blast. 


The Bishop of Durham had endeavoured to get a settlement on 
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compromise lines by inviting the parties to a joint conference, but 
his efforts were no more successful on that occasion than those of a 
more numerous gathering of Bishops in a more recent strike. 

When the motion for the second reading of the Miners’ Eight 
Hours Bill was taken in the House on April 25 of 1894, Mr. Asquith 
announced that the Government were divided on the subje@, as 
were the miners, but he was in favour of it personally. Both supporters 
and opponents of the measure mustered all their forces, and Sir 
Joseph Pease and Mr. John Wilson spoke again& it with emphasis. 
Mr. D. Thomas (Merthyr) moved an amendment to make the pro- 
visions of the Bill optional in the various counties affected, and after 
a debate which occupied two sittings this amendment was carried and 
the Bill was withdrawn. 

The Trades Union Congress held at Norwich that year, carried 
a resolution in favour of the eight hours day for all trades, and in- 
cluding a clause designed to prohibit more than eight hours under- 
ground. It is interesting to note also that this Congress carried a 
resolution in favour of the nationalisation of land, mines, minerals, 
and royalty rents, and accepted an amendment by Mr. Keir Hardie to 
include all means of production, distribution, and exchange. This was 
much too much of a logical conclusion to please the Miners’ Federation, 
which favoured nationalisation as applied to their own industry, but 
not to the other fellows’. So at their annual conference in Birming- 
ham in January of 1895 they firmly opposed the Norwich resolution, 
and Mr. Ben Pickard went further by advising the miners not to 
accept the pledge to vote only for such candidates as adopted the 
programme of the Parliamentary Committee. Returning to a closer 
consideration of the eight hours day controversy, it is of interest to 
recall that Mr. Thomas Burt, who on one occasion secured a majority 
of 112 in the House of Commons for his motion that the Eight Hours 
Bill “‘ be read a second time this day six months,” was elected President 
of the International Miners’ Federation at its conference of 1896, 
held at Aix la Chapelle, and that the same conference carried a vote 
in favour of the eight hours day by 960,000 votes to 126,000, and 
that the minority figure represented the Northumberland and Durham 
group led by Mr. Burt. 

Thus it fell to the mo& prominent miners’ leaders of that day to 
secure the deferment of a measure that had become a passion with 
Mr. Pickard, whose quarrels with Wilson and Burt on this issue were 
bitter and prolonged. 

Group A of the Royal Commission on Labour reported that they 
had spent considerable time in examining working hours in the mine, 
because it was practically the most important subject before them. 

The fifth and final Report of the Royal Commission on Labour, 
published in June of 1894, stated that ‘‘ To establish by law a maximum 
working day of a fixed number of hours applicable to all trades and 
occupations alike does not appear to us to be a proposal which bears 
serious examination, 
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“Upon the evidence before us, we are not prepared to advise 
that a general rule, fixing a maximum of eight hours ‘ from bank to 
bank’ of all persons employed underground in mines, should be laid 
down by the Legislature for a number of districts varying so much in 
circumstances.” 

“In the miners’ views of political economy,” they said, “it 
seemed right to play when they chose, in order to send up the prices 
of coal, and therefore the wages relating to the prices of coal.” 

It is essential to an examination of this question of hours that we 
turn from theory to fact. It was Stated officially that the day’s work 
of the Durham miner averaged 5:87 hours daily or 32-87 hours per 
week of actual work at the face, and the average week’s work over the 
whole coal industry of Great Britain was about forty hours. The 
nebulous phrase ‘‘ bank to bank,’’ not understood by a wide public, 
includes winding and transit times, and different coal-fields had 
differing ways of eStimating its duration. The working effectiveness 
of a shift is dependent upon the hours spent in produdtive work, 
and that in turn is dependent upon the considerable time occupied 
in lowering a shift of men and raising them to the bank again. 
Usually, then, one winding time is added to the time spent in con- 
veying coal to the surface, as a computation of the average “‘ bank 
to bank ”’ period. 

Then differences arise about this winding time, and the Miners’ 
Federation gives one eStimate, the colliery owners another, and the 
inspectors appointed under the Coal Mines Regulation Adts give yet 
a third. 

There had been a general examination of working hours in 1890, 
and nearly twenty years elapsed before a second was made. In that 
period there had been only scant revision of those hours. A Com- 
mittee appointed by the Government in 1907 to inveStigate the 
possible effects of a legalised eight hours day called for a return from 
all districts of the average hours bank to bank. That definition was 
variously interpreted, with results that furnished Strikingly con- 
flicting returns, as may be observed from the following table : 


All Underground 
Hewers Workers 


1890 1906 1890 1906 ~ 
m. h. m. hm h. m: 
12 6 49 8 18 8 17 
15 9 10 915 9 32 

Wes Lancs 18 9 39 9 30 9 43 

North Wales 54 on6 9 0 Q 22 


District h. 
7 
9 
9 
: » 48 
Yorkshire . : 2 ‘ 848 8 29 8 48 8 42 
: 8 
9 
8 
9 


Durham ‘ 
N. and E. Lancs 


Staffs : 54 9 6 8 54 917 
Re&t of Midlands 24 9 18 Q 24 9 26 


Somerset and Forest of Dean 30 8 32 9 5 8 44 
Lanarkshire 18 8 34 Q 24 8 57 
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Northumberland, Cumberland, and South Wales are conspicuous 
absentees from that table. There had been no change in the first- 
named county during the period. Cumberland observed a maximum 
eight hours for winding coal, and South Wales adhered to its weekly 
practice of working four long days and two short ones. Coal-winding 
proceeded for 94 hours on the long days and 7 hours on the short ones. 

For purposes of comparison it seems desirable to quote an extra& 
from a Memorandum prepared by the British Iron Trade Association 
for the Royal Labour Commission in 18g0. It contained the following 
details of average hours worked by underground workings in 1890 : 


Hours Hours Days 


District Bank to Bank at the face per week 
East Scotland (Lanark) : «) 9:28 7:88 5°5 
West Scotland (Ayrshire) . “9.9726 7°55 5°2 
Northumberland ‘ : i e700 6-07 5°26 
Durham . , ‘ . NY he 5°87 560 
N. and E. Lancs 4 5 Ors 8-0 5°17 
West Lancs : : ; riled? Be 6 7°86 4°83 
Derbyshire s ; : . 9/28 7°88 51 
Notts : ‘ : s PaRnG'G 8-23 4°93 
North Staffs ; , é sB"O5 7°63 5°23 
South Staffs. : , vee POS 732 5°23 


A Parliamentary return called for by Mr. Henry Broadhurst 
(No. 375 of 1890) gave the hours of labour worked in 1850, 1860, 
1870, 1880, and 1890 for a large number of industries, and in regard 
to the mining industry it disclosed the following reductions in the 
working week in the period between 1850 and 1890 : 


Decrease 
District Hours in 1850 to 1890 
Northumberland 

Hewers . ‘ : : 66 22 

Shifters. ; i . 48 I 

Boys : : : : 72 6 to 12 
Durham 

Deputy overmen. : 48 none 

Mechanics : . : 664 134 

Labourers , ; : 54 no change 
Lancashire 

Miners generally (Wigan) . 72 144 
Derbyshire . 

Miners generally. : 66 144 
Staffs . : ; ‘ : 59 II 
Yorkshire. ; ; . 60-66 18 
S. Wales (Aberdare) . . 48-72 4 to 18 
Scotland (Fife) 5 60 16 


Now the Committee of 1907 investigated the changes tabulated 
above and took the eight hours basis ‘‘ bank to bank,” or the coal- 
winding period plus one winding time. But the Act of 1908 excluded 
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both winding times, and thus clipped at both ends the period for 
coal winding. The evidence given before the Sankey Commission 
of rg1g9 included a most complete return on the duration of winding 
times, showing a national average of 39 minutes each way, giving a 
“bank to bank’ working day of 8 hrs. 39 mins. as compared with 
the following eStimated averages of 1906 : 


Hewers . : : ‘ . 8hrs. 36 mins. 
All others undergound. . g hrs. 28 mins. 
All underground . P ‘9 brs. 2.3 mae: 


In brief, the effect of the A& was to reduce by nearly an hour— 
fifty minutes to be precise—the working time of all underground 
workers other than hewers, and to make it essential that more men 
be employed for these forms of labour unless the normal rate of 
production was increased by the men, or sacrificed by the employers. 
The men did not increase their normal rate of production. Instinctively 
they knew their ‘‘ whack ”’ for the day, and cut short at that. More 
men were therefore required, and thus began the very real modern 
problem of increased costs of production. This increase passed to the 
consumer with comparative ease for five years later, but the change 
and readjustment of working conditions necessitated by the Ac 
itself adversely affected production for several years. 

As I said in opening this chapter, all too brief in itself for an 
adequate survey of this important aspect of mining, we have yet to 
eStablish finality on this question of hours. Were the spirit of industry 
rightly attuned, and did men work with that good heart which Mr. 
Justice Sankey so confidently anticipated, the Seven Hours Act would 
have been shorn of its gravity. So far, the spirit of 1832, of 1843, of 
of 1893, and of 1919, survives too Strongly. It is the spirit of “ the 
mines for the miners,”’ and the nation may yet discover that a Storm 
will break on this ominous challenge. 

Was it not in 1893 that Mr. Fenwick, Secretary of the Trades 
Union Congress, challenged that gathering for reaching the assump- 
tion that the interests of a section of the community were paramount 
to the interests of the entire community ? They never can be, and 
zeal for the shorter working day for the miner must always be 
tempered by the remembrance of the interests of all. 
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The New Era—On Fanning Discontent—Scottish Strike of 1894—The 
Federation’s Lost Cause—Status of British Miners—A Story of Weighty 
Men—South Wales Strike of 1898—WNorthern Demands—A National 
Stoppage Averted. 


WE come now to a period in mining history which has a particular 
interest to me. Against the background of industrial controversy I 
can see the small events of my own childhood and youth passing like a 
fleeting shadow from some momentary ray of sunlight. Like Byron, 
I recall vividly those ‘‘ Hills of Annesley, bleak and barren, where my 
thoughtless childhood wandered.” 

But it was not entirely thoughtless. Quite early in life one became 
familiar with the passing of the ambulance wagon from the mines. 
The housewife whose husband or son was in the mine would hide 
herself away until the sound of wheels or clatter of hoofs had died away, 
for then she knew she had the privilege of escape from sorrow once 
more. Next there were inquiries as to its deStination, and who was 
the victim carried home. Knowing everybody, it often happened 
that I knew the unfortunate person concerned, and on a consolatory 
call it was an inescapable duty to see the poor body lying upStairs. 
Such incidents made one yearn for safety in the mines, for a con- 
tinuance of research by experts, and a revival of vigilant care by the 
men. Familiarity with danger is very apt to breed contempt of 
danger, until the first Startling view is presented of a fallen roof, a 
smashed cage, a distri¢t wrecked by explosion, or a gob fire becoming 
suddenly fierce and dangerous. 

There came first visits to all the underground wonders of neigh- 
bouring collieries, the little collection of fossilised miracles of ages 
past, first impressions of mass meetings of men, and a steady focussing 
of the mighty problem of coal. 

The settlement of the 1893 Strike had been greeted as the inaugura- 
tion of a new era for the mining world, and to some extent it was— 
for the Federated Area passed along through the years to the twentieth 
century, sometimes turbulently, sometimes smoothly, but without any 
volcanic eruption. 

The extent to which the new era meant peace universally was 
brief and reStri¢ted. During the English strike the Scottish miners had 
done famously, and the following year gave the turn of the English 
miners to do just as famously while the Scottish miners idled away 
seventeen precious weeks, and gained nothing beyond a lesson in 
elementary economics thereby. The Scottish strike began in May 
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of 1894, and its pretext was a demand by the men to have restored 
to the wage rate the last redudtion of a shilling a day, coupled with 
insistence upon the recognition of the Scottish miners’ leaders by the 
owners. They had organised in that year, and were full of zealous 
pride in the power of union, although Lanarkshire remained largely 
unorganised for two years afterwards. 

Seventy thousand men Struck work, and even before they had 
resumed, discontent was rumbling through the Federated Area. 

What a harmful thing it is to organise and concentrate a mass of 
discontent, and then to inflame it by bitter speeches !_ This old method 
of playing upon the plaintive key in human nature has developed 
many Strikes and led to many tragedies. Don’t the beSt of us, even 
those whose lives are by comparison in green pastures, awake dis- 
gruntled sometimes, and morosely imagine every sort of grievance ? 
Of course we do, but we do escape the mass grumbling and the 
persistent fanning of a suspicion that a plot is afoot to hoax and rob 
us and impoverish our homes. What we really need in those moments 
of depression is a friendly voice to laugh away the cares and to give an 
assurance that the sun will shine again. What the organised workers 
got all too often was the agitator’s adroit fomentation of this discon- 
tent, the incitement to revolt, and the solemn assurance that poor 
downtrodden wage slaves were the dupes of lying exploiters. If a 
company or group of companies issued financial Statements and 
disclosed losses to allay these suspicions, the agitator quoted the 
profits of a company a hundred miles away, and proceeded to argue 
that if one company did it, why didn’t another—and besides, how 
were they to know there were not secret profits ? 

So the Storms blew up, and you shall trace them to the zenith 
of sounding fury in 1921, on such a programme of “ What the 
Miners Want” as would invite contempt. What the miner wants 
is capable of definition in terms that are simpler and more easily 
accomplished. 

The dissertation is provoked by the Scottish Strike of 1894 which 
we were discussing. The owners offered a resumption of work on 
the old terms, until February of 1895, when a Conciliation Board 
should consider the whole matter. The Scottish miners at once 
sought to profit by the experience of the previous year by inviting 
Mr. Gladstone to intervene, but Mr. Gladstone had also profited 
by the experience of the previous year, and found it was desirable to 
avoid political interference if at all possible. .He therefore declined 
to intervene. 

The facts of the dispute were that early in May the Scottish coal- 
owners had decided to reduce wages by a shilling daily, and after a 
week’s idleness in protest the men resumed work on the reduced rate. 
The fall was a natural sequel to the State of the market, and the week’s 
Strike was just as natural a sequel to such a disappointment. Then 
the Miners’ Federation came on the scene by holding a conference at 
Carlisle on June 1St, and being too anxious to prove to Scotland the 
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merits of unity, they advised the men not to accept the cut, but to 
come out again and rely upon the Stalwart backing of the Federation. 
It was a pathetic blunder, but the Scottish miners accepted the lead 
and declared by ballot vote on June 8th in favour of coming out to 
recover the disputed shilling. The strike began on June 23rd, and 
went the accepted way of previous Strikes. Unhappiness, hardship, 
poverty, distress, rioting, and deStruction of property succeeded each 
other, with prosecutions, evictions and breezes over pickets, as variants 
at periods. The heart of a delightful summer passed without any 
sign of peace, and then at a meeting held at Glasgow on September 
11th the Scottish coal-owners made the following offer : 


In consideration of the miners of the Airdrie, Glamannon, 
Bathgate, and Falkirk digtris resuming work within one week 
from this date, the coal-masters of these districts are prepared to 
recommend the following terms to the other coal-masters of 
Scotland, with whom they are at present acting— 


1. Wages to be the same as were paid on June 23rd last, when 
work was stopped. 

2. That no alteration of wages takes place before December 
21st, 1894. 

3. That a joint committee of the board of employers and miners 
be formed within a reasonable time to consider conditions of 
employment and to endeavour to formulate a basis for the regula- 
tion of wages for the future. 


With this offer the employers Stipulated that unless two-thirds of 
the men had returned to work within a week, the terms would be 
withdrawn. Lord Provos Bell, of Glasgow, was acting as intermediary 
to obtain a settlement, but when the miners’ delegates met in Glasgow 
they adopted the following resolution : 


‘“‘ That having regard to the offer made by the coal-owners 
on Wednesday, the conference is of opinion that the acceptance 
of such an offer would be detrimental to the best interests of the 
Scottish miners, and that no further action be taken until the 
conference of the British Federation in Edinburgh on September 
27th.” 


The Federation had made a previous attempt at settlement during 
August by a suggestion that the men should return to work on the 
basis of accepting a reduction of sixpence a day. A ballot vote returned 
a majority in favour of this half-way course, but the owners did not 
see their way to accept the proposal. For seventeen weeks the dispute 
dragged its weary way, with its weekly wage loss of £90,000. The 
Strikers had anticipated, on the basis of promises made, some 
£270,000 from the English miners, but only £44,000 of this sum 
materialised, and during the firs three weeks of the Strike the whole 
remittances of relief totalled just over 3s. per head for the Strikers. 
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As they had come out at the bidding of the English miners, and as 
the English miners had a topping year of work and wages because 
Scotland was idle so long, the small relief reflected sadly upon the 
alleged altruism of the Federated Area. Six million tons of possible 
output were lost, and 12,000 operatives in the iron and steel industries 
lost a weekly wage total of £23,000 over a long period. Railway 
receipts fell by £331,933, and in that very poor summer for Scottish 
workers about £4,000,000 were lost from useful circulation. The 
tragedy ended on October 22nd, after the leaders had quarrelled 
and the men returned to work under 1s. a day reduétion of wages. 
There had been a partial resumption of work at earlier dates, and it 
was calculated that by the end of September nearly 15,000 men were 
working. 

In that year Mr. Herze, the Inspector-General of Mines in Belgium, 
showed in his annual report that the average wages of all workmen 
employed in and about the coal-mines of Belgium amounted in that 
year to about 2s. gd. daily. In the same year Mr. John Wilson, M.P., 
told the Miners’ International Conference that Durham colliers’ 
earnings averaged over 6s. a day, and in Northumberland 5s. 5d. a 
day, with free house and coal for those who were householders. At 
the next conference of the International Miners’ Federation, held in 
Berlin in May of 1895, the sensational contrasts made in the discus- 
sion of the previous year were referred to, and the detailed reports 
presented caused Conference to recognise that British miners received 
the best wages and worked the shortest hours. Why, even the weight 
of the British delegation impressed the Conference, for out of a total 
of 89, representing 1,170,000 miners, 38 were British, and they included 
seven Members of Parliament. They were weighty gentlemen in the 
physical sense, and does not Mr. Smillie tell the Story of a London 
cabby—in those happy far-off pre-taxi days—who had to drive four 
of them to Kennington Oval for a cricket match, and who exclaimed : 
“* Blim’ee, four blinkin’ elephants for ’arf a dollar !”’ 

I was saying that then, as in 1927, the British mining industry was 
paying better wages and giving better conditions than its European 
competitors, but that fact did not guarantee peace, and every year 
brought its critical dispute, if not its actual Stoppage. While the 
Scottish strike was proceeding, the South Wales miners were balloted 
on the question of giving notice or otherwise to terminate the sliding 
scale. They voted mos cordially in favour of giving notice, by 
37,211 votes to 13,383, and preparations were therefore made to hand 
in the necessary six months’ notice accordingly. The men’s side of 
the Sliding Scale Joint Committee asked for a reversion to the 10 per 
cent scale of 1890, for the eStablishment of minimum wage rates, and 
for the appointment of an umpire in all cases of disputes in which the 
committee failed to agree. The owners replied that the circumstances 
justified a reversion to the 7} per cent on the shilling, which formed 
the basis of the 1882 scale, but the men held that a 10 per cent rise 
and fall for every 1s. rise and fall in the selling price, over or below 
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the Standard of 8s. per ton, should be substituted for the existing 
8? per cent. 

An agreement was eventually made for periodic ascertainments, 
notices were withdrawn, and work continued under an eighteen 
months’ guarantee. 

On the expiry of this arrangement notices were again tendered 
by the men and a long Strike began in March of 1898, joint con- 
ferences were held at Cardiff, and on July 15th the owners made 
the following offer : 


1. The terms and conditions of the sliding-scale agreement 
(known as the old scale) to be embodied in an agreement, which 
shall continue in operation until January 1, 1902, and may be 
determined by six months’ notice on either side, to be given on 
July 1, 1901, or January 1, 1902, or any other following July 1s 
or January rt. 

2. The monthly holiday known as Mabon’s day shall be 
abolished, and no other holiday of a like nature be permitted. 

3. That an immediate advance be given of 5 per cent above 
the wages in force on March 31S last, which shall merge into or 
form part of such advance as shall be found to be due under the 
scale. 


The Strike terminated in September, having lasted over six months. 
The percentage increase on 1879 Standards, under the sliding-scale 
arrangement, had Steadily fallen from 274 per cent in June of 1894 to 
124 per cent in February of 1898, and it was reStored to 17} per cent 
in September. From that it persistently rose to a peak figure of 
782 per cent in February of 1901, and then went backwards by slow 
Stages to 48# per cent in December of 1902, when the sliding-scale 
arrangement terminated. Sir Edward Fry, who had offered to act as 
conciliator on behalf of the Board of Trade in the 1898 Strike, reported 
on July 28th that the refusal of the associated employers to hold any 
intercourse with him ‘“ put an end to the possibility of conciliation 
in the ordinary sense of the word.” He reported of the men that they 
were very imperfecily organised, if indeed they could be said to be 
organised at all; that their negotiations with the employers were 
carried on by a provisional committee, ‘‘ whose members had arrived 
at no clear notion of the demands on which they proposed to take 
their Stand, and that they were evidently not at one among themselves.” 
He added: ‘‘ The majority of the delegates, and presumably of the 
men whom they represent, were out of sympathy with the majority 
of the Provisional Committee.”? However, eleven of the fifteen 
members of this committee signed the terms of settlement quoted, and 
Mabon’s monthly birthday, observed for several years, passed into 
memory. While the South Wales employers refused to agree to the 
principle of a minimum wage being attached to the sliding scale, they 
made a concession in acknowledgment of the claim. It was that if 
at any time the wages of the miners should fall below 12} per cent 
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above the Standard of 1879, the workmen should not have to wait 
until the middle of 1902 before giving six months’ notice, but should 
be entitled to give such notice on the first day of any January or July 
after the supposed reduction. 

While this South Wales strike was in progress, the Northumber- 
land miners saw their opportunity of demanding an immediate 
increase of wage rates, as market quotations were rising. In May 
of 1898 they received an advance of 74 per cent and the Durham 
men were conceded 24 per cent, with an extra 2$ per cent as a tem- 
porary allowance “‘ for the duration.” 

Nor did the Federated Area uphold its new tradition of contented 
peace very long. The clause of the agreement which stipulated that 
wages should not fall lower than 30 per cent above base rates 
proved too rigid to bear the teSt of the years following, for while 
the owners in the Federated Area were paying 30 per cent above 
1888 rates, South Wales was paying 114 per cent, Durham 124 per 
cent, and Northumberland 16} per cent. Under this disadvantage 
the owners declined its continuance, and asked for revision of the 
terms. 

Mr. Ben Pickard, M.P., speaking as President of the Miners’ 
Federation at the Leicester conference of 1897, said the Board of 
Conciliation had ceased to exist for the three following reasons : 


1. It would not agree to an independent chairman. 

2. Because the owners considered a 10 per cent reduction of 
wages was necessary. 

3. The Federation would not agree to that reduction, and in 
consequence no redu¢tion took place in that area. 


The principle conceded in 1895 to the South Wales miners, that 
notice of termination could be given on January 1St or July 1S of any 
year, was later conceded in a settlement of negotiations between the 
Mining Association and the Miners’ Federation. 

That settlement arose out of a demand by the miners for an 
immediate advance of 10 per cent. This was refused at a joint con- 
ference in July of 1898, when an increase of 24 per cent on Standard 
dating from October 1%t was offered, along with a guarantee that fora 
period of two years from January 1, 1899, the rate of wages should not 
go below 30 per cent over the 1888 rates, and that from January 1, 
1899, to January 1, 1901, the rates of wages should be determined 
within those limits. It was further suggested that this Conciliation 
Board should be formed on the lines of the one constituted under the 
Rosebery settlement, the termination of which is referred to earlier 
in this chapter. The miners, on a ballot vote, rejected the offer on the 
ground that the 24 per cent advance was inadequate. At a further 
joint conference held on September 17, 1898, the owners suggested 
that the amount of the increase should be referred to the decision of 
the Conciliation Board. This was submitted to the men, and as a 
result it was accepted on September 29th, along with the terms 
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offered on July 6th, and with a further clause having reference to 
colliery surface workers : 


“While not admitting the principle that surface wages are 
to be regulated as to advances or redu¢tions by the alterations in 
the rate of underground wages, it is agreed that (unless under 
local arrangement) the arrangement shall extend also to surface 
men engaged on the pit bank who manipulate the coal.” 


This settlement was secured without the loss of a single day’s 
work. It applied to the whole membership of the Miners’ Federation, 
and it was hailed, like its predecessor of 1894, as a splendid criterion 
of happier future relationships in the mining industry. 
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CHAPTER VAT! 


New Trade Unionism—Warnings to Workmen—Queen Victoria’s Diamond 
Fubilee—Scottish Mine Slaves of the Eighteenth Century—Workmen’s 
Compensation Aét—Miners’ Federation and Socialism—The Limitation 
of Output—A South Wales Proposal—Previous Examples of Failure. 


THE decade 1890 to 1900 was a period in which the new trade unionism 
was jostling roughly against the old, and in which Socialist ideas were 
being very freely advanced. Parliamentary candidates made ‘“‘ the 
honest working man ”’ a favoured subject of their orations, and anxious 
people who disapproved of the extended franchise and the militant 
trade unionism of the period suggested that Britain might as well be 
handed over to a Cabinet of trade union officials, with a Parliament 
constituted of the Trades Union Congress, and full opportunity to 
work out their salvation or nemesis. Attention was being focussed 
upon social and industrial subjects. General William Booth had 
launched upon a sympathetic world the Salvation Army “ Colony ” 
schemes. A Chicago Strike Commission had been investigating 
British methods of conciliation and arbitration, but America did not 
accept British opinion on those points, and would not recognize great 
organisations of men, nor accept third-party intervention. 

A group of Labour members had become attive inside the London 
County Council, and had fixed rates of wages to be paid by their 
employers the ratepayers to the workers under that greatest of local 
authorities. The speeches of contemporary Statesmen reflect the new 
interest in those industrial relationships, which are paramount to all 
political finesse. Mr. A. J. (afterwards Lord) Balfour, addressing 
himself to the advanced section of the Labour Party, pointedly re- 
minded them that the production of wealth was far more important 
than its distribution : 


“‘ Now the distribution of wealth is a very important thing, 
but from the point of view of the working class in this country the 
production of wealth is incomparably more important. People 
seem to think that because there are a certain number of industries 
deeply rooted in this country they are so immovable and profitable 
that they can be dealt with with a free hand by those who follow 
the advanced Labour Party, without driving the capital from this 
country, and without diminishing the employment of labour.” 


The Duke of Devonshire, addressing the employees of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, remarked laconically that he doubted 
very much if that generation would succeed any better than their 
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forefathers did in regulating by law the relations between employers 
and employed. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury exclaimed anxiously, ‘‘ God grant that 
the people may be emancipated from the tightest thraldom they have 
yet endured. All the single despots and all the aristocracies that ever 
were, are as puffs of wind compared with these tornadoes of trade 
unions.” This anxiety was shared and expressed by many trade 
union leaders, and it was partly caused by the fa@ that Mr. Keir 
Hardie induced the Trade Union Congress, at its Norwich meeting of 
1894, to adopt by 219 votes to 61 an amendment of his declaring 
for the nationalisation of the whole means of produ¢tion, distribution, 
and exchange. The Congress also decided to take a ballot vote of 
its affiliated membership on a motion for or agains the Government 
finding remunerative work for the unemployed, such work to be done 
under trade union conditions, and at recognised trade union rates. 
One of the protesting officials was Mr. Robert Knight, of the Ship- 
builders’ (Boilermakers) Society, who said : 


“The Trades Union Congress has become a gathering ground 
of advanced Socialists whose dreamy ideas find vent in Strongly 
worded resolutions. We differ fundamentally and utterly in all 
such proposals as these, as they would curse labour with restricted 
freedom, with diminished resources, with arrested progress, with 
abject dependence and the demoralisation that all these things 
bring. If our friends who shout so loud at Congresses would 
depend more on individual effort and work a little more for their 
societies, and less for passing wild resolutions, it would be much 
better for those they are supposed to represent.” 


In 1895 the Miners’ Federation, meeting at Birmingham, formally 
ranged itself in opposition “‘ to those who would nationalise every- 
thing,” a reference to the Norwich decision of the previous autumn, 
and Mr. Ben Pickard, the president, urged miners not to accept the 
pledge to vote only for such candidates as accepted the programme 
of the Parliamentary Committee. But indeed some of the resolutions 
were hopelessly contradictory, and Mr. Asquith fastened upon their 
confliing character, as representing the separate demands of many 
vested interests, when the Parliamentary Committee laid them before 
him as Home Secretary, and duly demanded their ena¢tment in law. 
An Indufrial Union of Employers and Employed was inaugurated in 
the same year and was hailed as a splendid criterion of a happier 
future for relationships in the mining induStry. 

Queen Viéoria’s Diamond Jubilee year—1897—offers a tempting 
suggestion to descant at considerable length on the remarkable changes 
in mining practice which had taken place during the sixty years of 
her reign. Looking back upon mining practice in 1837 and compar- 
ing it with 1897 suggests the further and even greater contrast which 
the colliery equipment of 1927 offered to that of 1897. We can 
largely evade the temptation, therefore, because all these chapters 
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provide a summary of change, but there was one vivid illustration of 
change which can scarcely pass without notice. Scottish miners who 
were doing well in 1897, and had a record year in 1898, would scarcely 
realise that when Queen Victoria ascended the throne there Still 
survived many men and women who had borne the yoke of a legal 
and miserable bondage. The Edinburgh Review of February, 1899, 
contained a fairly exhaustive account of the conditions endured by 
these eighteenth-century slaves, the last survivors of legal slavery in 
the British Isles. ‘These Scottish miners under bondage received wages 
—very good wages—but were not allowed to move away from their 
master’s estate, and could be bought and sold with the property. 
They could also be recovered from any employment they might 
escape to, including the Royal Navy. 

This Strange and totally unjustifiable syStem had its origin in an 
attempt made at the Reformation in Scotland to provide maintenance 
for able-bodied beggars. The A& enslaving these colliers in Scotland 
was passed in July of 1606, and it continued in operation until the 
Emancipation Act came into operation on July 18t of 1775. The 
extraordinary reaction of this wretched servitude was that the legal 
slaves managed to oppress their owners. Because of them, mining 
was looked upon as a social degradation, and freemen would not 
accept the work, nor permit the slaves to be buried in the consecrated 
burial grounds of freemen. The slaves could command, therefore, 
twice the wages of freemen, and maintenance in their old age too. 
For the termination of all entanglements of the system a second A& 
was essential in 1799, and on their final liberation these involuntary 
miners departed to other occupations, leaving the mines denuded of 
labour. 

Some of them were Still living, as I said, when Victoria 
ascended the throne. In the sixtieth year of her reign came that 
emphatic mark of the change, the firs Workmen’s Compensation 
Ac. Until then, no employer was liable for any injury by 
accident to any workman in his employ, unless that injury was 
due directly to the default or negligence of the employer or the 
negligence of a person for whom the employer was responsible. 
An Employers’ Liability Act of 1880 had certainly recognised the 
responsibility of an employer for assuring his employees agains 
occupational risks, and the era of contested claims for compensation 
began then. A system of “ contradting-out,” similar to that which 
operates under the Unemployment Insurance A& of later date, was 
widely adopted in the mining and railway industries. Miners and 
owners in Lancashire and other districts created funds by mutual 
subscription to meet the emergencies of accident, but the A& of 1897 
fixed definite obligations upon all employers. In case of fatal accident 
it provided a maximum compensation of £300, and in case of injury 
a maximum compensation of £1 weekly. This firs introdu@ion of 
State obligation created strenuous opposition and much anxious mis- 
giving, both of which were fully represented in the mining industry, 
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seeing that it was so subje@ to accident, and even catastrophe, which 
might be attributable to the negligence or oversight of the men 
affected. Even its passage was heralded by a grave colliery disaster, 
and a short time before a search of one mine after an explosion 
discovered matches, pipes, and tobacco in the mine. 

The mining industry had never been indifferent to casualties. 
Nearly every company had its recognised scale of voluntary assistance, 
and nearly every distri had its Miners’ Permanent Relief Fund, 
financed on a basis of mutual contributions. But the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of 1897, which came into operation on July 1 of 
1898, was something far more comprehensive. It caused the revision 
of rules of all the existing societies, and led to the creation of innumer- 
able mutual assurance societies against employers’ risks. Rates quoted 
by insurance companies represented quite a material impos on 
tonnage, and in the first six months of operation over fifty mutual 
indemnity societies were created in respect to the colliery industry. 
The Act has ever since been a fruitful source of litigation, and dispute 
has always vibrated through the courts ; but on the whole, with all 
its defects, the Act was of service, and the principle it established was 
beneficent and humane. 

The creed of the Miners’ Federation of 1897 has also a certain 
interest. First came a section enunciated by Mr. Pickard, the president, 
containing the following points : 


1. That the principle of the living wage predominated, and 
that no condition of competition should intervene between the 
workers and wages. 

2. The Federation believes in Parliamentary effort to ameliorate 
the workers’ conditions. 


I quote next from the official report of the Conference : 


** The Conference resumed on Wednesday. ‘The subjects for 
discussion related to Socialism and land and railway national- 
isation. The following resolution, submitted by the Scottish 
Federation, was fully discussed —‘ That to secure the best conditions 
of induStrial and social life, it is absolutely necessary that the land, 
minerals, railways, and instruments of wealth production should 
be owned and controlled by the State for the people.’ ” 


The resolution was lost. ; 
The Yorkshire distri submitted the following resolution : 


“That representatives to the Federation conferences, and all 
Congresses, aét on trade union lines as in the past, and not on 
Socialistic lines.” 


The resolution was adopted. 4 
The Lancashire and Cheshire district proposed : 


‘“‘ That in the opinion of this Federation, it is essential for the 
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maintenance of British industries, to nationalise the land, mines, 
mineral royalties, and railways of this country.” 


The resolution was carried. 
Cleveland next moved : 


“That every effort be made to secure the nationalisation of 
land and minerals in the United Kingdom.” 


The resolution was lost. 

The decisions seem somewhat contradictory. The Times, com- 
menting on Mr. Pickard’s obifer diffa in contempt of competitive 
prices, remarked: ‘‘ It does not in the least follow that because a 
man or body of men, or even a nation, however great and wealthy, 
refuses to act upon them, they will refrain to act upon him, or 
it.’ Often since that time the lesson has been impressed that the 
coal industry lives by competition, that even under nationalisation it 
must Still be keenly competitive, and that always the wages of men 
must be influenced by the price the product can command. 

There were other features of the Diamond Jubilee year which 
require notice. It saw the prolonged Strike of engineers, a sort of 
first assay in syndicalism, a first assertion by workmen of a claim to 
rule the workshops. In some towns they indulged in adventures 
reminiscent of a wild and woolly west, and in at least one case made 
an organised march into a fashionable restaurant, within which they 
commandeered all available tables and by force majeure enjoyed an 
excellent lunch before marching out again. The Strike won nothing, 
and ended early in the following year without having affected trade 
so detrimentally as had been expected. Indeed, only in the slightest 
degree did it affect the upward tendency of trade, which rose remark- 
ably in volume from the depression of 1895 to the bounding prosperity 
of 1900. 

Of more direct intereSt to the coal induStry was the proposal to 
“ adjust ” or to “‘ limit ”? the output of South Wales coal in accordance 
with the demand. Several times the policy of ‘ the limitation of the 
vend’? was urged upon the owners by the South Wales Miners’ 
Federation. They also offered collaboration in any such system that 
might be introduced by the owners. As a result the Colliery Owners 
met to discuss details, and a lengthy and comprehensive scheme was 
prepared. Clause 34 of this scheme was the vital point. It provided : 


“Tf in the judgment of the vend Committee the demand for 
coal justifies output being maintained at the quantity decided 
upon as the conventional output of the Association, the allotted 
output of each member shall be his conventional output : but the 
Committee may if they think it be&t in the intere&s of the trade 
immediately declare the gross allocated output of the Association 
to be either greater or less than the conventional output, and the 
Committee shall for that purpose vary the allocated output of 
each member, preserving in each case the same proportion of the 
gross output.” 
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The compact was formed by a committee of federated and non- 
federated owners in February of 1897, and then submitted to a 
committee of the South Wales and Monmouthshire Coal-owners’ 
Association. It was reported that 80 per cent of coal-owners in the 
area favoured the scheme, and that 20 per cent dissented from it or 
were doubtful of its efficacy. The principle was adopted at a meeting 
in March, and steps were taken to ascertain the views of the whole 
trade of the distri¢t. It was further decided to Start and to maintain 
the scheme provided that 90 per cent of the total output could be 
brought within the scheme, and provided also that a two years’ 
continuance of the sliding scale could be achieved. Months of dis- 
cussion and canvassing followed, but it was decided eventually not to 
entertain a control of output scheme. The men were disappointed 
at the lack of unanimity amongst the owners, some of whom felt it 
might quickly mean higher prices, a restricted market, and damage 
to the excellent expansion of trade then proceeding. 

Previous experience, summarised in an earlier chapter, vindicates 
the decision then made, although it was followed by resolutions of 
regret from the men’s organisation. One of the earlie& attempts at 
the syndication of the coal industry with a view to limiting output 
was witnessed in the Tyne and Wear districts towards the close of the 
eighteenth century. It fixed the proportionate amount of coal to be 
produced from each colliery in the area of control, but it broke down 
on this delicate question of the apportionment of product. It was 
found impossible to pool and allot coal orders satisfactorily over the 
collieries. ‘Those capable of a much greater output wanted and 
sought more work, and complained against the proportion allotted to 
them from the pool. In these complaints the miners were as emphatic 
as the owners, and it was found by experience that with collieries as 
with men, individualism was an essential quality of success. 

American coal areas had witnessed similar experiments with 
similar consequences, and ten years before South Wales abandoned 
its well-laid plan of nearly forty clauses, a proposition had been 
mooted for all the collieries of Great Britain to form one national 
syndicate for controlling the price of the product. Under that 
ambitious scheme one great corporation was to acquire and hold all 
mines after the manner of the alkali and salt industries, and one plea 
in justification was that for twenty years previously average dividends 
on colliery investments had not exceeded 3 per cent. It was indeed a 
Striking fa& that for nearly twenty years after 1870, while coal output 
and sales advanced in an extraordinary degree the income-tax 
derived from colliery dividends actually declined. Higher prices by 
means of trustification of the entire industry seemed the remedy, and 
a capital of £80,000,000 to £90,000,000 was computed as essential to 
the great enterprise. 

WeSphalia launched confidently upon such an experiment in 1879. 
In that case collieries producing 73,000,000 tons of coal per annum 
constituted the syndicate, but there, too, it was discovered that the 
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appointment of tonnage and the artificial restri¢tion of output were 
the vulnerable points. It Steadily developed ineffectiveness, and 
finally broke down in the year 1886. As every decade produces new 
Students of the coal problem, with a panacea which to them is new 
but which to the induftry is old, it might be added that Pennsylvania 
also tried a joint agreement for the limitation of output, but its chief 
effect was to reduce the condition of the American miner Still further. 
At that time Mr. Henry George, the author of Progress and Poverty, was 
preaching fervently that any restriction upon normal trade and 
production must be followed by reaction that would be detrimental to 
the workers, and would in this case involve disaster for the miners. 
He held that any attempt to create a deficiency or to raise prices was 
an intention to injure others in order that the creators of such a 
condition could benefit thereby, and it must therefore be wrong. 
Such teaching was sufficient to cause many miners, who had been 
lifelong advocates of ca’ canny on an extensive scale, to recognise that 
they had erred and strayed from their ways. 

And finally, be it recorded of 1897 that the coal output was 
202,119,196 tons, having passed the two hundred million mark for 
the first time. It was a year of Steady uninterrupted production—a 
very exceptional thing indeed in the annals of coal, and it was followed 
by other years of bounding prosperity, ringing out the nineteenth 
century and heralding the twentieth on a crescendo of trade. The 
sun went down on a very great century, packed with industrial change, 
and marked at every stage by vast industrial development and far 
happier conditions. Mining kept its foremost place from every point 
of view, and from the trade records of 1899 could look back with 
pride, and forward with confidence. 


CHAPTER IX 


The Twentieth Century—Its Golden Dawn—A Scarcity of Coal—Changes of 
Fifty Years—Record of Mining Legislation—Royal Commissions and 
Committees of Inquiry—History of Royalties—National Coal Resources— 
Taxation of Export Coal— Miners’ Political Fund Established—A Table 
of Wages—Death of Mr. Pickard. 


THE dawn of the new century was quite as brilliant as the setting of 
the old. If it were ever possible to associate Elysian conditions with 
the mining industry, such conditions prevailed in the fir& year of the 
twentieth century. At home there was peace and prosperity, and 
abroad there was an unlimited and unsatisfied demand for British 
coal: abroad there was a little war—little, that is, by comparison 
with the dimensions which war assumed later. The South African 
war was a long way off, and one of its essential munitions was coal 
for the ceaseless bunkering of transport ships. Not for twenty years 
had the coal and coke trades of Great Britain known a condition so 
prosperous and healthy. Prices improved and wages rose and we 
had the paradox of a summer without any diminution of demand. 
There seemed no reserve of coal anywhere, and the supply failed to 
meet requirements. Indeed, the mines failed to maintain their possible 
output because the men were highly satisfied with their earnings, and 
worked with less regularity. They also took longer holidays in summer, 
at Christmas, and at the New Year. Half Europe was feeling a coal 
famine. Russia removed its duty from imported coal, and Holland, 
despite events in the Transvaal, increased her orders. 

At the Annual Conference of the Miners’ Federation held in 
January, the President was able to boast that miners’ wages had risen 
as much as six million pounds per annum, or individually to an 
increase averaging gs. weekly each. But that was only half the story, 
for they were still increasing, and continued to do so for half the year. 
On February 1 of 1g00, the South Wales rate Stood at 35 per cent 
above the standard, as compared with 18? per cent on February 1% 
of 1899, and other areas reported comparable increases. In all 
679,000 mine-workers received increases of wages during 1900, and 
the net weekly increase was returned at £163,870, or 4s. 10d. per 
head weekly. The Warwickshire Miners’ Association reported with 
pride that the individual output for that area averaged 415 tons per 
person employed during 1g00—claimed to be the highest output 
figure in British records. 

It was a time of industrial aCtivity and development in every part 
of the world, and the quantity of coal and coke shipped in the first 
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three months of this new century showed an increase of 583,149 tons 
over the figures of the corresponding quarter of the previous year. 
Such a boom of exports caused Mr. D. A. Thomas, M.P. (Merthyr), to 
draw the attention of the House of Commons to the rapid exhaustion 
of the coal resources of Great Britain, and a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer who needed funds to balance a war budget had found and 
made a note of a suggestion to impose a tax on exported coal. We 
were still ahead of America for coal produétion, trade anxieties were 
dispelled, and mining villages everywhere disclosed happy com- 
munities. August recorded a scarcity of coal and the wave of prosperity 
eclipsed in dimensions and duration alike the similar experiences of 
1873 and 1891. Even the Coal Trade Conciliation Board for the 
Federated Area found itself unanimous in voting three successive 
advances on the 1888 rates—5 per cent in October, 1900, 5 per cent 
in January, 1901, and 5 per cent in the following month. The award 
was also extended to all surface workers engaged on the screens and 
pit-banks. Mr. Pickard found himself able to boas that the miners’ 
accumulated funds in the Federated Area were about £200,000, and 
that they were saving at the rate of £1000 weekly. He expressed the 
hope that soon they would have half a million of money saved. 

Whereas 13s. a ton f.o.b. Tyne was considered a very satisfactory 
figure in 1899, and 14s. was the record for the year, the 1900 quotations 
rose from 15s. 6d. and 16s. in January of 1900, to 2o0s., and prices 
fluctuated between 17s. 3d. and gos. until the middle of August. 
The Taff Vale railway Strike diverted orders and tonnage to the 
north, sending prices as high as gos. a ton, and 27s. 6d. was quite a 
common price. When the Welsh railway strike ended, prices fell 
again to 22s. 6d. and 2os., and by the end of December 19s. 6d. to 
14s. was being accepted. 

So much for the happy conditions prevailing as a herald to the 
twentieth century—an augury, we may hope, of the establishment of 
conditions something like as happy before the century has grown 
much older. But it seems desirable to pause at this jun@ure to review 
briefly the manner in which the mining industry as a national concern 
had emerged upon the century. Great changes had developed during 
the nineteenth century, and the manner in which every obStacle was 
surmounted gives one a new confidence for the future. Much legisla- 
tion had affeéted the industry, and had indeed been dire@ed especially 
at the industry. In reality, as Mr. A. H. Stokes—whom I remember 
so well—pointed out in his report as Inspeétor of Mines for the Midland 
District, it was the legislation of half a century, for the period of 
active mining legislation may be dated from the Mines A@ of 1850. 
Before that time, there were neither Statutory regulations for safety, 
nor inspectors to enforce rules and discipline in the mines. After that 
time each succeeding A& marked a fresh departure, with new regula- 
tions to meet new mining pra¢tice, and they may be summarised into 
the following table : 
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Date Act Title of Act 

1800 39 & 40 Geo. III An A@ for the security of collieries 

July 9 cap. 77 and mines, and for the better regu- 
lation of collieries and mines. 

1842 5 & 6 Vid. An A&é to prohibit the employment 

Aug. 10 cap. 99 of women and girls in mines and 
collieries, to regulate the employ- 
ment of boys, and to make other 
provisions relating to persons work- 
ing therein. 

1850 13 & 14 Vict. An Act for inspection of Coal Mines 

Aug. 14 cap. 100 in Great Britain. 

1855 18 & 19 Vict. An Act to amend the law for the 

Aug. 14 cap. 108 ' inspection of Coal Mines in Great 
Britain. 

1860 23 & 24 Vidt. An A& for the Regulation and In- 

Aug. 28 cap. I5I spection of Mines. 

1862 25 & 26 Vict. An Aét to amend the law relating to 

Aug. 7 cap. 79 Coal Mines. 

1872 35 & 36 Vict. An Adct to consolidate and amend the 

Aug. 10 cap. 76 Adis relating to the Regulation of 
Coal Mines and certain other 
mines. 

1881 44 & 45 Vidt. An Adi to amend the law relating to 

Aug. II ch. 26 the use of gunpowder in certain 
Stratified ironstone mines. 

1886 49 & 50 Vict. An Aé& to amend the Coal Mines 

June 25 ch. 40 Regulation A@, 1872. 

1887 50 & 51 Vict. An Aé& to consolidate with Amend- 

Sept. 16 ch. 58 ments the Coal Mines Regulation 
Adts of 1872 and 1886, and the 
Stratified IronStone Mines (Gun- 
powder) Act of 1881. 

1894 57 & 58 Vict. An Aét to amend the provisions of the 

Aug. 25 ch. 52 Coal Mines Regulation A@, 1887, 
with respect to check-weighers. 

1896 59 & 60 Vict. An Aé& to amend the Coal Mines 

Aug. 14 ch. 47 Regulation Act, 1887. 

1900 63 & 64 Vid. An Aé to prohibit Child Labour in 

July 30 ch. 21 Mines. 


Nine of these Adts, all those up to and including the Aét of 1886, 


had been repealed and superceded by the end of the century. The 
AG of 1842 provided that males under ten years of age were not to be 
employed in mines and collieries, and Section 3 gave the Secretary of 
State the right to appoint inspectors of mines, should he think fit. 
The A& of 1850 defined the powers and duties of inspectors of mines, 
and the first four inspectors were appointed in November of that year. 
The AG of 1860 excluded boys under twelve years of age from work- 
ing in the mines, and that of 1862 prohibited the working of coal and 
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ironstone mines with a single shaft. Provision for the granting of 
certificates to managers was made in the Adt of 1872, and provision 
for the appointment of checkweighers was made in the Act of 1886. 
Certificates for under-managers were provided for in the Act of 1887. 
The A& of 1900 prohibited the employment of boys under thirteen. 

A succession of Royal Commissions on various aspects of the 
industry require reference also, for these discussions and investigations 
ignored the boundaries of centuries and kept these subjects as con- 
spicuously before the public as the controversy over the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister Bill, or the exploits of M. Santos-Dumont in the air, or 
the more romantic flights of Mr. H. G. Wells with pen and ink. 
The first of its kind was appointed in 1866 to investigate our national 
coal resources, the quantity of such coal which may be available for 
public use and— 

2. Whether it is probable that coal exists at workable depths 
under the Permian, new red sandstone, and other superincumbent 
Strata. 

3. To inquire as to the quantity of coal at present consumed 
in the various branches of manufa¢ture, for steam navigation, and 
for domestic purposes, as well as the quantity exported, and how 
far and to what extent such consumption and export may be 
expected to increase, and 

4. Whether there is reason to believe that coal is wasted by 
bad working, or by carelessness, or neglect of proper appliances 
for its economic consumption. 


In that gloomy year 1866, when nine explosions alone killed 651 
persons, Mr. Neate, M.P., presided over a Select Committee to 
inquire into a petition from the Miners’ National Association urging 
that all agents, overmen, or chief managers, must qualify for a 
“* Certificate of Competency’’; that a uniform system of weekly 
wages should be compulsory, to end the company’s “ truck shop,” 
that the employment of women on pit-banks should be prohibited, 
and so should the employment of boys under twelve underground. 
That last point was the only one won. 

Next, a Select Committee was appointed in 1873, with Mr. W. S. 
Ayrton as chairman— 


“To inquire into the causes of the present dearness and 
scarcity of coal.” 


That inquiry was provoked by the relatively excessive _prices 
which followed the conclusion of the Franco-Prussian war. 

A series of most serious explosions and accidents marred the ’70’s. 
There was the loss of 143 lives at Swaithe Main in 1875; 209 at 
Blantyre in 1877 ; ; 268 at Abercarne in 1878, and a Royal Commission 
on accidents in Mines, with Sir Warington Smyth as chairman, was 
set up, in 1870, presenting an exhaustive report in 1886. 

A Royal Commission was appointed in 1889 (reporting in 1893) 
to inquire : 
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“Into the amounts paid as royalties, dead rents, and way- 
leaves, on coal, ironstone, shale, and the metals of mines subject 
to the Metallurgical Mines Aa, 1872.” 


The final report of that Royal Commission was issued in April of 
1893, and I quote from it the following history of the royalty impott : 


“Tt will be desirable to explain at the outset in whom the 
property in minerals is vested. In early times the property in all 
minerals appears to have been claimed by the Crown. In the 
year 1568, in the case of the Queen v. Northumberland, the 
decision of the judges was in effect that only mines of gold and 
silver belonged to the Crown, and that the baser metals belonged 
to the proprietor of the land. This decision carried with it the 
right of the Crown to search for gold and silver, and to enter upon 
private land and carry on the operations necessary for obtaining 
those metals. It was also held that a mine of baser metals, if it 
contained gold or silver, belonged to the Crown. But the un- 
certainty to which this gave rise was found to interfere seriously 
with the mining industry, and it was ultimately set at rest by the 
Aédts of 3 William and Mary, cap. 6 ; and 55 George III, cap. 134, 
which defined private property in mines containing copper, tin, 
iron, or lead, although they might also yield some gold or silver, 
subject to the right of pre-emption of the minerals by the Crown. 
This right has, we believe, never been exercised.” 


The report also gave the following table of output and royalties 
for the year 1889 : 


Tonnage Output Royalties 
District 1889 fi 
Northumberland. 8,794,005 140,704 
Durham : ; 30,307,177 597,024 
1 

ey fushv 17400087 41,705 
ane \ Pe 52) 792,927,068 558,199 
Yorkshire : é 21,976,027 549,401 
Cannock Chase f° ‘#712010 1033075 
S. Staffs 
Warwick : 11,819,766 295,494 
Worcester . 
Derby, Notts 

and ener A Be 325724 
Shropshire. ; 710,490 17,762 
Somerset ; , 876,254 19,716 
Bristol Field . : 504,847 11,107 
Forest of Dean ‘ 854,967 11,383 
Mon. and S. Wales 28,064,235 659,509 
IN. Wales 2,895,499 435432 


153,596,360 353742235 
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Mr. Joseph Chamberlain presided over the Royal Commission on 
Explosions from Coal-dust in Mines, appointed in 1891, and reporting 
in 1894 that they supported the conclusions as to the dangers of 
coal-dust. 

The Jackson Commission of 1902, presided over by the Rt. Hon. 
W. L. Jackson, M.P., then Chairman of the Great Northern Railway 
Co., had terms of reference with wider scope than all its predecessors : 


‘* To inquire into the extent and available resources of the coal- 
fields of the United Kingdom, the rate of exhaustion which may 
be anticipated, having regard to possible economies in use ; the 
effet of exports on home supplies, the time for which the more 
valuable kinds would be available to the public, the possibility of 
a reduGion in cost; whether the mining industry is maintaining 
its competitive power with the coal-fields of other countries.” 


The Commission held 47 meetings and examined 120 witnesses. 
Its final report, issued in January of 1905, was that without con- 
templating seams thinner than 1 foot, or mine depths exceeding 4000 
feet, and without including a large unproved area, there were Still 
available 100,914,668,167 tons of coal, sufficient to last a further 300 
years. The expected yield of unproved areas amounted to another 
39,483,000,000 tons, sufficient for 130 years more. Lying below the 
4000-feet level was 5,239,433,980 tons, which could be tapped after 
the next 430 years had exhausted supplies that were more available, 
and which equalled the whole output of the previous years. They 
expressed little belief in the discovery of a satisfactory subStitute for 
coal and certainly never anticipated an oil-driven Navy. 

The Boyd Dawkins group had been crying against the rapid 
depletion of our Stores of smokeless Steam coal for Admiralty use, but 
the report showed that of first-class Welsh Steam coal we Still possessed 
3,937,000,000 tons, enough to last another two hundred years. 


‘In view of the extent of the eStimated coal resources of the 
country, there seems no present necessity to restrit artificially the 
export of coal in order to conserve it for home supply.” 


The Commissioners thought it improbable that the present rate 
of increase of output could long continue. They anticipated a time 
when the rate of increase would be slower, to be followed by a period 
of Stationary output, and then a gradual decline. 

Sir Henry Cunynghame presided over the Explosives TeSting 
Committee of 1897; the first Electricity in Mines Committee of 
1892, and the Committee on Bobbinite, in 1907. In the meantime, 
in 1906, the Royal Commission on Mines, with Lord Monkswell as 
chairman, had begun its very important work on mines’ accidents, 
reporting in 1909, to be succeeded by the Mines (Rescue and Aid) 
Committee of 1910-11, under Mr. Masterman, which led to a succes- 
sion of Committees and special investigations. 
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Having summarised briefly the Ads of Parliament and the Royal 
Commissions touching the industry, it is necessary to relate the events 
of the early years of the century. A new Coal Trade Conciliation 
Board for the Federated Area had come into operation on January 1 
of 1gor1, and Lord James of Hereford was re-eleGted as independent 
chairman—a position from which he resigned in 1904. Its agreement 
was to regulate wages for a period of three years, between a minimum 
of 30 per cent above, and a maximum of 60 per cent above, the 
Standard of 1888. 

The time has come to record the passing of that resplendent day 
which ushered in the century. Queen Vittoria passed away on 
January 22nd of 1901, and there came a hush over national aétivity. 
The South African War ended, and countless transport ships no longer 
needed South Wales Steam coal. At the fir& touch of reverse, in 
April of 1901, 30,000 Lanarkshire miners came out on strike, and 
other trade squalls began to blow. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, resuscitated that old and long discarded 
means of revenue, the tax on exported coal. Its introduction gave 
great anxiety and misgiving to the indu&try, but the Chancellor was 
bent upon his quarry, and Clause 3 of the Finance Bill of 1go1 said : 


‘* There shall, as from the nineteenth day of April, nineteen 
hundred and one, be charged, levied and paid on coal exported 
from Great Britain or Ireland a duty of one shilling per ton.” 


At a meeting of the Executive Council of the Mining Association, 
held at the WeStminster Palace Hotel on May 8th, it was unanimously 
resolved : 


*< That the Council regret that the facts adduced and the opinions 
expressed by the coal-owners of the Kingdom on the proposed 
coal tax have not convinced the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
the tax will be injurious to trade and the country, and in order to 
find a solution of the present difficulty, and to avoid the disturbance 
and the dislocation of trade which the export duty on coal will 
undoubtedly create, recommend for the consideration of the 
several districts the following proposals— 


1. That to meet the requirements of the Government this year 
and to give time for full inquiry, the money to be produced by the 
tax shall be raised this year by a tax on the whole output of the 
Kingdom for the past year, and 

2. That an impartial tribunal be appointed by Parliament, 
whose decisions would secure general acceptance and invested 
with the fullest powers, to consider and report on the advisability 
of the proposed tax on export coal, its incidence, and its probable 
effe&ts on the coal trade and the workmen employed therein and 
on the country generally.” 


The miners showed their anxiety by another means. They held a 
G 
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conference representing not only the Miners’ Federation, but the 
Miners’ National Union also, and adopted the following resolution : 


‘‘The miners having been told by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that the export tax on coal will be paid by the private 
consumer, that there are no reasons why it should affect the 
workmen’s wages, and believing this to have been largely the 
reason why the House of Commons went so strongly in favour of 
the tax, this conference does not see its way clear to recommend 
a general stoppage at this juncture. But we recommend 
that if any mining distri is asked to submit to a reduction of 
wages consequent upon the tax, a general conference be 
called to consider and determine whether the whole of the 
mines of the country shall be laid idle until such intimated 
reduGiion is withdrawn. Notwithstanding, we Still strongly 
condemn this tax, and believe it will be used by the owners to 
bring about reductions in the wages of the miners. We also 
emphatically repudiate the Statement made that the miners and 
owners are acting in collusion to bring about a general stoppage 
of the collieries as being malicious and untrue.” 


Mr. John Wilson, M.P., general secretary of the Durham Miners’ 
Federation, said in a circular issued to members on the subject of 
the new coal tax: ‘‘ Except the foreign purchaser is willing to give one 
shilling more to us than to his home producer, there will be a lessened 
demand for our labour and men will be thrown out of work, or work 
very slack time.” 

Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., in his monthly circular to the Northumber- 
land miners, said the tax was objectionable on grounds of principle 
and of expediency. Its effe€t would be mischievous, and, in certain 
conditions of trade, disastrous. 

Still, the Chancellor got his tax, which operated until 1906, and 
in its fir&t year realised £1,314,000 on a total output of 44,064,000 
tons. Pre-Budget contraéts were exempted from taxation, and so 
were small coals sold at 6s. a ton or less. 

The imposition of the tax quickly involved wage entanglements 
as, for example, the deadlock in the South Wales and Mon. Sliding 
Scale Joint Committee, as to whether the shilling should be included 
in the f.o.b. price of best Welsh steam coal, which had been the deter- 
mining point of the rise or fall of wages. The owners were asked to 
pay not only the rs., but to pay a percentage of 8 additional to wages 
because they had to pay it. But the agreement (Clauses 6 and 7) 
specified that the sliding scale should be based upon the average net 
selling price of coal, and “‘ the average net selling price shall be taken 
as for large colliery screened coal delivered free on board at Cardiff, 
Newport, Swansea, or Barry.” The miners had to surrender the 
point, and to recognise, under the next audit, how fallacious was their 
persistent contention that a Stop-day policy kept prices up. 

Litigation on the big scale followed their praGice of ordering 
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frequent Stop-days during 1900 and 1gor in order to force up prices. 
Seventy-one colliery companies joined forces in claiming an aggregate 
of £70,000 damages from the South Wales Miners’ Federation for 
this policy. The writ applied to three Stop-days, and it was based 
on a calculation of 1s. per ton per man, or about 4s. for each man 
concerned. 

At the first hearing of this important te&t case Mr. Justice Bigham 
ruled that malice was not proved, and the claim therefore failed. 
The Court of Appeal (August 11, 1903) reversed this decision, and the 
South Wales Miners’ Federation carried it to the Law Lords. The 
damages of £70,000 had been claimed for ‘‘ wrongfully and maliciously 
procuring and inducing workmen to break their contraéts.”” Deliver- 
ing judgment on April 14th of 1905, the Lord Chancellor, who was 
accompanied by Lord Macnaghten, Lord James of Hereford, and 
Lord Lindley, said that to combine to procure a number of persons 
to break contracts was manifestly unlawful. This was found as a fad 
to have been done, and was also found to have caused serious damage 
to the persons who were entitled to have those contracts performed. 
It was, further, a principle of the law, applicable even to the criminal 
law, that people were presumed to intend the reasonable consequences 
of their acts. Now it was sought to be justified ; first because it was 
said that the men were acting in their own interest, and that they were 
sincerely under the belief that the employers would themselves benefit 
by their collieries being interrupted in their work, but what sort of 
excuse was that for breaking a contract when the contractor refused 
to allow the breach ? om 

Lord James of Hereford gave reasons why he thought the judgment 
of the Court of Appeal should be affirmed. Lord Lindley said he 
agreed entirely with the earlier judgments of Lord Justices Romer 
and Stirling, and the appeal ought to be dismissed with costs. 

This judgment Stopped the practice of Stop-days, except those 
directed against non-unionism, for nearly every week of 1902 and 
1903 witnessed such incidents. At Abercynon 1300 men ceased 
work without warning because twenty or thirty men were non- 
unionists : 2000 men ceased work at the Bertie and Trevor pits 
because twenty men were found to be outside the Federation. At the 
Tredegar colliery one member was found to be 3s. in arrear with 
contributions, and 300 men refused to work for two days because of it. 
On the third day 2400 men refused to work, causing enormous loss, 
and yet this unhappy member—Lewis—had offered his 3s. in payment 
to the pit committee. These high mightinesses refused it because he 
hadn’t offered it on the previous Saturday, and asked the manager to 
infli@ two days’ suspension upon him. This the manager refused, 
and the pit committee replied that the men would not work, and for 
every day they missed, Lewis must miss two. It was settled eventually 
by Lewis forfeiting five days’ work, and then the pit committee 
kindly allowed the other men to work, and Lewis to earn his daily 
bread. 
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These abrupt stoppages in the cause of tyrannous compulsion 
disorganised mines, railway lines, trucks, horses, and the whole 
gamut of industry, and the miner found empty consolation in the 
belief that it all forced up prices. They began to “‘sit up and take 
notice? when the boys took a leaf out of their note-book, and took 
French leave in several counties in the summer of 1902 to force up 
the wages of pit lads. They excluded the men from their meetings— 
as many as 20,000 men idle in a single area of Yorkshire, Notts, or 
Derby—and they unanimously resolved to “ play-on” until their 
claims were ceded. 

A few months earlier—in December, 1901—the Scottish Miners’ 
Federation had adopted the following resolution : 


‘** That we urge the British Miners’ Federation to call a joint 
conference before March of representatives of all miners in the 
country, including Durham and Northumberland, with the object 
of arranging a combined movement to raise the minimum wage 
to a Standard of 7s. a day, and to this end to decide upon a system 
of regulating output, while at the same time pressing the Govern- 
ment to repeal the coal tax.” 


The Times referred to the limitation of output as part of the 
Studied policy of trade unions, and Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., in his 
monthly circular to the Northumberland miners, said : 


‘* If this were actually the policy of trade unions, it would be 
easy to cite from the rules and reports of the societies, and from 
the speeches of trade unionists, abundant proof of the charges. 
But it is hinted that the leaders are too astute to show their hand, 
and that it is in obedience to some unwritten law that the re- 
Strictive policy is enforced. The very absurdity, to say nothing of 
the meanness, of such a suggestion renders reply unnecessary.” 


Well, this volume is compiled on a chronological basis, but refer- 
ence to the index will disclose how easy it is, in fa&t, to cite from the 
very earliest rules to the very latest reports, and from the speeches of 
prominent trade unionists, and from resolutions of many miners’ 
conferences, abundant proof of the charge that miners aimed systemati- 
cally at.a restrictive policy to maintain prices and wages. 

In the year 1902 a proposal emanated from the Northumberland 
miners ‘ that there shall in future be a weekly Stop-day throughout 
all the coal-fields.”” The Scottish miners responded by an offer to join 
with the Northumberland, Durham, and Welsh miners on the subjeét. 

The old South Wales sliding-scale agreement came to an end in 
1902, when the men by an almost unanimous vote decided to tender 
six months’ notice for its termination. It had regulated wages in 
South Wales for 27 years, being introduced during the great Strike 
of 1875, and affecting wage rates from January of 1876, with the 
Standard of 1869 as the basis. On February 1& of 1880 a second 
scale was adopted, with maximum and minimum percentages, and 
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with two groups of collieries—one for house coal and the other for 
Steam—instead of three as formerly. A third scale of 1882 made one 
colliery group instead of two, and there were subsequent revisions 
in 1890 and 1892. In June of 1902 the sliding-scale wage for South 
Wales was 48} per cent on the Standard of 1879, compared at the 
time with the Scottish rate of 374 per cent on the 1888 base and the 
Federated Area rate of 50 per cent on 1888 rates. The change to a 
conciliation scheme was delicate, and there were many fears of a 
Strike, but after protracted negotiations the new terms were completed 
for operation in January of 1903, providing a minimum rate of 30 per 
cent over 1879 rates, and taking 11s. 1od. per ton for large colliery 
screened coal as the equivalent average price. The miners had not 
done so badly under the scale, for a survey of Aberdare valley earnings 
in March of 1901 showed that one man was earning 24s. per day : 
one, 19s. gd. : one, 18s. : one, 17s. 1d. : eight of them 14s : nine over 
138.: 30 over 12s.: 28 over IISs.: 44 Over I0s.: 64 over gs., and 
that most of these were doing twelve days each fortnight. Such, in 
my opinion, are the men who make collieries pay, and who carry the 
burden of thousands of indifferent workers. 

The Labour Fund scheme of the Miners’ Federation was launched 
early in 1902, when a circular was issued to branches over the signa- 
tures of Mr. Ben Pickard and Mr. Thomas Ashton, as president and 
secretary respectively. The scheme provided that all members should 
pay 3d. a quarter, or Is. a year, to the Fund ; that all districts with 
less than 10,000 members be allowed one candidate for Parliament, 
and districts with more than 10,000 members be allowed one candidate 
for each and every 10,000 members. ‘‘ This scheme is not established 
for the purpose of wrecking any political party,” said the circular 
letter, ‘‘ but does not in any way prevent any member running as a 
candidate under any name he may assume if this Board adopt him 
as one of the Federation candidates. This Fund shall find the sum 
of £350 per year and a first class railway pass covering the sitting of 
Parliament in each year, to all candidates elected as Members of 
Parliament.” 

The revised rules of the Miners’ Federation, adopted at a special 
conference on April 12th and 13th of 1922, and again revised in 1927 
under the Trade Disputes Aét, provide that all distri¢ts under 15,000 
shall be allowed one candidate, or one candidate for each complete 
15,000 within the distri¢t associations. 

The fund of 1902, as we have seen in earlier chapters, was not the 
inception of political representation of miners, for Mr. Burt was by 
then quite a veteran member, and Mr. Pickard had been in the House 
about six years. It registered the official decision of the Miners’ 
Federation to enter the political field, and laid the foundation of their 
larger representation to-day. It registered also the miners’ partial 
following of the Labour Representation Committee, established in 
that year, but neither its policy nor its members were then committed 
to Socialism. 
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Two other matters pertaining to the period under review must 
be mentioned briefly in concluding the present chapter. The first 
is a return issued by the Board of Trade in 1903, accompanied by a 
memorandum from Sir A. E. Bateman, which gave tables of wages 
of coal-hewers, 1886 to 1902. From these tables I select the following 
examples to illustrate the dire&t manner in which wages and proceeds 
fluuated together, long before political intervention had discovered 
that principle. 


Fife and 

Northum- Federated South West = Clack- 
Year berland Durham Area Wales Scotland mannan 
Od. 1886 .Standard 3% Standard 74 64* Standard 
is Beas Py ef Standard 3% Standard 5 6* Standard 
1900.2 oo eeQit 30 40 524 50 50 
1895 . ; 74 15 30 124 124 124 
1g00_ . . 61} 65 50 732 100 97t 
LOO. . 382 40 60 664 50 474 
1902. «263 334 50 483 43% 41% 


* Below Standard 


From the same official source and for the same years, I take the 
following table of weekly wages paid to all classes of workpeople, 
men and youths, in the various areas : 


Fife and 
United Northum- Federated S. Wales West Clack- 
Year Kingdom berland Durham Area and Mon. Scotland mannan 
$5 Ge Sa) hig Sey, diye Se he oh Sand ae ae 5. da 
Od. 1886 ~ 21.2. St-tr— 2f 31. 22 3... 20. % 90) 2 
Wage Census 
End of 1886 21°91 SSPE “SP LE ae Pa eee a ee 
1890. - 29-6 “38 9 37 °6 ° St" F-23909" —91 a7 
1895. - 25 5 88 7 24 4 25°50 825 4” Soe 
1g00._lz - 33 11 95 4 ° $4 TO- 93° § S95) > ge eee 
. 32 6 30 5 ~29 7° 35,0 ~3t7 3a 
30 4 27° 8 “93 3 $3 “9° 26° °oF) Gorn 


Gross profits earned in the decennial period 1892 to 1901, based 
upon an invested capital of £125,000,000 at that time, represented 
an average of £5 13s. 8d. per cent, and analysis shows that they moved 
above or below average with wages. 

This chapter might conclude with one personal note. 

Mr. Ben Pickard, president of the Miners’ Federation and secre- 
tary of the Yorkshire Miners’ Association, died in Westminster on 
February 4, 1904. He became assistant secretary of the West York- 
shire Miners’ Association in 1873, and secretary of the Association 
for the whole county in 1881. He was elected candidate for the 
Normanton division in 1885, and member in the following year. 
In July of 1897 he was presented with a cheque for 500 guineas 
subscribed by the Liberal members of both Houses, 
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CHAPTER X 


1902-1910—Miners and Politics—The Show-Cards SyStem—A Trade 
Boom—New Demands Rejected—The Events of 1908—The first Edward 
Medal— Miners’ Federation adopt Socialism—Mine Rescue Stations— 
Their HiStory—Altofts Experiments with Ceal-dust and Stone-dust— 
South Wales New Agreement—London Port Coal Dues. 


UNDER the 1902 levy scheme for Parliamentary representation, the 
various county associations of miners proceeded to choose panels of 
prospective candidates, but the selection in those early and independent 
days was quite irrespective of party politics. They were not all Labour 
candidates, and up to 1906 about a dozen of them held allegiance to 
the Liberal party. Later in this chapter will be found a reference to 
the acceptance of Socialism in 1908, but long after that Messrs. Burt 
and Fenwick preserved their old allegiance, and at the elections of 
1910, the last before the war period, many other successful Labour 
candidates were not enamoured of Socialism. Large bodies of miners 
shared this suspicion of the new theories of democracy, and declined 
to be cajoled into using industrial force for political purposes, or into 
displaying political zeal for young candidates who were in a hurry. 
Missionaries for the Labour Representation Committee had a very 
cool reception in Northumberland, and the executive committee of 
the Northumberland Miners’ Association adopted the following 
resolution : 


‘** Having learned that the I.L.P. have decided to send mission- 
aries into the county to influence members in the forthcoming 
ballot vote on the Labour representation question, we desire to 
resent in the strongest possible terms such intolerance as to say we 
regard it asimpertinence. We also desire to assure the I.L.P. that 
Northumberland miners are quite capable of judging for them- 
selves without the assistance and the assumed superior intelligence 
of outsiders.” 


The Conservative members of the Rhondda Valley branch of the 
Miners’ Federation held a demonstration—attended by three thousand 
men—to protest against being asked to pay a levy for the maintenance 
of Radical members. 

While the miners were at once diffident and divided about politics, 
their local and national leaders were maintaining strenuous and 
questionable methods towards compelling men to subscribe to the 
union. At the South Wales collieries in 1905 and subsequent years 
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they were organising “‘ show cards” processions, and extending the 
punitive methods of the boycott to tradesmen who sold goods to non- 
unionists, and even to women running apartment houses, who were 
told what they might exped& if they housed non-unionists. If the 
reader has not known life in a mining village it will be difficult to 
realise the State of petty tyranny imposed by such methods, and I 
was more than a little interested to notice the survival of such perse- 
cution in 1927 in a note published by a prominent official of the 
Yorkshire miners against a Normanton shopkeeper who had been an 
advocate of the Miners’ Industrial Union. 

It has been remarked previously that the years 1906-1907 were 
years of rising prosperity and wages in the mining industry, and indeed 
the boom of 1907 was reminiscent of that of 1900. A huge demand 
for coal produced a high level of prices, and this thoroughly healthy 
demand was not attributable to those abnormal conditions which 
arose from war or industrial Strife in other countries. On the contrary, 
it was due chiefly to excellence of trade, the best of all good reasons. 
The nation seemed to be in full bloom, with the iron and Steel trades’ 
in prosperity, and in Germany trade was so good that it was impossible 
for German coal produ¢tion to meet the demand. In consequence, 
her imports of British coal rose by two million tons over the total of 
the previous year, which in itself was a record for coal importation 
into Germany. This excellent flow of trade was not of long duration, 
and it diminished rapidly in the latter half of the year. Wage levels 
furnish an excellent barometer of the State of trade, and they began 
the year 1907 at 23 per cent above the 1879 Standard for underground 
workers, and 1g per cent for surface labourers. The increases granted 
during the year doubled that figure in each case precisely, and in 
January of 1908 came the ninth consecutive quarterly increase. At 
that time there were clear indications of the ebb of the tide, and 
colliery undertakings no longer found themselves glutted with orders 
they could not fulfil, nor any longer able to complain that shipping 
facilities were inadequate to the Strain of coal exports to the 
Continent. 

The average selling values of 1907 were higher than the highe& 
values of 1906, the year of the abolition of the tax on exported coal. 
Whereas the highest price for steam coal was 19s. a ton in 1906, the 
average price was 15s. 6d. in 1907. The demand made no di&stin¢tion 
between winter and summer, and those house-coal pits which averaged 
two or three days weekly in the normal summer, averaged five days 
a week in that happy year. It recovered entirely the ground lost 
in the years 1903-05. The exports of coal and coke and patent fuel 
from Great Britain in 1907 were 66,063,258 tons at an average value 
of 12s. gd. per ton throughout all grades, as compared with 57,792,204 
tons at 10s. 10-8d. per ton in 1906. The total for 1906 was an increase 
of 8,433,000 tons on that of 1905, 
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WAGES, 1907 
Percentage of wages above standards 


District Jan. 1, 1907 July 1, 1907 Jan 1, 1908 
Northumberland ; 232 30 47% 
Durham . : : 324 40 532 
Federated Area Ah 45 50 60 
South Wales & Mon. 374 524 60 
Scotland . ; ; 43? 682 874 


The South Wales belief in the efficacy of a Stop-day policy, even 
in such busy times, was well illustrated in an article contributed to 
The Western Mail by Mr. Wm. Brace, M.P., then vice-president of the 
South Wales Miners’ Federation, in December of 1907. Init he said : 


“The Stop days taken by the workmen saved them upon a 
past occasion when a critical Stage had been reached in contra& 
making and with a grace and generosity peculiarly their own, after 
benefiting, many of them, to an enormous degree by the men’s 
determined action, they turned round and lined their pockets out 
of the workmen’s funds, whereas if they did what they themselves 
must have known was the right thing, they would have compli- 
mented the workmen for doing what they, as coal-owners, would 
like to do, but for want of unity could not accomplish, and would 
there and then, as joint parties intensely interested in the pro- 
duction and sale of the coal, have entered into a joint alliance for 
mutual protection. Whether there will be any such policy in 
future as a Stop-day policy I do not venture the opinion, but one 
thing the coal-owners would do well to bear in mind when entering 
into contradts next year is that, whatever the consequences, work- 
men will never, without a tremendous Struggle, submit to have 
their conditions of employment manipulated by foolish and 
vicious selling to a point that will not allow a reasonable standard 
of comfort to be observed by themselves and families.” 


There were other indications that the miners were confident of 
the buying capacity of their customers, for the workmen’s side of the 
Northumberland Coal Trade Conciliation Board issued a Statement 
concerning the movement for an increase of at least 30 per cent upon 
the basis rate of wages in all the coal-producing centres of the United 
Kingdom. On Saturday, Octcber 12th of 1907, a conference had 
been held to consider the following subjects : 


1. To subStitute for the 1879 basis rate of wages a basis rate not 
less than go per cent of the present percentages, upon which all 
future advances shall be calculated. 

2. That there be a minimum rate of wages equal to not less 
than 25 per cent on 1879 basic rates. 

3. In a normal state of trade, wages shall rise or fall by 1 per 
cent for every 1d. rise or fall of price. It shall, however, be open 
at any meeting for either side to propose a special change in the 
rate of wages owing to a special or abnormal State of the market. 
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The second point of this programme was subsequently altered 
from 25 per cent to 30 per cent. No. 3 was a naive method of assuring 
a jump in wages, in the event of any jump in prices, for the men 
complained that when prices were high they did not get a fair share 
of the extra profits. At an adjourned conference held on Sunday, 
November 23, the owners declined to accede to any one of the three 
requests. When the Northumberland delegates reported this refusal 
to a conference of the Miners’ Federation held at Manchester, the 
other districts reported similar experiences. General results were 
summarised as follows : 


Scotland.—The owners raised no objection: they were prepared 
to recognise the minimum wage as 5s. 6d., which was 374 per cent 
above the 1888 rates. 

South Wales.—The owners refused to consider any alteration of 
the basis until the existing agreement terminated. 

Durham.—As Northumberland. 

Somerset and Bristol.—The owners declined to alter until the agree- 
ment terminated. 

Federated Area.—The agreement had two years Still to run, and 
during its continuance the owners declined to consider a new scale. 
A clause in the agreement gave power to the owners to terminate the 
agreement at six months’ notice after the passing of the Eight Hours 
Bill. 


It had been my intention to let this chapter ramble pleasantly 
along to the outbreak of the Great War, but I am confronted by that 
formidable year 1908, the year of the Eight Hours A& and many other 
features. They included : 


The passing of the Eight Hours Adt. 

The completion of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain by the 
inclusion of Durham. 

The first pit-head baths. 

The Altofts experiments with coal-dust explosions, and with stone- 
dust prevention. 

The firs Edward Medal for gallantry in mines was conferred 
upon Francis Chandler. 

Mines Rescue Stations were eStablished. 

The Labour Party declared for Socialism, and the Miners’ Federa- 
tion joined the Labour Party. 


The Edward Medal was instituted in July of 1907 as a reward 
for gallantry in mines and quarries. It was of two classes, one of 
silver, one of bronze, and the design engraved represented the rescue 
of a miner by a colleague holding out a safety-lamp. In the wall face 
was the inscription ‘‘ Courage.” The medal presented to Chandler 
was of the first class, in recognition of his great efforts to rescue men 
buried under a fall of roof. Chandler was a deputy employed at the 
Hoyland Silkstone Colliery, near Barnsley. 
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The conference of the Labour Party at Hull in 1908 tested over 
again the Norwich declaration of 1894, and adopted the following 
resolution by 514,000 votes to 469,000 : 


“That in the opinion of this conference, the time has arrived 
when the Labour Party should have as a definite obje@ the 
socialisation of the means of produétion, distribution, and exchange, 
to be controlled by a democratic State in the interests of the entire 
community, and the complete emancipation of labour from the 
domination of capitalism and landlordism with the establishment 
of social and economic equality between the sexes.” 


Hitherto, many officials of the Miners’ Federation, and most of 
its group of Members of Parliament, had been opposed to Socialism, 
and in the week following this Hull vote the membership was being 
balloted on the question of joining the party. The ballot went &rongly 
in favour of such a course and thereby dealt a blow at the old diplomacy 
under which they had sought Liberal support and had avoided three- 
corner contests. 

This, too, was the year of the Eight Hours Ad, which vastly 
unsettled mining customs up to 1910, but gave immense gratification 
to the Miners’ Federation. As Blackpool had carried a resolution 
against the measure it was punished by the boycott method, for the 
annual demonstration of the Lancashire miners was transferred to 
Southport. The Barnsley Chamber of Commerce had expressed its 
anxiety about the effect of the measure, and so the Yorkshire miners’ 


demonstration was transferred to Wakefield. ‘‘ Barnsley has not got 
a clean slate on the Eight Hours question,’ wrote Mr. J. Wads- 
worth, M.P. ‘‘ How much loss to Barnsley, £5,000 or what?” 


But how much loss to the industry itself, £500,000 or what ? The 
Act came into operation on July 1&t of 1g909—except in Northumberland 
and Durham, where it took effe¢ on January 1st of 1910. Its operation 
developed a Storm of disputation and upheaval. “ Butty””’ men, 
contractors, and hewers generally complained that their earnings had 
gone down by 7s. 1d. to tos. a week, the various grades of day-wage 
men revolted against the double shift or the three-shift systems intro- 
duced, and mine-owners complained of lessened production at an 
increased cost. During the latter half of 1909 the two northern 
counties enjoyed the advantage of the quarrels in the Midlands and 
South Wales, but the whole of 1910 was marked by similar storms in 
Northumberland and Durham. In the former county, twelve thousand 
men were soon idle, and fourteen collieries maintained the Strike for 
a considerable period. The re-arrangement of shifts led to domestic 
inconveniences, and the application of the Act brought its realisation 
that things are not always what they seem. 

A disastrous fire at the Hamstead colliery, near Birmingham, in 
1908 was the first occasion in this country on which rescue apparatus 
was put to practical use. It was not very successful in that instance, 
for it saved no one, and one of the fully equipped rescuers lost his life 
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in the mine. But the spirit of this poor fellow, like that of John Brown, 
went marching on.‘ Great possibilities had Struck the imagination, 
and an impetus was given to mine rescue work. 

At Tankersley and Altofts there existed previously rescue Stations 
that were equipped and maintained by the enterprise of the collieries 
concerned, and teams were hurried away to Hamstead to cope with 
conditions in the pit. By using a “‘ Draeger ” apparatus, Mr. Water- 
house, the manager of the colliery, was able to remain below for an 
hour and a half, without any previous experience of such equipment. 
At a meeting of colliery managers held in Birmingham shortly after- 
wards the necessity for trained rescuers familiar with colliery workings 
was urged, and “‘ Mabon” informed a meeting at Cardiff in March 
that the Royal Commission on Mines—which had heard considerable 
evidence on the subje& of accidents—had applied for a State grant 
of £5000 to prosecute investigations in regard to the use of rescue 
apparatus in mines, but that the application had been refused by the 
Treasury. The Lancashire colliery owners were the first official body 
to proceed along such lines, and a rescue Station was erected at Howe 
Bridge, Atherton, and opened on April 2nd, to serve the collieries of 
Wigan and Bolton. 

The Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
Accidents in Mines, published in 1835, contains the firs known 
reference to a form of breathing apparatus for mines. It said : 


** Mr. Roberts, one of the witnesses, produced to your com- 
mittee his safety-hood to enable persons to enter drains, wells, 
and mines charged with carbonic acid gas. Your committee 
report with pleasure their opinion of its great value and of the 
merit of the inventor. The advantages to be obtained by having 
the safety-hood always ready for use are by no means hypothetical ; 
interesting proofs of what may be effected by its use having been 
received, and the practicability of saving life after explosions, 
when no hope remained, has been demonstrated.” 


It was a simple and unsatisfactory Structure when compared with 
modern appliances, but it was a beginning, and Mr. Roberts stated 
that it had enabled him to remain thirty-nine minutes in carbonic 
gas where it would have been impossible without the apparatus to 
exist for one minute. For its invention he received fifty guineas from 
the Society of Arts and their large silver medal, and, added the 
witness, “‘ His Majesty King George IV rewarded me with his royal 
bounty of £100.” The report of the Sele& Committee of the House 
of Lords on Accidents in Mines, 1849, received evidence from Mr. 
John Hutchinson, M.D., regarding a breathing apparatus he had 
invented, consisting of a mask enabling the wearer to breathe from 
either nose or mouth from a bag of atmosphere carried on the back. 
The doctor insisted that a man should have all the means of respira- 
tion with him and not be dependent upon any tube. Next the Royal 
Commission on Accidents in Mines, appointed in 1879, in their final 
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report issued in 1886, recommended “ that arrangements should be 
made for the establishment of centres in mining disriGs, where 
additional appliances for succour and relief, and also special apparatus 
for exploring purposes, should be maintained in an efficient condition, 
so as to be ready for use at the shortest notice,” and “ that it is mos 
desirable that facilities should be afforded for the inSruction of men 
in the use of special auxiliary appliances for exploring purposes, and 
in simple measures connected with the provisional treatment of 
injuries.” 

The Royal Commission on Mines, appointed on June 7, 1906, 
was required to report “whether any special provision should be 
made to facilitate the work of rescue in the event of an accident.” 
The Commissioners did not think the time had come to make the 
provision of breathing appliances compulsory, but they recommended 
that breathing apparatus should be kept at pits or central rescue 
Stations and that men should be trained in its use. In Augus of 1907 
and October of 1908, the Government addressed letters on the subject 
to the Mining Association of Great Britain, and as a result rescue 
Stations began to appear in the various coal-fields. In their second 
report—published in 1g0g—-the Royal Commission described in 
detail the work undertaken up to that time, and the work in prospect 
by the coal-owners, adding the conclusion “‘ that the provision and 
use of breathing apparatus should be general throughout the country, 
and every mine should either be provided with a properly trained 
rescue brigade of its own, which appears to us the best arrangement, 
or have the right to call for a sufficient number of equipped and 
trained men from a rescue Station.” 

The Mines Accidents (Rescue and Aid) A& of 1910 followed 
quickly, passing into law in August of 1g10. It empowered the 
Secretary of State to require such provisions as he considered to be 
necessary at all mines in regard to : 


(a2) Supply and maintenance of appliances for use in rescue 
work and formation and training of brigades. 


(b) Supply and maintenance of ambulance appliances and the 
training of men in ambulance work. 


In Odtober of 1910 the Secretary of State appointed a Committee 
to consider organisation for rescue and aid in accidents in mines, and 
it reported on February 8, 1911. An Order based on their proposals 
was issued to all coal-mines on May 4, 1912, coming into force at 
once, but the erection of stations, the arrangements for training, and 
the seleGtion of apparatus, took considerable time. General regula- 
tions were issued on July 10, 1913, incorporating the Order of 1912, 
and amending regulations were issued on May 19, 1914, defining 
breathing apparatus as “‘ of such a character that the wearer carried 
with him all the means of respiration in an irrespirable atmosphere, 
and is not dependent for them, while in such an atmosphere, on any 
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other person or persons.” These regulations of 1914 permitted the 
adoption of one of two alternative schemes of rescue work : 


1. That which already existed whereby a certain proportion 
of the workmen employed at a mine had to be trained in the use 
of breathing apparatus, and breathing apparatus kept at the mine 
or at a central Station. 

2. The provision of a permanent and highly trained staff in 
constant residence at Central Rescue Stations, termed the Central 
Rescue Corps, with a certain number of persons (proportionate to 
the number of persons employed at the mine, but less than under 
the first scheme) at the mine, who also had to be trained in the 
use of breathing apparatus; the provision and maintenance at 
each mine of two suits of breathing apparatus or smoke helmets. 


Developments followed rapidly, but in consequence of persons 
losing their lives while wearing breathing apparatus, the Mine Rescue 
Apparatus Research Committee was appointed in 1917 by the Scientific 
and Industrial Research Department at the inStance of the Home 
Office, to inquire into the types of breathing apparatus and to 
determine by experiment what improvements should be made in 
them. This Committee issued their first Report in 1918, their second 
in 1920, and their third and final in 1924. General Regulations 
issued on July 30, 1920, embodied the recommendations of the first 
and second Reports, and made important new requirements regarding 
(a) the design and testing of breathing apparatus which must be of a 
type approved by the Board of Trade, and (0) the selection and 
training of rescue brigades and rescue corps. One of H.M. Inspectors 
of Mines was appointed to act as Rescue Apparatus Testing Officer, 
to inspect rescue Stations and to investigate untoward incidents arising 
out of the use of rescue apparatus, as well as to consult with experts 
on technical questions. A Departmental Committee appointed by 
the Mines Department reported in 1926 that in the years 1908-1922 
Rescue Associations expended about £700,000, and individual colliery 
companies £300,000 on rescue work organisation. In addition to 
that expenditure of a million pounds, the annual expenditure of the 
associations averaged £100,000 and of the individual collieries £50,000 
per annum. It has been my privilege to visit some of the central 
rescue Stations, and to see the brigades at practice and on duty. I 
have always been impressed with the mutual keenness of the employers 
to furnish every possible requirement and of the brigades to make 
the be possible use of them. 

At the time of those periodic disasters which still unfortunately 
occur, a sympathetic public is inclined to ask why this, that, or the 
other thing is not done to avoid such a calamity or to minimise its 
appalling consequences. I can only answer in a sentence—that either 
they are done or can’t be done. The marvels that were new in 1908 
are treasured in museums of antiques to-day, and it is not unusual to 
scrap a thousand pounds’ worth of apparatus because something better 
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has been discovered. You cannot store rescue apparatus in the far 
districts of a mine, for an explosion wrecks everything in its area. 
It is better to have every possible preventive care taken in the mine, 
and an efficient and thoroughly equipped rescue brigade standing by 
for the emergency if it should arise. I have seen a rescue car, equipped 
at a cost of £3,000 with every conceivable appliance, along with food 
and oxygen, move off within a minute of an emergency call. Night 
and day, unceasingly, there are men off duty and on duty ; there are 
canaries on duty and off duty, and food and oxygen freshly packed 
every day for the call which they hope will never come. Swift as the 
arrival may be, the central brigade will find assembled at the pit-yard 
all the local men they have trained, with all the colliery equipment 
paraded, and a crowd of untrained but willing volunteers. 

We muti linger Still further over this elusive year 1908 to consider 
briefly a comparable movement towards safety in the mines. For 
many years coal-dust had been suspect as an evil one lying in wait in 
the dark places of the mine, ready to leap into life as an element of 
deStruction if ignition of gas liberated its force. It was in 1908 that 
the coal-dust explosion experiments eStablished Stone-dust as a pre- 
ventive by neutralising the instant combustibility of coal-dust. These 
experiments were conduéted in a special gallery erected on the surface 
at Altofts colliery, near Normanton. Mr. W. E. Garforth, Chairman 
of the Pope and Pearson Colliery Company Ltd., and at that time 
President of the Mining Association, had taken a deep interest in 
mine rescue work throughout, and was intent now upon research into 
causes. The Royal Commission on Mines had taken evidence from 
twenty-eight witnesses on the coal-dust theory. They were advised 
that an inStallation of the dimensions and character necessary for 
experiments on a large scale would cost £10,000, and the Commission 
recommended that the Government and the colliery owners should 
raise that sum jointly in equal proportions. As, for various reasons, 
the Government share was never forthcoming, the owners gave 
considerably more than the £10,000. A wrought-iron tube of 7 feet 
6 inches diameter and over 700 feet in length was used, and the coal- 
du& deposited (colleGted from surface screens and underground 
deposits) was fired by a cannon ignited close by the mouth of the 
tube. Scores of separate experiments were carried out there, and 
irrefutable proof of the combustibility of coal-dust was adduced from 
them. French experiments, under slightly different conditions, were 
conducted simultaneously, but the general conclusion of all was the 
same, that coal-dust was a grave danger, that watering did not remove 
the danger, and that Stone-dust was the sound preventive. 

Hitherto, suspicion of coal-dust had been a steadily growing but 
unproved theory. It might be of service to set out a summary of the 
efforts made to trace down its responsibility : 

1845. Messrs. Lyell and Faraday, referring to the Haswell colliery 
explosions, alluded to the possibility that coal-dust acted as 
fuel to the explosion. 
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1855. M. Du Sonich suggested that coal-dust was instrumental in 
propagating an explosion in a colliery. 

1855. First experiments conduéted in France by M. Vital. 

1875. Prof. Galloway began his experiments at the Llwynypia 
colliery in South Wales. 

1876. Messrs. Hall and Clark carried out test experiments at the 
Wynnistay colliery. 

1876-79. Messrs. Monson and Maneco did experimental work at 
the Elswick and Harton collieries. 

1879-1882. InveS&tigations at the Broadoaks Ironworks, by a com- 
mittee of the Chesterfield and Midland Counties InStitution of 
Engineers. 

1880-81. Sir F. A. Abel’s experiments at Garswood Hall. 

1884-85. Messrs. Hilt and Margraf investigating for the Prussian 
Firedamp Commission. 

1891. The Austrian Firedamp Commission published a Report on 
explosions in relation to coal-dust. 

1891. Dr. P. Bedson’s experiments described to the Royal Commission 
on Explosions from Coal-dust. 

1894. The Royal Commission reported : ‘‘ We have no hesitation in 
saying that a blown-out shot may under certain conditions 
set up a most dangerous explosion in a mine, even when fire- 
damp is not present at all or only in infinitesimal quantities. 


These prolonged endeavours had reached a definite conclusion as 
to cause, but experiments in all nations were maintained for the 
discovery of the remedy. Not all were convinced that stone-dust was 
the grand specific, or was the best that might be found, for explosion 
catastrophes continued, and the jury which investigated the Hulton 
colliery disaster in December, 1910, reported : “‘ That it is a matter of 
immediate importance that the fullest investigation should be made 
into the dangers incident to coal-dust in mines, and the best methods 
of removing or minimising them, and also as to the character of the 
safety-lamps.” The jury added that these matters called for the 
financial and other assistance of the Government. 

With one further note we may leave the issues of 1908. In that 
year, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Richard Augustine Studdert Redmayne, 
M.Sc., was announced in The London Gazette as Inspector of Mines, 
under the title Chief Inspeftor of Mines. After serving an apprentice- 
ship at the Hetton collieries, he went to South Africa. Returning to 
England in 1893, he became general manager to the Seaton Delaval 
Coal Company. Appointed in 1902 to be professor of mining at 
Birmingham University, he launched into a period of more con- 
spicuous service to the whole industry when made Chief Inspector of 
Mines, and for a whole generation he placed his impress upon mining 
practice. 

The Secretary of the South Wales Miners’ Federation gave notice 
to the Coal-owners’ Association early in 1910 to terminate the 
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Conciliation Board agreement on March 318, after four years’ opera- 
tion. The demands accompanying the termination were for an 
increase of the minimum from 30 to 40 per cent above the 1879 
Standard : the abolition of a maximum wage: special payment for 
abnormal places : payment in respect of small coal : payment of six 
turns for five worked by night-shift workers, and a guaranteed 
minimum of gs. 4d. daily for the lowes paid men. This compre- 
hensive claim raised certain difficult issues, especially those of the 
payment for abnormal places, and the payment for small coal. 
Hitherto, payment for work in abnormal places, where it was not 
possible for a man to earn a decent wage by output, was fixed by 
the manager, or his deputy. The men complained of inadequate 
allowances and demanded a minimum rate. Such a concession 
would have meant prolongation of the work on abnormal places, 
and the controversy was one of the threads leading to the Minimum 
Wage Act of 1912. Payment for small coal was a similarly difficult 
question. The request was quite in accord with Statute law, which 
Stipulated for payment for “‘all the mineral gotten”? (The Mines 
Regulation Ad of 1872), but it was contrary to custom and praétice. 
For a whole generation, small coal had not been paid for. From 1880 
onward the syStem in operation had been payment for large coal only, 
and the rate of pay had been fixed periodically on a scale considered 
adequate to include the work of getting the inevitable small coal as 
well. The clause in question read : 


“The mineral to be gotten is clean large coal only. The 
cutting prices to be paid to the collier shall be the several Standard 
prices prevailing and paid at the collieries of the owners re- 
spectively. Such standard prices shall be paid upon the weight of 
the large coal . . . that price being equal to the value of all the 
services involved in getting such large coal and small coal and 
being more than the value of the services rendered in respect of 
the large coal only.” 


By March a very critical situation had developed. The Miners’ 
Federation had given moral support to the South Wales Federation, 
and it was decided to ask for the operation of Rule 20, which meant 
a national strike. Mr. Sydney Buxton, President of the Board of 
Trade, with Mr. G. R. Askwith, who was knighted in 1gi1 and 
elevated to the peerage in 1919, became vigilant as conciliators, and 
numerous joint conferences resulted in agreement. This new agree- 
ment, which operated until 1915, provided that the minimum be 
35 per cent when the price of coal was 12s. 5d. per ton or lower (as 
against 30 per cent on an equivalent price of 11s. 1od. under the old 
agreement) ; that 50 per cent be paid when large coal was 14s. per 
ton f.o.b. and until it rose to 14s. 9d., when the men might claim an 
advance to 60 per cent, which should be the maximum. The men 
withdrew the demand for payment for small coal, and it was promised 
in return that special consideration should be given to abnormal 
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places. A ballot vote on the agreement resulted in 97,273 in favour 
and 34,963 against, and it was duly signed on April gth. But the 
Aberdare Valley was against the agreement, and Mr. C. B. Stanton 
refused to sign. The resolution which by inference instructed him to 
sign was most curiously worded, for the meeting declared : 


“* Seeing we are between the devil and the deep sea and the 
rest of the leaders have preferred the devil, it is useless for the 
Aberdare men to go into the deep sea.” 


So they turned aside from the deep sea and went the way of all 
the rest. 

The London Coal Dues were revived in 1910, under the text of 
a Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made by the Board of Trade 
under the Port of London Ad of 1908, relating to maximum port 
rates on goods. Under those dues the maximum rate on coal was 
reduced to 2d. per ton, the actual rate charged being 1d. per ton, 
bunker coal being exempt. From 1809 to 1815 the duty upon all 
coal entering the port was 12s. 1d. per chaldron (of 4 quarters or 
36 bushels, but in Newcastle this obsolete measure represented 32 
bushels). In the period 1824-1831 the duty was 6s. per chaldron, 
and in 1832-1888 it Stood at 1s. 1d. per ton. They had been abolished 
in 1889, and one effect was an enormous increase in the quantity of 
coal sent to London by sea. These ancient dues extended to canals 
in 1793 and to railways in 1883, and they applied to all coals entering 
a ten-miles radius of London by sea or land. When the port dues 
were revived in 1910, half London’s coal was rail borne. It is of 
interest to note the enormous increase of coal sent to London by sea 
after the dues were abolished in 1889. It was parallel to several other 
experiences of the effect of 1s. a ton on the selling of coal. The 
abolition of the export duty in 1906 was followed by a remarkable 
growth in export figures, and there are several examples of the opposite 
effect of an increase of 1s. in the tonnage cost. Colle¢tively, they 
indicate how sensitive is the coal-trade to any deterrent or encourage- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER XI 


1gti-1913—A Complexity of Sensations—The Sidney Street Incident— 
Riots and Storms—The Osborne Fudgment—Cambrian Combine Strike— 
“The Miners’ Next Step ’’-—Syndicalist Teaching—The ‘‘ Abnormal 
Places”? QueStion—Minimum Wage Rates Demanded—The Strike 
Ballot—Mr. Asquith’s Intervention—Firs National Strike of Miners— 
The Minimum Wage Act—International Restriction of Output—The 
Triple InduStrial Alliance. 


THE nation had to endure an extraordinary complexity of experiences 
and emotions in 1911. That interesting year was heralded by the 
battle of Sidney Street on January 3rd, a sequel to the tragic deaths 
of three police-constables who discovered a burglary in process in 
Houndsditch, and who were attacked by the dangerous aliens perpe- 
trating the robbery. The criminals were traced to No. 100, Sidney 
Street, down the Mile End Road, but when surrounded they opened 
fire with long-range pistols. The Scots Guards were called from the 
Tower, and eventually a battery of Royal Horse Artillery was called 
from St. John’s Wood barracks to batter down the house if necessary. 
That drastic climax was made unnecessary by the deftruction of the 
house by fire, and the bodies of the two criminals were discovered in 
the ruins. It may have had no direét association with mining, but it 
was emblematic of the new times that were coming ; of Old England’s 
worries about the policy of violence and the penetration of aliens. 
Indeed, in that same year the military forces had to parade in many 
of our industrial centres, just to preserve order. 

It was the year in which the first great railway Strike developed ; 
in which the seamen and the dockers had their Struggle for recognition ; 
in which mob law broke loose at Liverpool and riots occurred in 
South Wales ; in which we came more perilously near to the Great 
War with Germany than we knew at the time; in which even the 
doors rose in revolt against the Health Insurance terms ; in which 
the suffragists tried in vain to evade the census enumeration ; in 
which King George was crowned, and, finally, a year in which the 
miners came to the brink of another. crisis. The weather was extra- 
ordinary too, for we had an arétic April and a tropical July. Hot 
weather has a curious association with strikes, and August of 1911 
registered temperatures of 97° in the shade. 

It was the year of the introduction of payment for Members of 
Parliament, Mr. Lloyd George, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
moving the provision of £400 per annum. That measure removed 
from the trade unions the handicap of the Osborne Judgment, and 
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conferred upon them the handicap of political ambition. On July 
22nd of 1908, Walter V. Osborne, a member of the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants, began legal proceedings to restrain that 
society from spending any of its funds on political objects. The 
judgment given by the House of Lords supported the view of the 
three judges of the Court of Appeal, that a body corporate, such as 
trade unions must be deemed to be, could not lawfully do anything 
outside the purposes for which the Statute had incorporated it, and 
that the payment of the salaries and election expenses of Members of 
Parliament, or of any political expenses whatsoever, could not law- 
fully be undertaken by any trade union. The payment of members 
dated from September 1, 1911, and secured State maintenance for 
those members who were suddenly bereft of trade union support, and 
the Trade Union Act of 1913 gave further liberation by sanctioning 
political levies upon members for political purposes unless the members 
contracted out of the political fund individually by making use of the 
conscience clause. That was the law until 1927, when the Trade 
Disputes Act was passed. 

Much of the unrest of 1911 was attributable to a Steady rise in the 
cost of living, which had been perceptible over a considerable period. 
Taking the prices of 1900 as the base representing 100 : a comparison 
of official figures shows 1896 as representing 92:0: 1905 as 104°3 per 
cent, and 1910 as 109'9 per cent. 

A Strike of 12,000 men employed by the Cambrian Combine had 
begun in the autumn of 1g10. Originally this Strike concerned about 
eight men working in the Naval pit, and owing to the dispute the 
whole colliery was closed, putting about 800 men idle. Next, the men 
of the Cambrian Combine, of which the Naval pit was part, struck 
work, and they were out for the next ten months. It was not a calm 
Strike of the “ Stand Still”? order, for diSturbances and riots became 
general throughout the Rhondda and Aberdare valleys. Reinforce- 
ments of Metropolitan police were inadequate to cope with the 
disturbances, and the military had to be imported, under the command 
of General Macready. In March of 1911, when the Strike had con- 
tinued seven months, Mr. William Harvey, M.P., went down to 
‘Tonypandy on behalf of the Miners’ Federation, and the reception he 
got from the miners amazed him and annoyed him intensely. ‘ I was 
never so badly treated in all my life,” he said afterwards. “ In all the 
disputes I have been connected with in the last thirty years—and they 
have been many—I was never treated so unfairly as I was at Tony- 
pandy. If disputes are going to be continued on such lines, the end 
of all trade union disputes is not far off.’ The Cambrian Combine 
men had repudiated the advice of leaders of such experience as 
‘“ Mabon” Abraham and Watts Morgan, and Mr. Harvey described 
that repudiation as one of the most disquieting factors of the situation. 
The revolt of the men seemed to him to be a revolt against the 
principles of trade unionism and colledtive bargaining. The ten 
months of bitterness and struggle cost the miners close upon a million - 
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pounds in wages ; the Strike pay given out in subStitution of wages 
was £130,000, and the Miners’ Federation paid £3000 a week to the 
South Wales Federation until £70,000 had been paid over. It was 
Stated at the time that one-third of the cos of that Strike would have 
bought out the Cambrian Combine for the Miners’ Federation. 

There was much rioting in South Wales during 1911, and it was 
not all attributable to the mining dispute just mentioned. During the 
general labour troubles of July and August, when the railwaymen, 
the dockers, and the seamen struck work, Llanelly claimed its share 
of disturbance, and the troops had to fire on the crowds to disperse 
them, with the result that two men were killed and several others 
injured. There were serious riots in Ebbw Vale, Bargoed, and 
Tredegar, directed largely against the Jewish shopkeepers and house 
owners who were alleged to be charging too much for their goods 
and their cottages. But the spirit of Strife was being fostered sedulously 
in South Wales at that time, and almost any pretext seemed acceptable 
justification for trouble. 

The reader of this history will have observed the periodic outbreak 
of Strife designed to maintain prices and wages at the public expense, 
and to diminish profits. This policy of the ‘‘ mines for the miners ” 
was crystallised in 1912 in a pamphlet entitled The Miners’ Next Step, 
produced in South Wales by several who became subsequently very 
prominent workers in the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain.1_ Like 
the more recent programmes of the Federation, this pamphlet advo- 
cated an immediate and an ultimate objective, the immediate being 
a wage of 8s. a shift for a seven-hours day, and the ultimate being the 
complete capture of the industry for the miners. Those who comment 
philosophically that nationalisation is inevitable need to remember 
that nationalisation is only a means to an end, and not the end, for 
the miners. The programmes of 1912, 1919, 1921, and subsequent 
years, show clearly enough that workers’ control is the ultimate. 
The Miners’ Next Step was the first concrete expression of this resolve. 
Politically, it advised lodges : 


“That the organisation shall engage in political action both 
local and national, based on complete independence of and 
hostility to all capitalist parties, with the avowed policy of wresting 
whatever advantage it can for the working class. 


“To amalgamate all workers into one national and inter- 
national union, to work for taking over all industries by the work- 
men themselves.” 


Clause V of its “* Policy ”’ said : 


‘1. The old policy of identity of interest between employers 
and ourselves be abolished and a policy of open hostility installed.” 


1 In Labour publications the names of Mr. A. J. Cook and Mr. Noah Ablett 
were associated with this pamphlet. 
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Clause 10: 


“‘ Lodges should as far as possible discard the old method of 
coming out on trike for any little minor grievance and adopt the 
more scientific weapon of the irritation Strike by simply remaining 
at work, reducing their output, and so contrive by their general 
conduét to make the colliery unremunerative.” 


Clause 13: 


‘* That a continual agitation be carried on in favour of increasing 
the minimum wage and shortening the hours of work until we 
have extracted the whole of the employers’ profits.” 


Clause 14: 


“That our objective be to build up an organisation that will 
ultimately take over the mining industry and carry it on in the 
interests of the workers.” 


This pamphlet, produced by “‘ The Unofficial Reform Committee 
of the South Wales Miners’ Federation,’’ had a ‘‘ Preamble”? which 
called for 


‘** A united industrial organisation which, recognising the war 
of interest between workers and employers, is constructed on 
fighting lines, allowing for a rapid and simultaneous stoppage of 
wheels throughout the mining industry.” 


The immediate antecedent of this candid pamphlet was the 
Syndicalist movement of 1910, the motives of which were expressed 
with equal candour by Mr. Tom Mann, its most ardent apostle, in 
The InduStrial Syndicalist (March, 1911), in the following Statement : 


** We therefore most certainly favour Strikes ; we shall always 
do our best to help Strikes to be successful, and shall prepare the 
way as rapidly as possible for the General Strike of national pro- 
portions. This will be the a¢tual Social and InduStrial Revolution. 
The workers will refuse to any longer manipulate the machinery 
of produdtion in the interest of the capitalist class, and there will 
be no power on earth able to compel them to work when they 
thus refuse.” 


The grand social revolution was to be encompassed “ by the 
working class asserting its power in workshops, faCtories, warehouses, 
mills, and mines, on ships and boats and engines, and wherever work 
is performed.” Amongst the miners, ever restless, this type of preach- 
ing assumed definite shape very quickly, and out of the demand for 
some allowance for work in abnormal places grew the larger and more 
difficult demand for minimum rates for all grades. The transition 
from words to deeds was somewhat rapid. 

A conference of the Miners’ Federation held on January 24th 
of 1911 decided to press for an average or a minimum rate of 
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remuneration for all workmen employed on abnormal places, “to 
be enforced if necessary by national aétion.” The resolution was in 
the following terms: 


“That in order to carry out the resolution passed by the 
annual conference held in Edinburgh in October (1910) it be an 
inStruction to all distri€s in the Federation immediately to press 
for the average or minimum rate of remuneration, whichever is in 
operation, to apply to all workmen engaged in working abnormal 
places or under abnormal conditions, and should any distri@ fail 
at the end of three months from this date to obtain this, the members 
of the Federation are recommended to consider the advisability 
of taking national action to enforce it; that a conference be 
called by the president and secretary of the Federation at the 
expiration of this term to receive reports upon the operation of 
this resolution, and then decide what ation shall be taken. 

“2, That the conference obtain information from each distri 
on the question of the rates of wages at present paid to day-wage 
men, including surface men, and that a circular be issued by the 
general secretary to each distriét, containing questions of such a 
nature as to get this information which shall be submitted to a 
special conference to be called to receive it.”’ 


The annual conference of the Miners’ Federation, held at South- 
port, October 3, rg11, and subsequent days, was presided over by 
Mr. Enoch Edwards. There were present 150 delegates representing 
586,750 members. On the subject of the minimum wage, resolutions 
were submitted from Durham, Yorkshire, Somerset, Lancashire, and 
Cheshire. The following composite resolution was adopted : 


“That the Federation take immediate Steps to secure an 
individual di&ri@ minimum wage for all men and boys working 
in mines in the area of the Federation without any reference to 
the working places being abnormal. In the event of the employers 
refusing to agree to this, then the amended 21% rule of the Federa- 
tion be put into operation to demand the same. That a conference 
be called on November 14th for the purpose of taking action under 
Rule 21.” 


The amended Rule 21 referred to enabled collective action to be 
taken whenever any Federation or distri¢t had “ tendered notices to 
improve the conditions of labour or to obtain an advance in wages.” 
When recalling the fight of 1911 and 1912 for the minimum guaranteed 
wage it should be realised that minima prevailed over practically 
every distri@. In Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland, and 
South Wales, the 1879 rates were the Standard, and in the Federated 
Area, in South Staffs, Worcestershire, Radstock, and in Scotland, the 
Standard was that of 1888. There was provision in the wage agree- 
ments of a minimum below which the wages of hewers and collateral 
workmen could not fall, but that usual provision did not exist in the 
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Durham and Northumberland agreements. The 1911 position under 
the agreements was as follows : 


Minimum 
Standard Percentage 
Year Added 
S. Wales and Mon, Pr S75 35 
Federated Distriéis . . 1888 374 
Scotland . ; : 51888 50 
Northumberland ‘ 08879 
Tt ; Tepes comparable clause 


Conferences with the coal-miners in the various areas occupied 
several weeks and had varied results. Some of the coal-owners’ 
associations refused categorically on the ground that the concession 
would imperil the industry by inevitable loss, and others agreed to 
the principle if there were any assurance of a minimum day’s work. 
What the miners demanded was a minimum rate for all workers of 
all grades, good, bad or indifferent. In September the owners in the 
Federated Area submitted to the Miners’ Federation a Statement of 
the conditions on which they would accept the principle of a minimum 
wage, leaving the scale for boys to be settled in the various districts. 
The Miners’ Federation replied that the conditions contained no 
minimum for boys or youths or datallers, and claimed that no adult 
workers should be paid less than 5s. a day. They further submitted a 
schedule of rates which they said was irreducible. When later, at the 
height of the crisis, the Government submitted a plan for the formula- 
tion of a minimum wage it was accepted by the coal-owners of the 
English Federated Area, Durham, and Northumberland. It was 
declined by the South Wales and Scottish owners, and rejected as a 
settlement by the Miners’ Federation. The philosophy of ‘‘ The 
Miners’ Next Step,” of high wages paid under compulsion, of easy- 
going in the working places as a means of bankrupting the industry 
and enforcing nationalisation as a Step to a workers’ paradise, had 
seized upon the movement. 

Dear old Mabon, who had by this time ceased much of the jubilant 
singing of his earlier days, saw in it all “‘ the biggeS%t Struggle between 
capital and labour that this country has ever experienced.” He 
foretold that we might even see Great Britain importing coal, and 
quietly resigned from the presidency of the South Wales Miners’ 
Federation. 

They were then reaching the climax of a long campaign. The 
Federation had met at the Caxton Hall on December goth of rg11 
to receive Reports on the minimum wage position from all distrids. 
On December 218 the following resolution was adopted by the 
conference : 


1. That a ballot vote be taken in January next, that no half 
members be allowed to vote, and the result to be reported on 
January 16th. 

2. In case this ballot results in a two-thirds majority in favour 
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of a national stoppage, notices to be given in every disri@ to 
terminate at the end of February, 1912: that each distri sends 
to Mr. Ashton a tabulated Statement of what it desires to be its 
minimum wages, and that the executive meet to consider these 
Statements and report to the national conference to be held at 
Birmingham on January 18, 1912. 


When the miners’ conference met in Birmingham on January 18th 
the result of the ballot on this issue was announced. The men had 
been asked to vote “ yes” or “‘ no” to the following question : 


“Are you in favour of giving notice to eStablish the principle of 
a minimum wage for every man and boy working underground 
_in the mines of Great Britain ? ”’ 


And they returned a decision from the distrits as follows : 


District Votes for Against Majority 

Yorkshire . A : : 63,736 10, 32 
Lancs and Cheshire . : re er oe abe 
Midland Federation . ; 26,069 53275 20,794 
Derbyshire : d ; 17,999 6,816 11,183 
Notts = ; : : 17,086 5386 11,700 
Leicestershire. : : 3,681 go7 2,774 
S. Derbyshire . ; ‘ 2.170 593 1,585 
N. Wales . . : ; 7,329 1,506 5,761 
Cumberland. : : 4,918 813 4,105 
Bristol 5 : : : 1,084 342 742 
Somerset . ; ; ‘ - 3,378 370 3,008 
Scotland . ‘ : : 60,611 12,035 48,576 
S. Wales . ; : 1 * 103,526 18,419 85,107 
Northumberland ; : 22,595 7,557 15,038 
Durham . 4 ; : 57,490 28,504 28,986 
Cleveland . : ; ; 2,021 5225 13,904 
Forest of Dean . é : 1,585 243 1,342 
Total . ‘ - 445,801 115,721 333,284 


On January 23rd the Conciliation Board for the Federated Area 
met at the Westminster Palace Hotel to discuss further the individual 
minima for the grades in that area with special reference to the coal- 
getters. They had met for the same purpose on November roth and 
December 6th, but had been unable to reach agreement, although 
the owners recognised the right of men in abnormal places to some 
assurance. ; 

The disri@s had been inStructed to draw up their several scales 
of proposed minimum rates for the approval of the Federation, and 
some of them proceeded to do it very handsomely. Scotland displayed 
a modesty that was meritorious by comparison with some districts, 
claiming the following rates for Standardisation: Firemen, at least 
6s. per shift ; roadmen, at least 5s. 10d. ; all other on-cost workmen, 


1 Cleveland returned a majority of 3204 against the strike, and that figure 
is not counted therefore in the total majority of 333,284 in favour. 
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at least 5s. gd.; lads beginning work at 14 to be paid half these 
rates, and to get advances yearly until at 18 they received the full 
scale. South Wales amended the figure for coal-face workers to 8s. 
a day down to 5s. for surface workers, and the Notts Miners’ Associa- 
tion submitted the following amended scale: For contractors at the 
coal-face, and on night work, 8s. 3d. per shift ; for all others working 
at the coal-face, 7s. gd. ; on commencing to work at the coal-face, 
5s. 1d., to be increased by 3d. per shift per quarter until the Standard 
wage is reached ; night rippers, chargemen, and timberers, 7s. gd. ; 
datallers, 7s. ; gobbers and fillers, 5s. 1d. 

These demands were not in accord with the instructions of the 
Southport conference, in that they had gone beyond the diStriét 
average rates to set up as a minimum a figure which was a maximum. 
These ambitious distri@ programmes came before the Federation on 
February 18, on which date, taking time by the forelock, the South 
Wales notices were tendered. At the meeting on February 1 the 
Federation executive modified the South Wales and Notts schedules, 
and on February 2nd the conference approved the proposals as 
revised by the executive on the previous day. 

The following resolution was then adopted : 


*“In accordance with the resolution agreed upon at the last 
meeting of the conference held at Birmingham, and based upon 
the resolution passed at the conference held in London on 15th 
November last, the following claims be formulated for the individual 
minimum wage in each district for pieceworkers at the face of the 
coal: Yorkshire 7s. 6d., Lancashire 7s., Midland Federation 6s. 
to 7s., Derbyshire 7s. 14d. to 7s. 6d., Nottinghamshire 7s. 6d., 
North Wales 6s., Leicestershire 7s. 2d., South Derbyshire 6s. 6d., 
Somerset 4s. 11d., Bristol 4s. 11d., Cumberland 6s. 6d., Scotland 
6s., South Wales 7s. 1d. to 7s. 6d., Northumberland 6s. to 7s. 2d., 
Durham 6s. 14d., Forest of Dean 5s. 10d., Cleveland 5s. 1od. 

“No underground adult worker shall receive a rate of wages 
less than 5s. per shift, this not to apply to Somersetshire, the 
Forest of Dean, and Bristol. The individual minimum rates for 
all piece workers other than colliers to be arranged by the districts 
themselves, and to be as near as possible the present wages. 

“‘ Seeing that the rates paid to underground workers paid by 
day wage are so complex and difficult to deal with generally, we 
leave this matter to the districts, with instruCtions that they 
endeavour to arrange minimum rates for each class or grade of 
these workers locally in each diStri@. Arrangements for boys’ 
wages to be left to the districts, but to be not less than present 
wages, nor in any case less than 2s. a day ; Somerset, Bristol, and 
the Forest of Dean being exempt. 

“That a conference of the Federation be called to meet in 
London on 13th February.” 


1 Districts which did not support the demand. 
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A national joint conference of coal-owners and miners’ repre- 
sentatives was held in London on February 7th and failed to reach 
agreement. An official Statement issued afterwards by Sir T. 
Ratcliffe-Ellis, representing the coal-owners, and Mr. A. Stanley, 
M.P., for the Miners’ Federation, contained the following : 


“The following resolution was handed to the Miners’ 
Federation— 

““'The owners are prepared to assent to the proposition that 
each person in their employment should receive a fair day’s wage 
for a fair day’s work, but are convinced that the principle of 
payment in proportion to the amount of work performed is the 
only one which can be applied successfully in the case of coal- 
getters. They are aware that there are cases in which owing to 
difficulties arising in consequence of exceptional conditions in a 
working place a man, while doing his best, is unable to earn what 
he would under ordinary circumStances. In such cases the owners 
recognise the necessity for special consideration, and are willing 
to discuss with the workmen the means by which this shall be 
ascertained. In assenting to the above those districts which are 
now under agreement reserve their rights thereunder, and the 
districts comprised in the English Conciliation Board area reserve 
their rights to continue their negotiations.” 


The following resolution was handed by the representatives of 
the men to the coal-owners : 


** That we express our regret that the coal-owners have refused 
to accept the principle of an individual minimum wage for all 
men and boys employed underground, as we know that there 
can be no settlement of the present dispute unless the principle is 
agreed to. In view of the fact, however, that we have no desire 
for a serious rupture in the coal trade of the country, we are 
willing to meet the coal-owners at any time to further discuss the 
matter if the coal-owners express a desire to do so.” 


The owners promised to give the latter resolution further con- 
sideration. 

The Miners’ Federation met again on February 13th and endorsed 
the terms of that ultimatum to the coal-owners. Mr. Asquith, then 
Prime Minister, Stepped in as negotiator, and practically the whole 
of the la& ten days of February were devoted to the process of joint 
and separate consultations at Downing Street. Strenuous efforts 
failed to bring about a settlement, although proposed terms for the 
eStablishment of a minimum wage had been accepted by 60 per cent 
of the owners. 

The following were the proposals submitted by the Prime Minister 
to the representatives of the coal-owners and miners : 


1. Their Majesty’s Government are satisfied, after careful con- 
sideration, that there are cases in which underground employees 
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cannot earn a reasonable minimum wage from causes over which 
they have no control. 

2. They are further satisfied that the power to earn such a 
wage should be secured by arrangements suitable to the special 
circumstances of each distri, adequate safeguards to be provided 
to protect the employers against abuse. 

3. His Majesty’s Government are prepared to confer with the 
parties as to the best method of giving practical effect to these 
conclusions by means of distri¢t conferences between the parties, 
a representative of the Government being present. 

4. In the event of any of the conferences failing to arrive at a 
complete settlement within a reasonable time, the representatives 
appointed by His MajeSty’s Government to decide jointly any 
outstanding points for the PHpee 6 of giving effect in that district 
to the above principles. 


After considering the Government proposals, the Miners’ Federa- 
tion decided to reaffirm the resolution passed on the 7th inStant by 
the executive committee with the seventeen additional representatives 
from districts, and to repeat that “‘ there could be no settlement of the 
dispute unless the principle of an individual minimum wage for all 
underground workers is agreed to by the coal-owners.”’ ; 

The miners added that the amounts named in the schedule sub- 
mitted were not open to negotiation. Then at a conference on 
February 29th the conference endorsed the position taken up from 
the first: ‘‘ That no terms can be accepted unless they include the 
schedule rate for each district for an individual minimum wage as 
already laid before the coal-owners.” The conference sanctioned 
the continuance of safety workers at the mine on day-to-day contraéts. 

On the eve of this great Strike for a new principle, Mr. Robert 
Smillie, the president of the Scottish Miners’ Federation, and shortly 
to become president of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, made 
a speech at Larkhall which to miners was of a grateful and comforting 
nature, and to everybody else rather awesome. 

He did not think the Strike would last long enough to cause much 
misery in the miners’ families, but he had assured Mr. Churchill that 
if the owners did not concede the claims of the miners, probably every 
colliery in Great Britain would close within a fortnight, the railways 
would in all probability have to shut down for want of coal ; within 
three weeks the gas works would also have to close. There would be 
no electric light and no gas ; mills and factories would have to &op 
running within a month for want of coal, and within six weeks their 
twenty-one miles of Dreadnoughts would be scrap-iron for want of 
coal. If they were forced in February to Sop all the mines, then 
possibly the people might make up their minds that the mining 
industry was too important to leave in the hands of private owners, 
who might from time to time quarrel with their men and sop the 
industries of the country. 
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The non-mining reader might ask why the claims for these distri@ 
minimum scales were resisted, seeing that they were based on average 
earnings, and that since that time and at the present time the miners 
earn considerably more. On the existing system, earnings relate to 
output of coal and are therefore securely based. On the 1912 demand 
they would have related to nothing tangible. The miners would have 
saddled the industry with a prodigious wage burden, with no corre- 
sponding assurance of output to furnish the wages. When the Strike 
began wage rates Stood as follows : 


Percentage of wages above Standards 


District Janes) 191 July, 2 Torn Sjans 1,101. 
Northumberland . . ‘ 31} 274 27+ 
Durham ‘ ; ‘ : 432 414 382 
Federated Area. , 2 50 50 50 
S. Wales and Mon. : 3 5It 50 50 
Scotland ; ‘ 5 ; 50 50 50 


At the 218 conference of the Miners’ International Federation, 
held in August of 1910, at which Mr. Enoch Edwards presided, a 
discussion on the minimum wage question showed how comparatively 
high Stood the wage level in Great Britain. A Report presented by 
Mr. W. E. Harvey showed that daily rates averaged 6s. a day in 
Scotland, 7s. 6d. in South Wales, France 5s. 10d., Germany 5s. 3d., 
Holland 4s. 7d. to 4s. 10d., Bulgaria 1s. 2d. to 2s. (In the last case 
for twelve hours’ or even fourteen hours’ work.) 

In comparison with other industrial workers or with the miners of 
other countries, British miners were being well paid, and there seemed 
no economic explanation of the great upheaval of 1912. It was the 
action one would associate with desperate need, but as such need did 
not exist, it was harnessed to desperate ambitions. 

Not all districts of the Miners’ Federation were agreed about the 
wisdom of the minimum wage demand. It had grown out of the 
demand for special consideration for men working in abnormal places, 
and when the employers recognised the justice of such a principle (in 
September of 1911) the Miners’ Federation resolved (in October) to 
press forward the larger claim. Somerset and the Forest of Dean 
dissented on the ground that it might involve the closing of certain 
collieries.+ 

In Northumberland and Durham a certain rough justice was done 
under the “ cavilling syStem,”’ by which hewers drew lots for the working- 
ing places every quarter. Then when the abnormal places had fallen 
to certain hewers by chance, their tonnage rates were supplemented 
by a special allowance on appeal. 

The Strike—the firs national Strike of miners, the acme of the 
Miners’ Federation—began on March 1S and lasted six weeks. At 
its close Mr. Smillie, despite his sanguine assurance to the Larkhall 


1 Mr. Whitefield, Bristol District Secretary, said such demands ‘ would 
smash the Miners’ Federation to smithereens.” 
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miners, had to confess “‘ that the Strike caused considerable suffering, 
not only among the miners, but amongst large bodies of workers in 
other induftries.” On March 12th the Prime Minister invited both 
parties to a joint conference and both accepted, but the Miners’ 
Federation made the reservation in their acceptance, ‘‘ with the 
understanding that the principle of the minimum wage be excluded 
from the discussion.”? It was not a successful conference, as it had an 
abrupt termination, for Mr. Smillie ignored the previous irreducible 
minimum of 5s. and 2s. by announcing that the irreducible minima 
for which the Scottish miners Stood were 2s. 104d. for day wage boys, 
gs. for boys at the face, and 5s. gd. for adult day wage men. The 
Prime Minister was not unfavourably impressed with the minimum 
daily rates previously demanded, but the difficulty was its correlation 
with product, and the Minimum Wage Aét, introduced on March 
19th, contained no mention of a figure. It had passed through all its 
Stages by March goth, and in brief its chief provisions were : 


1. It shall be an implied term of every contract for the employ- 
ment of a workman underground in a coal-mine that the employer 
shall pay to the workman wages at not less than the minimum 
rate settled under this Aét and applicable to that workman. 

2. Minimum rates of wages and districts for the purposes of 
this A& shall be settled separately for each of the districts named 
in the schedule to this A&t by a body of persons recognised by the 
Board of Trade as the joint district board for that district. 

3. For the purpose of settling minimum rates of wages, the 
joint distri@t board may sub-divide their district into two parts, or if 
the members of the joint district board agree, into more than two 
parts, and in that case each part of the distriét as so sub-divided 
shall for the purpose of the minimum rate, be treated as the distrid, 


Thus, without fixing minimum and uniform rates, the Ad& 
sanctioned the fixing of minimum wage rates for all grades by distri& 
boards, and in order to adjust those rates to local conditions it allowed 
for a sub-division of distriéts. Then, in effect, it left the boards free, 
and the independent chairmen had to decide their interpretation 
of the Act. A considerable want of uniformity resulted, but in opera- 
tion the Act was instrumental in raising the rates of a considerable 
number of men. It involved a great deal of administrative work, and 
both parties were steeped in it when the war came. 

After the Act had passed all its Stages, the executive of the Miners’ 
Federation recommended the conference to take a ballot of the men 
on the question of a return to work. This course was adopted, and a 
ballot was taken on the following question : 


“ Are you in favour of resuming work pending the settlement of 
the minimum rates of wages in the various grades of work by the 
district boards to be appointed under the Mines (Minimum Wage) 
Act. 

1 My Life for Labour, by Robert Smillie, Ch. XX. 
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The executive of the Miners’ Federation met in London on 


Thursday, April 4th, to receive the result of the ballot, which was 
announced as follows : 


No. of Federation members . 588,000 
No. of votes recorded ; : : - 445,024 
Against resuming work . : : + 244,011 
In favour of resuming work . ; areOrO13 

Majority agains resuming mon 4a.g00 


This vote put the Executive into a quandary, and the following 
announcement was made : 


“* Seeing that there is no provision in the rules or regulations 
of the Federation to guide this Committee as to the majority 
required to continue the strike, except the resolution passed at the 
conference held December 21, 1911, that a two-thirds majority 
was required to declare a national strike, we agree that the same 
majority be required to continue the Strike, and seeing that a 
two-thirds majority vote is not in favour of the continuance of the 
Strike, and acting upon the vote, we advise a resumption of work.” 


A conference of the Federation on April 6th considered this 
decision and endorsed it by a card vote of 440,000 to 125,000—a 
majority of 315,000. In the week ending April i2th, the resumption 
was general, but, owing to the dissatisfaGtion of the miners, it was 
accompanied by violent demonstrations in certain places, necessitating 
the drafting of soldiers to the locality. A table of the funds of the 
various county unions of miners which constituted the Federation 
showed that in January of 1912 they were possessed of £1,994,150 
in the aggregate, but during the March Strike for the minimum 
schedule they spent £1,205,900, leaving a total balance including 
securities of £788,250. Wages lost within the industry were 
estimated at six millions, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
his Budget speech eStimated the total loss to the national revenue at 
£1,200,000. 

So far as the public were concerned there was no past experience 
or guidance as to what might be the consequences of a national strike 
of miners, and the really wondertul feature was the stolid endurance 
of the te& by workers in all other indu&tries. 

Before the Strike began, a conference of the Miners’ International 
had discussed the possibility of an embargo upon any supplies to 
Great Britain, or sympathetic action, and had resolved : 


“That this International Committee agrees that it is not 
necessary for the miners on the Continent to come out on strike 
in sympathy with the miners of Great Britain, but if grievances 
exist in any of the districts in Continental countries, and the men 
are prepared to Strike with a view to getting those grievances 
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remedied, this committee approves of such action, but in no way 
must it be considered a Strike of sympathy, but one of benefit to 
their own workmen. We recommend that during the Strike in 
Great Britain, the miners on the Continent curtail the output of 
coal as far as possible... . ” ‘ 


It so happened that they did find grievances, and simultaneous 
Strikes developed on the Continent, but they did not affect the issue 
in Great Britain. 

Mr. Vernon Hartshorn, M.P., submitted figures to the Sankey 
Commission in 1919 to show the effect of the Minimum Wage Act in 
South Wales. From his Statement the following table is compiled : 


Below the 
No. Minimum in 
Grade employed February,1912 
Hauliers . i P ‘ 18,412 13,753 
Timberers : : : 8,145 2,603 
Rippers é : 3,535 721 
Assistant Timberers and 

Rippers ‘ res ; 9,081 3,534 
Labourers 5 ; : 12,002 10,957 


The average earnings of 63,223 piecework coal-getters, according 
to Mr. Hartshorn, were 8s. 1d. per shift in February of 1912. South 
Wales wage rates were increased by the effect of the AG, and the North 
Staffs men gained something, too, for there the 5s. minimum was 
applied, and the average day worker’s earnings were fixed as their 
minimum. Mr. J. S. Jevons, writing in The British Coal Trade, in 
1914, said of the Minimum Wage Adi : 


“It has proved a great benefit to the miners without putting 
a heavy burden on the mining industry. The two outstanding 
benefits are— 


‘“‘ 1. That it has distinétly increased the wages of the unskilled 
underground day-wage men ; and 

“2. That it has secured to hewers a minimum day wage, when 
prevented by causes over which they have no control from earning 
the minimum by piece-work.”’ 


The close of the Strike saw a boom demand for coal, so that the 
highest prices of 1911 became the lowest prices of 1912, but quantity 
was not pulled up, and the exports of the year were 67,036,457 tons 
as compared with 67,271,883 tons in 1g11. Average pit-head prices 
for coal were affected in the following manner: 1912, 12s. 8-4d. per 
ton ; IQII, 11s. 5:1d.; 1910, 11s. 8-6d. In the firS& week of the new 
year 1913 the Conciliation Board for the Federated Area conceded 
an increase of five per cent in wages, affeting 400,000 workers. 
This followed close upon a similar advance in O@ober of 1912, and 
Still a third similar advance in April of 1913 brought the percentage 
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above 1888 rates to the maximum named in the agreement of 1g0g— 
65 per cent above Standard. So healthy a State of affairs produced 
divers consequences. There was a demand for a new base rate of at 
least 50 per cent on 1888 rates—although the agreement had Still 
two years to run—a demand for the nationalisation of mines, for the 
new Trade Union Bill, and for a more scientific, even an international, 
method of restriGtion of output. The Triple Industrial Alliance— 
consisting of the Miners’ Federation, the newly formed National Union 
of Railwaymen, and the Transport and General Workers’ Union— 
was created, but it will be hereinafter mentioned. Before January was 
out the Miners’ Federation was condudting a ballot on the proposed 
five-day week, and the International Miners’ Federation was consider- 
ing proposals from the various national constituents for an international 
regulation of output. On behalf of the British miners it was suggested 
that the International Committee should have power at any time to 
recommend a reduction of working days to four, or even three, per 
week for a period. The result of the British ballot was received on 
February 6th, and it showed that Wales (both South and North), 
Yorkshire, the Midland Federation, Cleveland, Cumberland and 
Somerset were against the scheme. Lancashire, Scotland and 
Northumberland were heavily in favour, and the net majority for the 
five-day week was only 43,681. In view of that the project was 
abandoned. Before that ballot had been taken, Mr. Thomas Ashton, 
secretary of both the British and International Federations, had 
reported : 


“The output cannot be successfully regulated by Strikes. I 
am afraid that our brethren on the Continent would find a diffi- 
culty in getting all their men out and keeping them out for a 
week or fortnight, and unless we could get all the men out and 
keep them out for the length of time the International Committee 
decided upon, the Strike would be a failure. The most perfect 
system that could be adopted would be a uniform working day of 
not more than eight hours, and a working week of not more than 
five days. It must, however, be clearly understood that even if a 
five days a week policy were generally adopted internationally, 
though it might limit output for a time, it would not permanently 
regulate the supply of coal. The International Committee should 
have power to recommend at any time a reduction of working 
days to four or three per week for a period, and the miners’ unions 
in various countries should be strong enough to carry out the 
recommendation.” 


Consequent upon the British ballot, the International Federation 
decided that the time was not ripe for a concerted scheme of restricted 
output. An extensive movement developed in South Wales to call 
out 50,000 men at 24 hours’ notice in order to compel a comparatively 
small number of non-union members to pay up their subscriptions. 
During that campaign the Prime Minister received a deputation 
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from the Trades Union Congress in support of the nationalisation of _ 
the mines. In his reply Mr. Asquith said : 


“‘ When you have regard to the enormous variety of conditions _ 
under which our mining industry is carried on, and the highly © 
speculative character of that industry, I should look with consider- | 


able hesitation on any proposals to transfer the mines compulsorily 
to the State.” 
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1913-1917——-The Record Year—High Wage Rates—The Senghenydd 
Disaster—Some Great Explosions—Mining Risks and Cases—Secret 
Smoking—The Incidence of Accidents—Oil Fuel—Strikes against Non- 
Unitonism—Political Aétion—The Triple Industrial Alliance—Outbreak 
of European War—Enemy Interests in Mines—Enlistment of Miners— 
New Wage Problems—Coal Production Inquiry—The Munitions Aa— 
South Wales Defiance—Historic Coal Conference—Precept and Praétice— 
Limitations of Prices—Miners and Conscription—Provision of Motor 
Ambulances— Wages ReStlessness. 


THE year 1913 is always quoted as the year of record aggregate output 
and abnormal demand. Exports in that year totalled 76,687,241 tons, 
a big increase on all previous years, and the export value realised was 
also a record—£53,638,636. ‘Total output reached the maximum of 
287,430,473 tons, at an average pit-head value of 13s. 11-gd. per ton. 
The industry then employed 1,105,000, producing an output of 
260 tons per person. The average earnings of each person employed 
were £82. The individual output of that year was the only feature 
about it that was not a record. It was eclipsed in nearly all the years 
1889 to 1908, and passed in 1915 by an individual output averaging 
271 tons, and in 1916 by 261 tons, before the great decline set in. The 
following table indicates the satisfactory state of wages : 


Wace INCREASES DURING 1913 


Percentage Percentage 
Increases on above Standard 
Standard in December, 
District ; during 1913 1913 
Northumberland. 5 : : 132 524 
Durham : : ; , ‘ 1392 60 
Cumberland . : : : ; 10 65 
Federated Area ; ; : : 10 65 
S. Staffs and E. Worcester : ‘ 10 65 
Forest of Dean ; : ; , 5 40 
Bristol. , ; : om et Pe 10 55 
Somerset : ’ : : ; 10 55 
South Wales and Monmouthshire? . 24 60 
Scotland . 2 : ; : : 182 874 


A feature of the year was the great demand from Russia for 
the Baltic and Black Sea ports. For most distriéts it was the most 


1 Comprising Yorks, Lancs, Cheshire, Notts, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, 
Warwickshire, Shropshire, Staffs and N. Wales. 
2 South Wales and Monmouthshire had reached the maximum in April. 
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prosperous year since 1900, and prices ruled high throughout. Wages 
were higher than in any other British industry. According to the 
statement of the Miners’ Federation—the Mines for the Nation leaflet, 
No. 2—the average wage of the coal-miner in 1913 was £82 for the 
year, and that average was spread over every man, youth and boy 
employed. The Mining Association submitted the following com- 
parative table (Table No. g) in their evidence before the Samuel Coal 
Commission of 1925 : 


CoMPARISON OF THE AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF MALE 
ApuLT WorKERS IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN 1913 


Same 
Coal-mining p ‘ é age Ri aioe 
Building trade . : ‘ A “532. 162 
Pig-iron manufacture . ; : Pe 
Iron and steel manufacture ; ee 
Engineering and boiler-making . oe Bante 
Shipbuilding. . ‘ ‘ .. 2334 
Railways . : ; , . 29 104 
Cotton manufadure . ; : er 
Woollen and worsted manufadurers Pee 5 ay, 
Linen , , 2 SAS. 
Bleaching, dyeing, and printing . «+ ~" SOeke 
Boot and shoe manufacture ‘ Pm ea 
Rotteryig ‘ : : : ft. aa 
Brick : : : : ; eee AAs 


The average money earnings per shift of all persons of all classes 
employed about the mines in 1913 was 6s. 5$d. as compared with 
5s. 6d. in the Ruhr, 3s. 2d. in Polish Silesia, 3s. 3d. in France, 4s. 1d. 
in Belgium, and gs. 1d. in Czecho-Slovakia. A further table (No. 10) 
eliminated the effect of including 200,000 youths and boys. 


AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY WAGES OF SKILLED AND 
UNSKILLED MALE ADULT WOoRKERS IN VARIOUS 
INDUSTRIES IN JUNE-JULY, 1914 


Coal-mining— sd. 
Piece-work coal-getters ‘ : 50 9? 
Timbermen, stonemen, etc. . : 43 738 
Labourers (underground) . ‘ $2 4% 
Labourers (surface) . : 2 Oe Me 

Building— 

Bricklayers . , : : ; AG an 
Painters -— ; : ‘ ‘ 36 -& 
Labourers . : : : : 276 


1 Plus allowances in kind orin money. The value of coal and rent allowances 
averaged over Is. per person per week. 


* Plus allowances; average value over Is. per person per week. 
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Engineering — s. d. 
Fitters and turners : : ‘ 38 11 
Ironmoulders : : : ; 41 8 
Patternmakers . : ; , 42 1 
Labourers : ; : ; 22 10 

Shipbuilding— 

Shipwrights : : : : 41 4 
Ship joiners ; : , : 40 0 
Platers : } : : : 40 4 
Riveters.. ; ; : : 37-96 
Labourers . : : : : 22 10 


It was not necessity, therefore, but expediency, which induced the 
Federation to specialise in a disruptive and deStructive policy up to 
and after the outbreak of war. 

Unfortunately, 1913 was made memorable not alone by a record 
output, but by a disaster of dreadful dimensions. On Otober 14th of 
1913 work was proceeding at normal capacity at the Universal Pit, 
Senghenydd, South Wales, with a full shift of men in the mine, when 
an explosion swept through it like a holocaust, spreading devastation 
and death in every direction. In that terrible catastrophe 427 men 
and youths perished. Sir Richard Redmayne conduéted the official 
inquiry, and in his Report, published in April of 1914, he showed that 
heavy falls liberated a large quantity of gas, and the only apparent 
means of ignition was sparks from the electric signalling apparatus, or 
from rocks brought down by the falls. The instant response to appeals 
for an adequate relief fund produced a total of £126,155, and provoked 
further consideration of the establishment of a permanent and national 
relief fund for such exigencies. The discussion lapsed under the Stress 
of a great national emergency, and the purpose was never completed, 
but it requires accomplishment, and it is one of those objects in which 
the Miners’ Welfare Fund might find scope for great service to the 
industry. When clubs, institutes, and playing fields have been pro- 
vided to abundance, and every coal-field has a huge convalescent 
home on our golden shores—homes in which all too often they forget 
to open a single window—then perhaps the time will arrive for the 
Welfare Fund to assure every miner and his dependents against the 
risks of his calling. Accidents will happen, even under perfect 
supervision, and appended is a list of serious ones prior to the war 
period. 

Indeed, it might be well to discuss the general question of accidents 
in mines at this point, because much propaganda is made of the fact 
that a million miners ‘‘ are always in the trenches,”’ and face great 
risks in their daily occupation. That is undeniable, but seven millions 
of other people face the daily and hourly risk of the Streets of London 
in their daily occupation, Those risks are greater than the normal 
risks of a miner, and even with scrupulous care they cannot always be 
avoided, Londoners, be it added at once, are immune from such a 
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catastrophe as an explosion of such dimensions as those just quoted. 
The accident rate of a colliery, said the United States Coal Com- 
mission, was one of the primary tests of efficiency, and it added that 
in this respect the British coal industry is in advance of the industry 
in any other country. 


Serious ExpLosions IN BriTisH COoLLierigs, 1851 TO 1913} 
Mine Date No. of Deaths 


Ince Hall, Lancs February 8, 1854 89 
Cymmer, South Wales July 15, 1856 114 
Lund Hill, Yorks February 19, 1857 189 
Burradon (Northumberland) March 2, 1860 76 
Risca, South Wales December 1, 1860 142 


Oaks, Barnsley 
Talk-o’-th’-Hill, Staffs 
Ferndale, South Wales 
Moss Pit, Lancs 


December 12, 1866 361 
December 13, 1866 gl 
November 8, 1867 178 
September 6, 1871 70 


Swaithe Main, Yorks December 6, 1875 143 
Blantyre, Lanark October 22, 1877 207 
Haywood Wood, Lancs June 7, 1878 189 
Abercarn, South Wales September 11, 1878 268 
Risca, South Wales July 15, 1880 120 
Seaham, Durham September 8, 1880 164 
Naval, South Wales December 10, 1880 IOI 
Trindon Grange, Durham February 16, 1882 74. 
Clifton Hall, Lancs June 18, 1885 178 
Mardy, South Wales December 23, 1885 81 
Udston, Lanark May 28, 1887 73 
Llanerch, South Wales February 6, 1890 176 
Morfa, South Wales March 10, 1890 87 
Park Slip, South Wales August 26, 1892 112 
Thornhill, Yorks July 4, 1893 139 
Albion, South Wales June 23, 1894 290 
Universal, South Wales May 24, 1901 81 
National, South Wales July 11, 1905 11g 
Maypole, Lancs August 18, 1908 75 
West Stanley, Durham February 17, 1909 167 
Whitehaven, Cumberland May II, 1910 136 
Hulton, Lancs December 21, 1910 344 
Cadeby, Yorks July 9, 1912 87 
Universal, South Wales Odtober 14, 1913 427 


Again and again it has been stated explicitly by speakers for the 
Miners’ Federation, and indire@ly inferred on Sill more numerous 
occasions, that accidents in mines would be greatly reduced in 
numbers under nationalisation because private enterprise, in its zest 
for output and profit, disregarded warnings and ignored precautions 
against danger. It is the mos unfair and untrue of all arguments, 
and it seems necessary to illustrate the opposite from the same source. 


1 There was a remarkable and merciful hiatus from serious explosions from 
1913 to 1918, when the Minna pit (Staffs) had a disaster which took 155 lives; 
the next big one being Cwm, South Wales, losing 52 lives in 1927. 
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Mr. Herbert Smith, President of the Miners’ Federation, in evidence 
before the Buckmaster Inquiry, said mining accidents were in no way 
due to carelessness or negligence on the part of the mine-owners, and 
Mr. A. J. Cook, the Secretary, said to the same Commission, “‘ I wish 
to correct the impression that I, perhaps wilfully, tried to create 
public opinion that the employers were negleétful as far as accidents 
were concerned.”” When “‘ The Mines for the Nation ” Campaign 
Committee was working Strenuously in 1919, with Mr. Fred Bramley 
(the late secretary of the Trades Union Congress), Mr. Frank Hodges, 
and Mr. J. S. Middleton as joint secretaries, its leaflet No. 1 was 
devoted to this matter of accidents. It recorded the death-roll from 
1910 to October of 1919 as an average of 1407 deaths per annum, 
and it quoted the reputed statement of an inspeCtor of mines in an 
interview after the Whitehaven explosion that, “ Pradtically every 
risk which exists in mines could be eliminated if cost were no object ; 
but there comes a point at which a stop must be made if the colliery is 
to be run at a profit.” Then the leaflet proclaimed in large type, 
*“‘ Nationalise the mines and save the lives of men.” Several of the 
leaflets carried the same injun@tion, but it was mean argument. 
Nationalisation, even with ‘‘ democratic control’? by the mine- 
workers—as that campaign advocated—could never eliminate ‘“‘ pra¢ti- 
cally every risk which exists in mines.”” I have known numbers of 
managers whose slogan was, “‘ Safety first, for God’s sake,”’ and whose 
daily injunction to overseers and deputies was to keep their district 
*‘ clean.” But take Senghenydd as an inStance of nature’s defiance. 
It was the greatest explosion in our mining history, and the gas was 
released by a sudden heavy fall. Falls are unavoidable, and the 
Senghenydd fall was possibly the cause of the spark which ignited the 
gas. Let us be frank. Numerous accidents, minor and major, are 
due to the carelessness of miners; due to a neglect of precautions 
and a defiance of instructions. Often a manager has to threaten and 
sometimes to discharge a man who in his haste for personal gain has 
ignored precautions and has risked the lives of himself and those 
about him. I am referring now to the spragging and buttressing of 
dangerous lengths of roof, a negleét of which invites falls and dangerous 
pockets of gas, but there is another aspect of negligence by miners, 
the daily and unceasing yield to the inducement of smoking in mines 
scheduled as fiery or gaseous. Daily and vigilant search, frequent 
prosecution, and homilies on the lives imperilled, have not eliminated 
the practice, and cases continue Still. 

Such grave disasters as those of Whitehaven and Hulton in 1910 
provoked serious heart-searching for possible causes of ignition. 
Admitting that coal-dus is unavoidable where coal is won, and that 
gas is frequently encountered, meticulous care ought to be taken, 
and I am sure is taken, to avoid combustion. But would workmen 
be more careful under nationalisation or under workers’ control ? 
I found a &atement! that in 1909, 117 workmen were prosecuted for 

4 1 The Colliery Guardian, February 3, 191. 
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having matches in their possession in the mine. Of that total, 114 
were convicted and three were dismissed. My own judgment of such 
a rank offence is rather shocked at the discovery that only two of the 
offenders were sent to prison. 

Twelve persons were convicted for having both pipe and matches 
in their possession, and there was a total of 211 convictions for offences 
against the regulations in respect to smoking utensils in mines. Proofs 
of tobacco smoking in the mines were available by pipes of tobacco 
recently smoked falling from the tubs at the screens, and boxes of 
matches found occasionally on the underground roads. The Hulton 
Colliery explosion was followed by a period of vigilant searching for 
smoking materials at all mines, and in two weeks in January of 1911 
there were eighteen convictions, settled mainly by a fine of two pounds 
and costs. Of the eighteen convictions, eleven were for being in 
possession of matches in the mine, one for opening a safety-lamp in a 
fiery mine, two for smoking in the mine, and others for being in 
possession of pipes and cigarettes. Odd matches in the lining of a 
pocket might go down intentionally or unintentionally, but the 
danger involved by their ignition is the same. A certain laxity was 
induced in South Wales because Rule 10 (IV), forbidding all smoking 
utensils, applied only to that part of certain mines where safety-lamps 
were compulsory. February of 1911 brought a record of fifty-one 
convictions for breaches of the rules regarding the introdudtion of 
these risky materials, a Strange anti-climax to the exhaustive efforts 
made to assure the safety of lamps, motors, explosives, coal-dust, and 
every possible contributor of danger. 

Mine-owners can do certain things beyond the present general 
practice towards assuring safety. I quote the Annual Report of 
Mr. Henry Walker, Chief Inspector of Mines, for the year 1926, on 
** Mining Accidents and Equipment in 1926.” He says: 


“ Falls of Ground.—Falls of roof and side continue to account 
for more than half of the fatal accidents in mines. Innumerable 
pages have been written on this subject and innumerable sugges- 
tions made, but the progress made towards a lessening of the 
number of accidents can only be described as disappointing and 
disheartening. Further impetus has, however, been given to the 
efforts made to solve this problem by the publication of the report 
by the Support of Workings in Mines Committee of the Safety 
in Mines Research Board on the East Midland Coal-field. 

‘‘ The question of support is resolving itself into one of materials 
rather than methods. In the reports by the divisional inspetors 
will be found references to the benefits, not only from the safety 
point of view, but also from that of economy, to be derived from 
the use of steel arches for the support of roads and Steel props for 
the support of working places. The benefits are either not known 
or are not appreciated by most of those who own and manage 
mines. Either there is a lack of initiative on the part of agents 
and managers, or owners are not willing to provide funds with 
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which to purchase Steel supports. The firs cos is greater than 
that of timber, but is repaid many times over within a year or 
two.” 


It should be added that workmen are Still quite prejudiced again& 
the use of steel and iron, and I notice jocular references in 1928 to 
“iron timber.’ The British Colliery Owners’ Research Association, 
which arose out of the Mining Association, has appointed a technical 
expert inveStigator to go into this queétion of steel or timber for 
supports. 

I can conceive no more glorious ambition than the mutual effort 
towards safety in mines. They will always take toll by the unavoid- 
able and unexpected emergency, after every possible precaution is 
taken, but no possible effort should be spared on the calm reasoning 
that because accidents will happen, it’s no use worrying. Speaking 
at Ashington in August of 1923, Mr. Smillie expressed the belief that 
“for skill and knowledge there was none in the world to equal the 
British mining engineer.”’ The whole industry, and every responsible 
person engaged in it, is and ought to be jealous for its reputation for 
safety, and for his own contribution to its fair record. The following 
table illustrates the remarkable record of twenty-one years of accidents 
in relation to output : 


FATAL ACCIDENTS IN RELATION TO TONNAGE 
Fatal Accident 
Rate per 
Fatal Accident thousand 
Tonnage Raised Rate per million persons em- 


each year Tons raised ployed 

1904 232,411,784 4°54 1°25 
1905 236,111,150 4°91 1°36 
1906 251,050,809 4°54 1-30 
1907 267,812,852 4°66 eee 
1908 261,512,214 5:01 1°33 
1909 263,758,562 sae ae 
IQIO 264,417,588 6-72 1°70 
IQII 271,878,124 4°67 I-19 
IQI2 260,398,578 4°90 1-18 
1913 287,411,869 5°81 1°55 
1914 265,643,030 4°37 Ieas 
1915 25351795446 4°90 1°36 
1916 256,348,351 4°92 1°32 
1917 248,473,119 5°27 1°34 
1918 227,714,579 5°86 1°39 
IQIQ 229,743,128 4°67 94 
1920 229,503,435 4°60 “88 
192! 163,216,505 4°49 881 
1922 249,584,085 4°32 "95 
1923 275,965,702 4°57 1-06 
1924 267,061,027 4°36 -98 
1925 243,146,880 4°53 1-02 


1 Estimated; actually -66 for nine months. 
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Oil fuel had made its appearance in the Navy in rgro, and during 
that summer I saw it feeding the furnaces of King Edward VII, the 
battleship that was sunk in the first few weeks of the war. Many 
believed that it was impossible to find sufficient oil for all the Navy, 
but it became increasingly used as a fuel, and in justification of his 
policy at the Admiralty, Mr. Churchill quoted in 1914 the unanimous 
finding of the Royal Commission : 


“‘ The advantage to be derived from the use of oil fuel and the 
imperative necessity for such use if the Fleet is to be maintained 
in a condition of highest attainable efficiency, are conclusively 
eStablished.”’ 


That was accepted as complete vindication of general conversion 
to oil fuel. By 1914, taking into consideration the price of freight 
with the cost of the oil, the fuel for the Navy was costing approximately 
double what it was in 1910. Despite this increase, 166 oil-propelled 
vessels were built or in building, and about half as many more were 
adapted to burn either coal or oil, although the liquid fuel was proving 
more expensive than best Admiralty coal. 

At the Trades Union Congress held at Newport on September 2, 
1912, the following resolution was carried by 902,000 votes to 575,000 : 


‘That in the interests of trade unionism, and with a view 
to securing the full benefits of awards and agreements fought 
for and obtained by trade unionists, the Congress is of opinion 
that the time has arrived when trade unionists should refuse 
to work with non-unionists.”’ 


That policy cost the mining industry millions of money, as there 
were repeated Strikes against non-unionists. Yet the year found more 
non-unionists in the mining industry than at any time since the 
Miners’ Federation was formed. Compulsory surrender and com- 
pulsory tribute to the very limited mentality of the Federation 
leadership has not and will not succeed. In January of 1913, 5000 
men struck work at Maesteg to compel 50 men to pay their subscrip- 
tions. Early in May, 50,000 men were out for the same cause, but it 
should not be supposed for a moment that 50,000 men were willingly 
out for the same cause. This rather spiteful policy of dislocating all 
industry in order that the Miners’ Federation could compel by force 
what it could not win by attraGtion was designed to make the coal- 
owners impose trade unionism as an arbitrary condition of employ- 
ment. They were asked to do that while miners’ leaders in all parts 
of the country were agitating for the overthrow of the owners. The 
request developed into a demand in December of 1913 in South Wales, 
but the owners replied firmly that they could not be parties to coercion. 

During the Strike of 1912, Mr. Vernon Hartshorn wrote! : 


“The battle for the minimum wage is not one of any se¢tion. 
It is being fought on behalf of the whole. The Miners’ Federation 


} The Clarion, March 8, 1912, 
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is merely the advance guard of the proletariat. When we have 
won some of the heights, the time will be ripe for other battalions 
to move into position. We cannot be beaten. If there is any sign 
of our being driven back, either by the Government or the coal- 
owners, there are millions of workers in reserve who will make 
common cause here and now and challenge the whole army of 
capitalism to a Waterloo.” 


Other moves towards winning ‘‘ some of the heights ” followed in 
rapid succession. The political aGtion ballot of the Miners’ Federation 
was taken in 1913, showing 261,643 votes in favour and 194,800 
against—a majority of 66,843. On March 17th of 1914 the executive 
of the Miners’ Federation met to consider a charge again& Mr. W. 
Johnson, M.P. for Nuneaton, for that he had on divers dates addressed 
meetings for a political organisation not pledged to Socialism, to wit 
the Liberal Association. The faéts were not disputed, and Mr. 
Johnson’s name was Struck off the Federation li& of members. The 
political fund rules were approved by the same conference—on March 
20, 1914—under the new liberty of the Trade Unions Ad of 1913. 
They, provided that all distri¢ts should pay 3d. per quarter or Is. per 
annum per member to the fund, one-third of which was to be returned 
to each district at the end of each quarter for a period of nine months 
ending December 31, 1915, and after that date one-half of the 
members’ subscriptions should be returned to the distrifs to be 
administered by the districts in carrying out the obje¢ts as set forth in 
the Trade Unions A& of 1913. The proportion to be remitted to 
distriéts was only to be used for the propagation of Labour politics, 
local or Parliamentary, in harmony with the Labour Party constitution. 
To make assurance doubly sure against such an instance of freedom 
as that assumed by Mr. Johnson, the rules provided that candidates 
must be nominated by the district association or federation within 
which the constituency to be contested was situated. Each proposed 
candidate must then be submitted for the approval of the Miners’ 
Federation’s executive and submitted by them for the final approval 
of the Labour Party. To retain discipline it was Stipulated that 
members elected must pay quarterly into the fund the Parliamentary 
salary received from the Government, and receive quarterly at the 
rate of £350 per annum and a first class railway pass covering the 
Parliamentary sittings of each year. 

Not resting at Strikes for guaranteed wages, nor at compulsory 
trade unionism, nor at political action, the Federation passed to its 
next Stage of war upon the industry which fed its members. At an 
executive meeting held in January of 1914 at Southport, Mr. Ashton 
was instructed to write the Transport Workers’ Federation and the 
National Union of Railwaymen with a view to the formation of the 
Triple Industrial Alliance. In March, acceptances were received 


1 These terms were subsequently raised to £500, then £650, and are now 
(1928) £600 per annum and railway pass, 
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from both organisations, and the first joint conference was held on 
April 23, 1914. It represented a million and a half members. Time 
works singular revenges. It was Mr. Frank Hodges who at the 1913 
annual conference of the Federation moved the resolution : 


“‘ That the executive committee be requested to approach the 
executive committee of other big trade unions with a view to 
co-operative action in support of each other’s demands.” 


It was Mr. Frank Hodges who was destined to receive the full 
force of the blow when this mighty bubble burst at a pin-prick in 1921. 
In O@ober of 1915 the Conference at Nottingham received from 
Mr. Robert Smillie, the President, a series of proposals arrived at by 
the Triple Alliance for combined action through a consultative com- 
mittee composed of two members from each body. On the under- 
Standing that a national Stoppage would not be declared without the 
decision of the national conference of the delegates to the three 
organisations, the scheme was unanimously adopted. 

During April of 1914 there had been a three weeks’ Strike of 
170,000 Yorkshire miners against an interpretation of Sir Edward 
Clarke’s award under the Minimum Wage Ac&. Some of the miners 
were out ten weeks, and they became indignantly anxious about the 
quantities of coal coming in from other countries. 

The Scottish Miners’ Executive decided at Glasgow on June 23rd 
of 1914 to inaugurate a four days’ working week in order to restrict 
output and thus to maintain the level of wages. This was the reply 
to a proposal by the owners to reduce wages by 1s. a day. Those 
districts which required to give notice under their contracts of service 
were instructed to do so at the earliest possible moment. A full 
conference of the Scottish Miners’ Federation—or, as it was decided 
on that day to entitle it, the National Union of Scottish Mine-workers 
—unanimously approved the four days’ working week policy, and 
resolved to make July 27th the fir& non-working day, with Saturday, 
August 18, as the second day. Thereafter, the idle days, or non- 
working days as they were termed, were to be Wednesday and 
Saturday of each week while the policy continued. Then the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain resolved that if the Scottish wages were 
reduced below 7s. a day, they be authorised to Strike immediately, 
and a ballot be taken on the question of a national Stoppage. On 
this assurance the Scottish miners abandoned the four days’ working 
week policy. 

They busied themselves in this manner while the Foreign Offices 
and Chancellories of Europe were pulsating with the excitement of 
impending war, in the first weeks of which the Scottish owners with- 
drew their demand. Armed camps were prepared at the frontiers, 
and ten nations were arrayed for battle. Deep was calling unto deep, 
but the impetus of war could not be Stayed. Inertia had been 
accumulating for years, and it bur& forth amid roars of frenzied 
excitement. War on the grand scale was imminent, and Europe 
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thrilled to the dawn of Armageddon. Kriegsgefahr, ‘* the imminence 
of war,” was proclaimed to an excited populace in Germany. August 
4th of 1914 is a date of world significance, affeting every aspect of 
life, and as we pass it in this history we are, as it were, marching over 
a bridge into new and unknown experiences of life. For the next 
four years we had to realise that Great Britain was really an island. 
Verily, at the sound of a trumpet we were all changed, and a wonder- 
fully organised military machine became the first consideration of the 
Realm. Many thousands of cars and lorries, colliery horses, and 
horses on duty on the Streets, were claimed for the State. By an 
Order in Council, the entire railway system passed under control, 
and under the first apprehensions work was disorganised, unemploy- 
ment increased suddenly, and in many cases men agreed to reductions 
in wages. Our beloved gold coinage disappeared, and on August 6th 
a general moratorium was proclaimed to relieve manufadturers and 
merchants. We had to endure outer darkness at night and peril at 
noonday. 

Every industry, and indeed every occupation, contained its own 
war history, and no record of great military endurance and conquest 
furnishes a complete Story of the time. Peace had her victories, if 
peaceful pursuits in the hectic atmosphere of war might be called 
peace. Coal, the origin of power, was at once the most important 
munition of both peace and war. Vessels carrying coal were captured 
on the high seas, and the notorious Emden made a haul of 7000 tons 
of best Welsh Steam coal by capturing the Cardiff-owned Steamer 
Exford. While the sapient ‘‘ Eye-witness ”? was regaling the country 
with accounts of the soldier washing his face, and ‘“‘ the invincible 
ring of Steel”? around von Kluck, there were excitements at 
home. 

Aliens of the enemy countries were rounded up from beds of down 
or of Straw, and soon 19,000 of them were trying to make life tolerable 
in internment camps. The presence of these German and Austrian 
citizens in this country had an intimate and peculiar interest for the 
mining districts. Herr Hugo Stinnes had years before visited Cardiff 
and seen the South Wales mines, and in that area in Yorkshire and 
in Kent, in close proximity to Dover Harbour, German mining 
syndicates had been busy. Rumours of secret gun emplacements 
were rife in these areas and in others, causing the Authorities to make 
a syStematic search. The Admiralty area of the South Wales coal- 
field was guarded by forces of the National Reserve attached to the . 
Welsh Regiment, and special forces of voluntary guards were recruited 
elsewhere. While these precautions were being taken, battalions of 
** Mining Pals ”? were assembling and marching to the training centres, 
officered by managers, owners, mining engineers, and trade union 
leaders with, in one or two cases, an inspector of mines as commanding 
officer. Mr. Watts Morgan became a lieutenant, and in the first 
three months of the year the Rhondda distriét yielded 8000 men for 
the colours. It was thought then that they could render better 
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national service in the army than in the mines, but it was realised 
later that their best service was the produdtion of coal. 

In the first few days of the war those South Wales miners who 
were engaged in producing coal for the Admiralty agreed to work on 
Sunday, August 16th, and to work an extra hour daily to meet the 
demand. A month later the request was cancelled. 

So rapidly did miners enlist that a number of collieries became 
uneconomic and had to be closed for a period, the remaining work- 
men being transferred to augment other depleted mines. Although 
employment in September was below the level of the months immedi- 
ately preceding the war, it was decidedly better than in August, and 
by the end of Odober a shortage of workers was provoking discussion 
of the advisability of lowering the age limit at which boys might 
enter the mines. 

Mining had its initial anxieties, one of which has been referred 
to. Another was the possibility of a shortage of pit-timber, and a 
Commission representing the Board of Trade, the Mining Association, 
and the Timber Trades Federation was appointed to visit Canada 
and Newfoundland with the objec of finding a new source of pit- 
props. ‘The dimensions of our colliery timber requirements may be 
judged from the figures for 1913, a year in which we imported 
3,451,328 loads of timber for the collieries, a total nearly four times as 
great as the whole remaining importation of hewn timber for all other 
purposes. ‘The value of this import was £4,445,066, or 4d. per ton 
on all coal produced. Russia had been the chief source, sending 
1,538,714 tons at a value of £2,415,086 in the year, with France as 
the second source with 984,331 tons at a value of £839,065. Other 
sources were Sweden, Norway, Portugal and Spain, with a little 
from Germany. 

That was the most formidable problem, and a third one was the 
supersession of German interests in the coal-fields. It was rumoured 
that certain collieries had been taken from German companies near 
to Newcastle with subterranean workings leading directly under the 
city. A large number of Germans had been employed in boring and 
shaft-sinking in Kent, near to Dover, and there were rumours of 
Stores of petrol and explosives in the shafts and of workings designed 
to sap Dover Harbour. The Anglo-Westphalian (Kent) Coal-field 
Ltd. was a parent organisation which obtained in IQII a lease to 
work coal under 3400 acres of land near Chislet, and the Anglo- 
We&iphalian (Chislet) Company was working the ground. The 
shafts were nearing completion, and permanent machinery was 
being inStalled. After the firs three months of war only one German 
shareholder remained, and he had resigned his directorate. No 
secret Stores of explosives, and no caverns of nefarious intent, were 
discovered. Then it was rumoured that near Port Talbot in South 
Wales concrete foundations for German guns had been discovered. 
A search disclosed only those proper foundations incidental to the 
surface equipment of a colliery. German capitalists had bought the 
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place in 1905 with a view to mining their own supplies of that un- 
matched steam coal. Newcastle, Dover, and Port Talbot having 
been righted—we had not grasped at that time the amazing ingenuity 
and daring of the enemy—there remained the case of the Northern 
Union Mining Company at Harworth in Yorkshire. The leading 
figure in the direftorate there was Herr Hugo Stinnes, virtually the 
industrial dictator of Germany, and well-known then as a Wes- 
phalian coal magnate. He had two English direG@ors—Mr. Arnold 
Lupton and Mr. J. Russell Fergusson, the latter being the English 
representative of the Stinnes Company. Mr. W. Hayes Fisher, M.P., 
said he had reason to think the Germans intended to build whole 
villages for German workmen and to eStablish there a regular German 
community. ‘That may have been the project, but the internment of 
all the foreign workers there terminated the scheme. 

Friction within the industry was constant throughout the war. 
It arose over the introdudtion of steel props, over the cos of living, 
over wage settlements, and several other issues. By September of 
1914 the increase in food prices in the large towns was I1 per cent 
over July ; in November it was 13 per cent; in December 17 per 
cent, and at the beginning of 1915 it was 17 per cent. English wheat 
then stood at 60s. a quarter as against 36s. for the corresponding week 
of the previous year, and coal prices were high, especially in London. 
That was only the beginning of the inevitably steeper ascent of prices 
in succeeding years, but it was sufficient to create wage complications. 
Then there was the Eight Hours Adt, and the proposal to extend the 
working day in order to produce sufficient coal for our own and 
allied countries. Seétion 4 of the 1908 Ac provided that: “In the 
event of war or imminent national danger or great emergency, or in 
the event of any grave economic disturbance,’’ His Majesty might 
suspend the operation of the Act. There was a proposal to operate 
this suspensory clause, but the Miners’ Federation, meeting in London 
on February 2nd, protested against such a proposal and proceeded to 
press for an amplification of the Minimum Wage Act by the creation 
of a new Standard rate of wages in place of those of 1877, 1879, and 
1888, and also to make 5s. a day the minimum for the lowest-paid 
workers. Accusations of ca’ canny arose because of the shortage of 
coal, and the Home Secretary appointed a Committee with Sir 
Richard Redmayne as Chairman 


‘To inquire into the conditions prevailing in the coal-mining 
induStry with a view to promoting such organisation of work and 
such co-operation between employers and workmen as, having 
regard to the large number of miners who are enlisting for military 
and naval service, will secure the necessary production of coal 
during the war.” 


In a dual réle the miner was proving himself indispensable to 
the country. On adtive service he was a valiant soldier, winning the 
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Victoria Cross! as calmly as he would the Edward Medal and render- 
ing invaluable service in the mining of dangerous positions, whilst at 
home there was an ever-increasing cry for his product. He was 
attacked for slacking and for losing time, but he took it all with a 
chunter and carried on. He had to suffer epistles against the evils of 
beer-drinking—even when it could only be got on a Thursday ! 
While Sir Richard Redmayne’s Committee deliberated on all the 
available facts, Mr. Asquith had explained the position partially in 
a Newcastle speech in which he said that 217,000 miners had enlisted, 
representing nearly 50 per cent of the miners of military age. Later 
the Committee reported that during the first seven months of war 
there was a decrease of 13} per cent in output as compared with the 
corresponding months of 1913-14, an average fall of 3,044,329 tons 
per month, or 36,500,000 tons per annum—about the same proportion 
as the loss of labour by the needs of the Army. In regard to the 
maintenance of output, or increased supply of coal, the Committee 
suggested (a) the reduction of avoidable absenteeism ; (6) the curtail- 
ment of holidays ; (c) the suspension of the Eight Hours Act ; (d) the 
introduction of labour from outside ; (e) the employment of women 
to perform the lighter work; (f) the reduction of the age limit for 
boy labour; (g) the reorganisation of work at the mines. The 
Committee submitted for full consideration the question whether 
further recruiting amongst miners should be encouraged. 

Before the Committee had reported, other causes of friction 
developed. A Committee appointed by the Board of Trade to inquire 
into the rise in the cost of coal for domestic and retail uses advised in 
April of 1915 that exports of coal to neutral countries should be 
restricted, and further that if prices did not shortly return to a reason- 
able level ‘‘ the Government should consider a scheme for assuming 
control of the output of the collieries during the continuance of the 
war.” Prices then had risen by gs. to 14s. a ton above summer prices, 
and 7s. to 11s. a ton above normal winter prices. Members of 
Parliament held a meeting to consider the matter, and resolved in 
favour of fixing pit-head prices for coal for home consumption or for 
the Allies, limiting freight charges for coasting Steamers, and limiting 
the profits of the middlemen. 

During these anxious investigations, and while storms were blow- 
ing up on the wage issue, two veteran leaders of organised labour 
passed from the battle-front. Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., quietly retired 
from active service in December of 1914, and Dr. John Wilson, M.P., 
for many years Secretary of the Durham miners, died on Wednesday, 
March 24, 1915. Born at Greatham in 1837, he had forty years of 
public life as a miners’ official and representative. 

The storm-clouds alluded to lowered to a menacing extent during 
1915. Every district was moving for a 20 per cent advance and the 
South Wales Federation gave notice to terminate their agreement in 
June. Mr. Walter Runciman, President of the Board of Trade, met 


1 A very early award was to a Durham miner. 
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the miners on April 21st and suggested they should try distri@ negotia- 
tions for the advance, but his advice was rejeéted on the following 
day, when the Federation asked the Government to convene a national 
conference between the two parties. The Federated Area concluded 
an agreement eStablishing 50 per cent on 1888 rates, with a minimum 
of 10 per cent on the new basis, and a maximum of 234 per cent for 
the next three years. On April 23rd a deputation from the Miners’ 
Federation waited on the Prime Minister and secured a joint conference 
for April 29th, on which occasion Mr. Asquith appealed to both 
parties to avoid labour troubles during the national crisis. Next day, 
the Federation rejected the owners’ offer of an immediate increase of 
10 per cent on the various Conciliation Boards’ base rates, and resolved 
to leave their claim in the hands of the Prime Minister. He decided 
to get the cases settled by arbitration in each distri@ within the week, 
the advance to operate from May 5th. Northumberland and Durham 
came to terms on a 15 per cent increase, South Wales and Mon. on 
17% per cent (all on the 1879 basis), Scotland had 183 per cent on the 
1888 rates, and the Federated Area 15} per cent. In South Staffs 2500 
men Struck work on May 17th over the war bonus question until it was 
compromised. Time was drifting badly in regard to the South Wales 
agreement, and the miners were attaching first importance to their 
freedom from the Munitions Act. They waited on Mr. Lloyd George 
on June 24th to submit their reasons for the objections, which were 
chiefly again& compulsory arbitration, and the Minister of Munitions 
replied that he would require guarantees before granting the exemptions. 

In the following. week an eleventh-hour settlement was reached 
on the South Wales agreement. It included a new Standard of 50 per 
cent above 1879 basis, the abolition of the maximum payment of 
six turns for five worked by night workers, and a 5s. minimum rate 
for surface men. That was at the end of June, but by July 15th 
nearly all the pits in South Wales were laid idle, and an exceedingly 
grave position had developed. The Government’s propositions for 
settling the dispute were rejected, and Mr. Runciman issued a pro- 
clamation placing the district direétly under the provisions of the 
Munitions of War Ad, involving the immediate reference of the 
controversy to compulsory arbitration and making it an offence to 
take part in any Strike or lock-out. Despite that, the South Wales 
executive decided to continue the Strike and a General Munitions 
Tribunal for South Wales and Monmouthshire was set up, consisting 
of Mr. R. Wallace, K.C. (Chairman), Sir Griffith Thomas, and 
Councillor Tom Griffith. The Federation had demanded a new 
minimum wage rate at a higher figure than the maximum so recently 
adopted, and they demanded also that there should be no maximum, 
and that the Standard rates of 1879 and 1877 should be abolished. On 
July 12th, at Cardiff, the Federation resolved : 

“That we do not accept anything less than our original pro- 
posals, and that we Stop the collieries on Thursday next, July 15th, 
until these terms are conceded.” 

K 
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While 200,000 men were idle, Mr. Runciman held a series of 
meetings with both sides, and on July 19th Mr. Lloyd George went 
to Cardiff and was-successful in inducing the miners to make a settle- 
ment on the lines of Mr. Runciman’s proposal, with the two additions 
that the new Standard plus 10 per cent be eStablished as the minimum 
and that the agreement remain in force until six months after the 
termination of the war. The week’s strike was estimated to have 
cost £1,500,000. But it was far more serious than that, because the 
attitude of the miners was one of absolute challenge to the Munitions 
Aét,! which was incapable of such general application. 

A conference of the whole mining industry, long deferred, but 
very essential, took place on July 29th at the Opera House, with Sir 
John Simon (Home Secretary) in the chair. It was attended by 
2500 persons, representing the coal-owners and the miners’ lodges 
of every area. The chief speaker was Mr. Lloyd George, Minister of 
Munitions, and other speakers were Mr. Arthur Henderson, M.P., 
and Mr. Wm. Brace, M.P., both of whom were in the war administra- 
tion. Mr. Lloyd George made one of his most eloquent speeches on 
that occasion, and I quote the following from his appeal for loyal 
and ungrudging service : 


“In peace and in war King Coal is the paramount lord of 
industry. It enters into every article of consumption and utility. 
It is our real international coinage. When we buy goods, food, 
and raw material abroad we pay not in gold, but in coal. We pay 
in diamonds, except that they are black, and not in gold. Coal 
brings meat and bread, say, from the Argentine, and brings it all 
the way. It does more. It pays across the counter there for it 
out of its own pocket. We cannot do without coal. In war-time 
it is life for us, and death for our foes. Coal is the mos terrible of 
enemies, and the most potent of friends.”’ 


Alluding to miners as a class, he said they were always in deadly 
earnest, always courageous, always loyal, steadfast friends and dangerous 
foes. The country, he said, was suffering from the patriotism of 
miners, while the demand for coal was greater than ever, the supply 
of labour was less than ever. 

On that occasion Mr. Robert Smillie, President of the Miners’ 
Federation, moved, and Mr. A. F. Pease (Chairman of the Mining 
Association) seconded, the following resolution, which was carried 
with enthusiastic unanimity : 


“That in the opinion of this meeting, representative of the 
coal-mining distri of Great Britain, every effort should be made 
by owners and workmen alike to secure the greateS possible output 
of coal in the interests of the nation through the period of the war.” 


Alas, that so soon afterwards this high resolve should be abandoned ! 


} The Munitions Act stipulated against strikes and lock-outs, against any 
restriction of output and against unlimited profit-making. 
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Before the next month was out, the Scottish miners were demanding 
an advance of 25 per cent on the 1888 rates. Mr. Runciman was 
torn between efforts to settle acute differences there and in South 
Wales, and there were Strikes in Staffs and in South Yorks against 
non-unionism. A permission for certain Belgian refugees to enter 
the mines, which were very short of labour, also generated Strikes. 
A dispute regarding the price of blasting powder led to a Stoppage by 
2000 miners at Biddulph, in Staffs. Sir George Askwith arbitrated 
in the Scottish dispute and secured a settlement, but in O@ober the 
miners raised a new claim for 183 per cent on the 1888 rates. In 
South Wales Mr. Runciman gave an award, as an interpretation of the 
July terms, and the men’s representatives refused to sign it, although 
they had undertaken previously to do so. On August 27th the Govern- 
ment view of the settlement was signed jointly by Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. Henderson, and Mr. Runciman. That effected a momentary 
settlement, but by that time some of the collieries were already on 
Strike. Further excuses for dislocation in South Wales in succeeding 
weeks were the retrospective payment of concessions made and the 
attempt to force into the Federation ail mine-workers, including 
engine-men, Stokers, mechanics, and other craftsmen. The instant 
that the Standard collieries resumed on that settlement, the Bedwas 
colliery Struck against a handful of non-unionists. Alas, for the frailty 
of high purpose ! 

The Price of Coal (Limitation) Bill had been introduced into the 
House of Commons in July, having a main provision that coal at the 
pit’s mouth should not be sold at a rate exceeding by 4s. per ton the 
price charged at the corresponding date in the twelve months ending 
June 30, 1914. It was put through all Stages within a few days, and 
received the Royal assent on July 29th of 1915. 

In August an Order in Council prohibited the exportation of coal 
or coke to the Allies on or after August 13th, and prohibited delivery 
to all deStinations abroad except to British possessions and Pro- 
tectorates, with the important reservation ‘‘ except under licence.” 

Even the accepted evolution of mining pra¢tice on scientific lines 
was challenged in 1915, for the Nottingham conference of the Miners’ 
Federation carried a resolution objecting to all electrically driven 
coal-cutting machines, and even to all electric installations, and asking 
the executive to take the earliest opportunity of securing by legislation 
their abolition, believing that it would remove one of the chief factors 
menacing the welfare of the workers. Such a decision at such a time, 
following so closely upon the pledges given at another conference, 
provokes deep reflection. At that time—when the latest figures 
available were those of 1914—652 collieries were using coal-cutting 
machines, as against 676 in the preceding year, and the number of 
machines in operation was 3093, as against 2897 in 1913. Of this 
total, 1415 were worked by eledtricity and 1678 by compressed air. 


1 Mr. Henderson became Minister of Education in the first Coalition Govern- 
ment of May, 1915. 
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The tonnage worked by these machines in 1914 was 24,274,517 tons, 
and Scotland headed the list of distri@s in regard to tonnage with a 
total of 9,195,645 tons. 

National registration had secured a complete record of all in- 
habitants between the ages of 15 and 65, and a Labour Recruiting 
Committee was at work finding men for the Army. On Odtober 11th 
the Derby Group system was launched, and in November every man 
was adorned with khaki to some degree, if it were only an armlet. 
On January 5th of 1916 the Government introduced a Bill imposing 
compulsory service on single men, and the Home Secretary, Sir John 
Simon, resigned on the night it was introduced. One of his last 
duties in that capacity, as far as it related to this history, was to send 
a letter to the Miners’ Conference at Southport in November giving 
an assurance that “‘in no circumstances will miners who may be 
attested and grouped under Lord Derby’s scheme be called upon to 
serve for any purpose except for the military purpose of fighting the 
enemy and defending the country.” The letter was considered 
entirely satisfactory, and it was resolved that the guarantee given on 
behalf of the Government be accepted and published. 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Reginald McKenna (Chancellor of the 
Exchequer), Mr. Runciman (President of the Board of Trade), and 
Mr. Henderson (who presided) represented the Government at a 
conference of a thousand trade union delegates held on October 1, 
1915. The question discussed was that of the cost of living, then 
30 per cent up, and the close relation between that fact and the 
continual demands for higher wages. Up to that time 4,500,000 
workers had secured advances averaging 3s. 6d. weekly on their time 
wages, irrespective of their total earnings, and the Prime Minister’s 
request was that organised workers should abstain from presenting 
demands for increases, because of their direct effect on the cost of 
living. Subsequent events will show that the appeal failed in its 
purpose. 

It mus be recorded to the credit of the miners that they had 
shortened every Statutory holiday throughout the year, and had 
generously supported the scheme launched by Lieut. H. Dennis 
Bayley of Lenton Abbey, Beeston, Notts (afterwards Sir Dennis 
Reddett Bayley) for the provision of motor ambulances. The owners 
agreed to contribute £1 for every 1000 tons of the 1914 output, and 
the miners to contribute 6d. per week for twenty weeks. ‘This joint 
effort produced £35,000 in the Nottingham and Derby distriat, pro- 
viding fifty motor ambulances, four touring cars, three lorries, and 
seven motor bicycles, with one repair lorry. The movement spread 
from area to area rapidly, and soon the whole mining industry was 
equipping the British Red Cross Society and the St. John Ambulance: 
Association with ambulance cars—the total raised being something 
like £500,000. 

Meantime the Tribunals were sitting in every area obtaining 
every available single man, and Lord Derby had Stated in the House 
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of Lords that many men had gone into the mines to evade military 
service. The Miners’ Federation had received an assurance that men 
actually employed underground would not be called up,! and it was 
computed that 120,000 fresh men had entered the industry to obtain 
that advantage. In other mechanical industries men were working 
80 to even 103 hours in a week ; and in thousands of cases working 
through continuously without a break from Friday morning to Satur- 
day noon. It was a time of prodigious effort for a great national 
emergency. When a joint conference representing the Miners’ 
Federation and the Mining Association was held in May of 1916 to 
consider further the production of coal, it was eStimated that nearly 
300,000 experienced miners had enlisted for the services ; 120,000 
new men had entered the industry, and there was an existing shortage 
of 180,000 men. A distri€t comparison of output in relation to labour 
was returned as follows : 


Percentage Percentage 

Difference Decline 
District in Output in Labour 

Scotland ; ; , . — 86 —16°5 
Northern. : : . —10°6 —25°8 
Yorkshire and Midlands 3 + 08 —12°2 
Lancs and North Wales . — 4:0 —14'8 
South Wales ; ‘ - —-6°0 —13°4 
Midland and Southern . nih OF, — 8-9 


Absenteeism was then touching 17 per cent in places, whereas 
5 per cent was considered a legitimate figure to cover unavoidable 
absenteeism from sickness, etc. A nine hours day, it was said, would 
have given the full 1913 output from the labour available, or have 
released 60,000 of those who had drifted into the pits, and have 
given ten thousand skilled miners for tunnelling operations at the 
front. The conference agreed to refer the matter of absenteeism to 
the digstrifs on the distinct underStanding that committees would be 
set up at once, to devise and put into effective operation machinery 
to secure the attendance of all workmen employed to the fullest 
possible extent, and to inquire into the circumstances of workmen 
employed at the mines not being provided with work when they had 
presented themselves. It was also agreed to curtail all recognised 
holidays as far as possible. 

Another wave of wage restlessness was approaching. Late in 
1915, as recorded earlier in this chapter, Mr. Runciman had effected 
a South Wales settlement by fixing a rate 60 per cent above the 1879 
standard, but it left unsettled that important fulcrum, the equivalent 
price of coal. The late Lord St. Aldwyn had resigned on that same 
point in December, taking the view that the position of independent 
chairman was rendered untenable in such circumstances. It was Sill 
unsettled when Lord Muir Mackenzie accepted office, and the miners 
demanded another advance of 15 per cent. They were willing to 


1 A Home Office decision of April 7, 1916. 
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accept the re-eStablishment of Sir David Dale’s award fixing the 
equivalent selling price at 11s. 1od., or the 1gro figure of 12s. 5d. as 
the equivalent of a 35 per cent advance on 1879 standard, but they 
opposed Lord Muir Mackenzie’s suggestion, and said it rendered him 
impossible as an adjudicator on their application. He thereupon 
resigned, and the miners announced that unless they got 15 per cent 
by June 1 the unrest could not be reStrained. As that would have 
been serious, they were given 15 per cent from June 1st. In the 
meantime the Scottish miners had entered a wage demand, and Lord 
Strathclyde, neutral chairman of the Scottish Goal Trade Conciliation 
Board awarded a 123 per cent increase, representing 6d. a day, to 
g0,000 Scottish mine-workers. 

Following the resignation of Lord Muir Mackenzie, the two 
chairmen of the South Wales Conciliation Board interviewed the 
Lord Chief Justice relative to the appointment of a successor, and 
later Lord Reading nominated Sir William Pickford. In the interval 
Judge O’Connor ated as arbitrator to secure settlement of outstanding 
differences. 

It will have been observed that while pit-head prices were under 
a legal limit, wages had persistently risen, and this process compelled 
the Board of Trade to sanétion an increase of prices, first in the South 
Wales area and later over the whole coal-fields. In June of 1916 the 
Northumberland miners secured a record advance of 22 per cent upon 
a wage figure that in itself constituted a record. The selling price of 
coal stood at 16s. 6-god. per ton for the last quarter, as compared with 
13s. 10':98d. for the previous quarter, causing the corresponding 
advance in wages. South Wales had begun the year at 25-83 per cent 
above the 1915 standard, and 88? per cent above the &andard of 1879. 
In July they advanced to 40-83 per cent above the 1915 Standard, or 
111°25 above the Standard of 1879. Scotland began the year with 
wages at 118} per cent over 1888 Standard, and rose in April to 1433, 
but in June asked for a further 1s. a day. Durham stood at the record 
figure of 1024 per cent above 1879 base, and so one might catalogue 
all the distri€ts, but when the Conference of the Federation met at 
Buxton in July, Mr. Smillie told the delegates that their advances did 
not keep pace with the increased cost of living, and he complained 
against the unjust exploitation by certain types of capitalists. They 
proceeded to carry resolutions in favour of the nationalisation of the 
mines, and the payment of day wages intead of piece-work rates to 
mine-workers. The Fabian Society launched a sill more ambitious 
plan for the extindtion of the whole National Debt by the nationalisa- 
tion of nearly every industry, and it was also claimed for this proposal 
that it would abolish the perpetual Strife between labour and 
capital. 

A great comb-out for men from the collieries marked the opening 
of the year 1917. The Coal Organisation Committee reported that 
since the war began 250,000 mine-workers had voluntarily joined the 
forces, and that 160,000 men had come into the industry. The Home 
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Secretary (Sir George Cave) told a joint deputation that the Govern- 
ment had formed the conclusion that a further 20,000 men could be 
spared from those who had come into the industry since August of 
1QI5. 

There had been indications for some months past that the Govern- 
ment was moving towards closer contact with the industry, and in 
February of 1917 complete State Control was announced. The 
decision opened a new era of mining industry, launching us quite 
fittingly upon the opening of another chapter. 


CHAPTER Xb 


1917-1921—The Control Period—Industrial Unrest and its Causes—New 
Wage Demands—First Flat Rate Increase—A Pitwood Problem— 
Whitley Committee's Report—Rejection by the Miners—Comb-out of 
Men—Presentation to Sir Thomas Ratcliffe Ellisi—War Conditions in 
Britain—Mining Mobility Bureau—Second Flat Rate Advance— 
Ambitious Demands—Nationalisation by Force—The Armistice—The 
Sankey Commisston—Four Reports Summarised—What the Miners 
Gained— Wages at the Peak. 


GOVERNMENT control of the mining industry continued from February 
of 1917 to March of 1921, and it is the business of this chapter to 
review that period. Its introdu€tion was regarded by the industry 
generally as an inevitable concomitant of the general State of the 
country. The whole nation had itstback to the wall, and was con- 
centrating every ounce of energy more intensely than ever towards 
the successful conclusion of a war that seemed of inordinate length 
and severity. The miners welcomed national control, but it did not 
produce that concord and co-operation in work and sacrifice that 
some anticipated. The view seemed to be rather—I quote an a@ual 
expression—that if the public is going to be plundered we are going 
to have our share of the plunder. When it was said that repeated 
demands for wage increases were forcing up the cost of living, the 
reply of the Miners’ Federation was that wage increases followed price 
increases, and therefore the argument could not apply. The miners, 
as the figures reveal, more than kept pace with the cost of living, and 
they alternatively used two arguments to justify their demands. One 
was the price of coal, the other was the cos of living. Always one or 
the other served, and as coal was the basis of all industry and of many 
daily needs, even daily bread, the cost of living went ever upward. 
Control of the South Wales area as the most restless of all had 
aciually begun on December 1$t of 1916, on account of a threatening 
attitude assumed at that time. Various committees were at work on 
the price of coal, the output of coal, and the liberation of men from 
the mines. Lord Milner made an investigation into the question of the 
co-ordination of these committees, as a complicated position was 
developing. Transport difficulties were arising out of the military 
calls on the railway service, and it came as no surprise that complete 
control became operative from March 18. Mr. Guy Calthrop, 
General Manager of the London and North Western Railway, was 
appointed the Controller of Coal Mines, with Sir Richard Redmayne, 
as Chief Inspector of Mines, to assist him. The offices were at 
8 Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, and the ambit of control covered 
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output, distribution, finance, wages, prices, indeed dividends and | 
everything pertaining to the industry. Colliery proprietors received | 
an assurance of pre-war profits, an assurance which caused miners 
to claim the equivalent to pre-war wages. It was a specious argu- 
ment though, for pre-war profits did not furnish a pre-war Standard 
in 1917 owing to the change in the value of money. It was further 
provided that if excess profits were realised, 80 per cent would pass 
to the Exchequer as Excess Profits Duty,! 15 per cent would be 
retained in a pool from which to meet the guarantee of pre-war profits 
to less profitable collieries, and 5 per cent would be paid to the com- 
panies. It was as a result of this Stri@ limitation of all possibility to 
exploit natural needs that the Controller of Mines wrote on September 
6th that “ no charge of profiteering can with reason be made agains 
the great body of coal-owners in the United Kingdom.” The Coal 
Control Agreement (Confirmation) Bill was explained to the House 
of Commons on November 8th, and the Agreement of July 20th was 
published as a schedule to the Bill. It had been introduced on 
Oober 25th, and had quietly passed all its Stages into law. The 
Controller had a Board of Financial Advisors to adjust such matters, 
and a Joint Advisory Board of representatives of the owners and 
Miners’ Federation on general trade matters. 

In March of 1917 Sir Albert Stanley, President of the Board of 
Trade, intimated to the public that from that time for the duration 
of the war much less coal must be burned. In April the Coal Con- 
troller arranged a slight reduction of the prices charged in the London 
retail trade and obtained information from all local authorities about 
the prices of coal in their respective areas. Many of these local 
authorities tackled the problem of the Storage and supply of coal for 
the winter, and some of the London borough councils purchased on a 
large scale. The Household Coal Distribution Order of 1917, which 
became operative on Oétober 1&t, rationed out supplies of coal to 
householders on the basis of the number of rooms occupied, and 
arranged for reserve Stocks to be held in the local areas. 

A &riking feature of the period was the shortage of coal in mining 
villages. Even people in the Rhondda were short of coal owing to 
the lack of means of delivery, although thousands of tons were going 
out by rail daily. Miners entitled to a cheap supply found it difficult 
to get that cheap supply delivered, and in many diStri¢ts shared the 
curious experience of a coal famine around the pit-head. 

A Commission of Inquiry into InduSrial Unrest was appointed by 
the Prime Minister on July 12th.2. It was composed of eight panels, 
taking eight geographic areas, and it completed its Strenuous tours of 
inquiry and reported within six weeks. From the mining point of 
view the mos intereSting of these reports was of area No. 7, South 
Wales, for which the Commissioners were Mr. Lleufer Thomas, the 

1 The Excess Profits Duty had been applied in the Budget of 1915 to the 


extent of 50 per cent ; 60 per cent in 1916, and 80 per cent in 1917. } 
2 Mr. Lloyd George had become Prime Minister in succession to Mr. Asquith, 


on December 7, of 1916. 
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Rhondda Stipendiary magistrate, Mr. Thos. Evans, and Mr. Vernon 
Hartshorn. They reported that hostility to capitalism was a part of 
the political creed of the majority of trade unionists in mining, and 
that unless the employers were prepared to meet the men part of the 
way, disaster would overtake the industry in South Wales, for nearly 
all movements initiated by the Federation during recent years were 
dire@ted towards the overthrow of capitalism and the establishment 
of a new indu&trial order under which the wage earners would have 
a greater measure of control and a larger share of the produce. Until 
recently, it added, “ political action to that end was most popular, but 
now, industrial a¢tion is in the ascendant.” 

The Commissioners distinguished between the advocates of the 
different methods of procedure and Stated that whereas those who 
preferred the political method sought to bring about State ownership, 
another section advocated the absorption of the profits of the coal- 
owners, thereby gradually eliminating them so that hereafter the 
trade unionists should control the industry. This Report, No. 7, con- 
Situted a candid recognition on Mr. Hartshorn’s part of the motives 
disclosed repeatedly in this history. 

The Coal Controller announced a scheme under an Order of the 
Board of Trade dated July 4th, and to become operative on Septem- 
ber 1oth, aiming at the consumption of coal at or near the place of its 
production. Promoted to relieve the railways of much of the transit 
of coal through other coal areas to destinations beyond, it divided 
Great Britain into twenty geographic areas, and defined the areas of 
consumption which were to be supplied from each area of production. 
Of our total output it was Stated that 42,000,000 tons were carried by 
rail to home destinations beyond other coal-fields, and the cost of 
millions of ton-miles was involved in cross-country journeys. London, 
it was explained, could Still get its Durham gas-coal by steamers. 

How unconsciously naive are the ways of men !_ When the Federa- 
tion met in conference at Glasgow in July of 1917, Mr. Smillie, the 
President, said the miners recognised that because they were powerful 
and well-organised they could at any time they wished force an increase 
of wages. They knew they had that power, but they did not wish to 
use it. And next day: ‘“ This conference instructs the executive to 
formulate a minimum demand for a general increase of 25 per cent 
on present rates of wages for the whole Federation, to meet the high 
cost of living.” 

When that serious demand was decided upon the guaranteed daily 
minima of miners compared as follows with the 1914 rates : 


District IQI4 1917 

Se Gs Soe es 
Scotland 7 eo 16° 0 
Lancs 7. ad 9 5 
Notts a oes Lo 
Yorkshire , cae ito 
Northumberland 79 Il 5 
South Wales . 7) ae IO 10 
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It should be understood that daily earnings were considerably 
higher than the guarantee in nearly every case, and large numbers 
of miners were then earning £100 in the quarter. Few would begrudge 
good pay for arduous work well done, but in repeated instances, of 
which 1917 was one, the miners ignored consideration of the clerical, 
professional, and lesser organised workers who were suffering acute 
sacrifice, and could not afford the miners’ Standard of life. Mr. 
Smillie and Mr. Smith put the claim for the advance before the 
Controller of Mines on August 28th, citing the precedent of Mr. 
Asquith in 1915, when he admitted the principle of a war bonus to 
meet the rise in food prices. He was also informed that the miners in 
one important Midland distri were working out their notices and 
threatened to come out if the advance were not granted. A special 
conference held at WeStminster on September 26th rejected the Coal 
Controller’s offer of 1s. 3d. a day, and eventually a settlement was 
reached at 1s. 6d. a day flat rate increase for all those at sixteen or 
over, and od. a day for those under sixteen. That was the first instance 
of a flat rate increase for all grades over all disridts. 

Imports of pit-wood were reduced drastically, and it was asserted 
that home resources were ample to make the country self-supporting. 
Eight area committees were appointed by the Controller of Mines to 
supervise the procuration and use of suitable timber. A general 
process of denudation began. 

Quite an interesting public discussion had developed in 1903 
over the question of pit timber, and ambitious afforestation schemes 
were launched. It was proposed even to plant all pit-hills with the 
pine, the spruce, and the larch, and to clothe the Black Country with 
verdant evergreen. The public nursed visions of sylvan beauty 
spreading over desolate wastes, but unhappily there was no Welfare 
Scheme to finance the enterprise. Had the projects been carried 
through then, its yield would have been of inestimable value in 1917, 
after which afforestation might have been resumed. 

The Whitley Committee had presented its first Report in March 
of 1917. It was a committee representative of leading employers and 
trade unionists, over which the Rt. Hon. J. H. Whitley, M.P., Speaker 
of the House of Commons, presided, and it was appointed : 


1. To make and consider suggestions for securing a permanent 
improvement in the relations between employers and workmen. 

2. To recommend means for securing that industrial con- 
ditions affecting the relations between employers and workmen 
shall be syStematically reviewed by those concerned. 


The Government adopted the first Report as a basis of industrial 
policy, and the first ‘‘ Whitley Council ” was formed in January, 1918. 
The main principles underlying the Report were : 


1. A Joint Indutrial Council to secure the largest possible 
measure of joint action between employers and employed. 
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2. The improvement of the conditions of all employed in 
industry. 

3. Regular meetings for the consideration of wages, hours, and 
working conditions of the industry, and consideration of measures 
for regularising production and employment. 


“The eSablishment of Industrial Councils,” wrote Mr. Whitley 
in 1920,1 “ will go a long way to reconcile the divergent interests of 
Labour and Capital. It will be the death-blow of the persistent fallacy 
that Labour is only interested in wages and Capital in profits.” 

Amongst the subjects of national interest discussed at the Trades 
Union Congress of 1917, held at Blackpool, was this introduction of 
Whitley Councils. Several industries accepted them, and derived 
great benefit from them, notably the Printing and Pottery industries, 
but Mr. Frank Hodges, speaking as a delegate for the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, which rejected them, said he regarded the Whitley Report as 
subversive of the aspirations and proper development of the trade 
union movement. There never could be permanent relations between 
employer and employed. A confirmation of that Report, he argued, 
would place on record that the Trades Union Congress was in favour 
of establishing permanent relations between employers and employed, 
which was contrary to every resolution on their agenda.* 

The great call for men was insistent, and the mining industry was 
asked to provide another 20,000, and then a further 20,000, and by 
January of 1918 there came a call for 50,000 more. Man-power was 
the topic of the year, and at a special conference held at Blackpool 
on September 7th of 1917 the Miners’ Federation decided that all men 
who had come into the mines from other induStries since August 4th, 
1914, of every class from A1 to C3, should be taken out of the mines 
by the military authorities before any of the permanent workers in 
the industry were taken for military service. When an agreement was 
arrived at between the Coal Controller and the executive on these lines, 
the South Wales Federation refused to co-operate in the scheme, and 
in rejecting it threatened to Strike ifit were put into operation. When, 
in February of 1918, came the further call for 50,000 men, it was 
decided to ballot the whole membership of the Federation on the 
question— 

“Shall the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain agree to the 
withdrawal of 50,000 men from the mines for military service ? ” 

“If so, shall the machinery of the Federation be used for the 
purpose of finding the required number ? ” 


The ballot returned an adverse majority, although in an earlier 
instance the South Wales refusal had been reversed on a vote of the 
South Wales miners, who returned a majority of over 70,000 in 
support of the comb-out. To conclude a brief review of 1917, it may 

1 Whitley Councils : What they are and what they are doing, by the Rt. Hon. 


J. H. Whitley, M.P., April, 1920. 
+ Summary of speech from Press reports, and official report of T.U.C. 
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be Stated that wage increases represented £473,000 weekly. Disputes 
during the year numbered 116, affecting 267,045 workpeople and 
losing 1,098,400 working days : as compared with 67 in 1916, affecting 
61,611 persons, and 310,600 days in 1916. 

Several matters of personal interest marked the early days of 1918. 
On March 21& Sir Thos. Ratcliffe Ellis was presented with his portrait 
in oils—the painting being the work of Sir A. Cope, R.A., and with a 
pair of antique silver caddies of the George II period, dated 1750— 
to mark the completion of twenty-five years’ service as secretary and 
law-clerk to the Mining Association of Great Britain. The frame 
of the portrait bore an inscription of grateful recognition and high 
esteem for invaluable services. Sir Adam Nimmo, who presided, made 
suitable reference to the great changes in mining praétice and mining 
experiences which that period had witnessed. The Rt. Hon. Thomas 
Burt had passed his eightieth birthday, and completed his forty-third 
year as member for Morpeth, and was duly honoured in a ripe old 
age as Father of the House of Commons. Mr. Thos. Richards, Secre- 
tary of the South Wales Miners’ Federation, became a Privy Councillor. 

Several Orders from the Coal Control Department were issued 
during the period—The Coal Distribution Order, the Coal (Pit-Head 
Price) Order, and the Decertification Order affecting the men wanted 
for military service. In April, Mr. Lloyd George had informed the 
House that the fresh levy upon industry would include another 
50,000 men from the mines, as the Government was convinced that 
the men could be spared without endangering the essential output of 
coal. 

Suppose we Step aside here from the bare record to survey the 
general State of Great Britain at that time ? Women had long before 
made the great transmigration into industry and every sort of occupa- 
tion. Domestic servants were rare as dodos, for 150,000 of them had 
closed the kitchen doors and marched into munition and clothing 
fa&tories. Many thousands more were in uniform as railway porters, 
chauffeurs, W.A.A.C’s, land girls, and nurses. It became unpatriotic 
and quite risky to be ill, for medical men were scarce, and our 
digestive machines had to suffer all the pains and consequences of a 
bread made of an unknown assortment of wheat, rye, barley, maize, 
rice, and potatoes. 

As 1917 gave place to 1918, two classes of the population were 
disclosed. The great lesson of the war, in its civil aspect, was to be in 
trade. Shopkeepers and commercial agents for lines that were 
essential or luxurious had a prosperous time, and a vast number of 
newly-rich elbowed their ways into the domain of old aristocracy. 
Every trade, and every town, had examples of the romance of sudden 
affluence. Amongst the wage-earning and salaried classes, those who 
were in powerful trade unions secured a full maintenance of their 
Standard by mass pressure, but there remained many thousands of 
those on fixed salaries or wages, unattached to any mass movement, 
whose standard of life descended conspicuously as essentials rose to 
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prices that meant sacrifice. A Committee on Production was kept 
busy by the hearing of continual demands from trade unions for more 
money, and every time, the concession of these demands gave a new 
twist to the cost of living problem. While the vendors of automobiles, 
fur coats, and jewellery enjoyed an intoxicating prosperity, the pro- 
blem of food and maintenance was harassing all State departments. 
German submarines, by their promiscuous sinking of ships proceeding 
for England, made the sailor’s life hideous with constant anxiety. 
On April 4th of 1917 the Government had assumed complete control 
of all bread-stuffs, and under the able direGtion of Lord Rhondda, 
who had succeeded Lord Devonport as Food Controller, the nation 
grasped the vexed problem of supplies. The Food Office became an 
essential department of local administration, and cards for sugar 
rations, which became operative on January 1, 1918, preceded books 
of coloured coupons for household supplies of meat, tea, sugar, lard, 
butter, or margarine. 

Christmas of 1917 was a time of Strange experience ; oranges sold 
in bulk in Covent Garden at 6d. each, lemons were 7d., bananas 4d., 
and pressed dates were 2s. 3d. a pound. The ingredients of puddings 
and pies were scarce and dear, chocolates and fancy pastries had gone, 
and cakes were dull propositions. Public parks were allotment 
gardens, the cult of the spade displacing footballs and cricket bats. 
Old bottles and jars were exalted to high values, and the rag-and-bone 
man became a merchant to reckon with. Matches were treasures, 
and a full packet of cigarettes was a possession to conserve with pride. 
That dread scourge of influenza swept this country and others with 
terrible effect, and every day was punctuated by the firing of the last 
salute and the sounding of ‘“‘ The Last Post’ over victims of the war. 
In other countries revolution was seething, and on March 15th of 
1917 the Tzar of Russia abdicated. In June a National Socialis 
Convention was held at Leeds, at which Mr. Robert Smillie presided 
over eleven hundred delegates enthused by the slogan “ Follow 
Russia.”” They adopted unanimously a resolution calling for ‘‘Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Councils’ in all urban and rural areas, and defining 
the duties of those councils. While Russia was passing out, America 
was passing in, as an Ally, for on April 6th President Woodrow Wilson 
signed the declaration of a State of war. In new emergencies the 
military age was raised to fifty and then to fifty-five, and the calling-up 
notice was shortened to seven days. 

In April of 1918, Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Committee on Com- 
mercial and Industrial policy after the war issued a Report containing 
twelve most informative chapters on British trade. They advised the 
Government to take action for the safeguarding of key industries, and 
pointed out that in 1913 British goods were in process of being ousted 
from foreign markets. They also recommended that Government 
assistance be given to those industries which were important for 
maintaining our industrial position. To some extent the principle 
of the safeguarding of industries was accepted and applied, but the 
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probabilities are that had it been extended to iron and Steel the coal 
industry would not have had to endure depression to that acute 
extent which marked the next decade. 

: It is of interest to notice that the Federated Area, at a conference 
in May, suggested that a Central Mining Mobility Bureau be estab- 
lished at the head office of the Miners’ Federation in Manchester, 
“to find employment in other distri€ts for miners who are working 
short time, to maintain the output of coal in those distri@s where 
every ton that can be produced is of importance, and generally to 
bring about a more produétive utilisation of labour in the coal-mining 
industry.” A few days later Mr. Calthrop addressed a conference of 
the Miners’ Federation on this point. A hundred thousand miners 
under the age of thirty-two years had been called for in recent months, 
and the be&st possible utilisation of labour was necessary, but not a 
delegate would move the adoption of the scheme approved in the 
previous week by the Federated Area. There was an interval of 
awkward silence, and an abrupt termination of the conference. No- 
body would rise to speak in favour of the transference of labour and 
the scheme collapsed. 

Early in June the Federation met again, and this time it was on 
the war-path, so there was neither awkward silence nor abrupt collapse. 
The districts had submitted proposals for wage advances and the 
executive recommended that they ask again for what they had ac- 
complished nine months earlier, a flat rate advance of 1s. 6d. a day 
for men and od. a day for boys under 16. The cost of living index 
figure Stood then at 106 above 1914 and wages had advanced in the 
following proportions : hewers 87 per cent ; timbermen 67 per cent ; 
hauliers 105 per cent ; roadmen 71 to 106 per cent ; labourers go to 
135 per cent, and enginemen 75 to 107 per cent.! The miners were 
still receiving house coal at 5s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. a ton, and on the question 
of this lateSt demand the executive was called into conference with 
the Prime Minister, the President of the Board of Trade, the Controller 
of Mines, and Sir Richard Redmayne. On June 28th they were 
granted the increase demanded, and in July the South Wales Federa- 
tion promptly approved new demands for a six hours day, a five days 
week, a pound a day pay to every person over the age of 18, the aboli- 
tion of daylight saving, and peusions for all workmen. ‘That was in 
preparation for the annual conference of the Miners’ Federation, 
opening at Southport on July gth, and there, as a year ago, Mr. 
Smillie told the delegates they were not using their power to force the 
economic value of the miners, nor the importance of their labour to 
the nation, but—— Mr. Frank Hodges proceeded to move that on the 
appointed day, which should not be more than four weeks after the 
declaration of peace, the hours of labour for all persons in and about 
the mines should be in no case more than six hours daily, and that 


1 The Rt. Hon. Thos. Richards contended at the time that colliers’ wages 
had advanced 86, not 87 per cent, and that the wages of helpers, labourers, etc., 
had advanced 102 per cent. 
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they take Steps to place this demand before the Triple Alliance 
immediately as one suitable for joint aétion. This was carried, and 
so was the Yorkshire proposal for six days’ pay for five days’ work. 

“ You can understand how difficult it will be,” said Mr. Hodges, 
“ to have a reduion of hours and maintain the wages and the profits, 
without infli@ing a terrible burden upon the community. Is the 
public to always bear the burden of maintaining the rate of profit to 
the owners? If we have a six hours working day and wages and selling 
prices remain the same, the coal-owner passes automatically out of 
the induSstry.”’? 

After designing industrial demands to that end, the same conference 
proceeded to discuss the political attack, and resolved : 


“That in the opinion of this conference the time has arrived 
in the history of the coal-mining industry when it is clearly in the 
national interests to transfer the entire industry from private 
ownership and control to State ownership with joint control by 
the workmen and the State. In pursuance of this opinion the 
national executive be inStru@ed to immediately reconsider the 
draft bill for the nationalisation of the mines, in the light of the 
newer phases of development in the industry, so as to make 
provision for the aforesaid joint control and administration when 
the measure becomes law ; further, a conference be called at an 
early date to receive a Report from the executive committee upon 
the draft proposals, and to determine the best means of co-operating 
with the National Labour Party to ensure the passage of a new 
bill into law.” 


It was during this controversy, when the Miners’ Federation was 
beating up a Storm deStined to break upon its members with dire 
effects later, that the thrilling joy of the Armistice swept the country, 
and Sir Douglas Haig, the Commander-in-Chief of the British forces 
in France, issued a special Order of the day in relation to the Tunnel- 
ling Companies, mainly composed of miners. He said : 


‘A large number of men are now being withdrawn from the 
Tunnelling Companies for return to work at home. Before they 
leave the country, I wish to convey to the Controller of Mines 
and to all ranks of the Tunnelling Companies my very keen 
appreciation of the work done by the Tunnelling Companies 
throughout the last four years. They have earned the thanks of 
the whole Army for their contribution to the defeat of the enemy.”’ 


At the inStance of the Coal Controller, demobilisation of miners 
was expedited because of the serious shortage of coal supplies for our 
own and the Allied countries. There was no armistice, however, in 
‘the militant policy of the Federation. Means were next devised to 
enforce nationalisation without any consultation of the nation, or 


1 Press reports of the July Conference at Southport. 
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without any willingness on the part of the Government. On January 
gth of 1919, after Mr. Hodges had been ele@ted General Secretary and 
Mr. Robert Smillie the first full-time President, the miners’ executive 
put forward a demand for a 30 per cent advance in wages, and at a 
full conference to which this was submitted there was Strong support 
for a 50 per cent demand. That being considered too great a shock 
to the public, 30 per cent was approved, and negotiations with the 
Government were opened. An offer of a Committee of Inquiry into 
the matter, and an advance of 1s. a day at once, was made by the 
Government. 

The executive submitted the Government’s reply to a further 
special conference of the Federation, which met at Southport on 
February 12th and 13th. The conference rejected the offer and 
decided to take a Strike ballot of the whole Federation. At the same 
time it Strongly urged the miners to vote in favour of Strike ation. 
The following was the form of the ballot paper : 


1. Application for 30 per cent increase in wages. 

2. Six hour day. 

3. Full maintenance at trade union rates of wages for mine- 
workers unemployed through demobilisation. 

4. Nationalisation of the mines. 

5. The Government having failed to grant any of the above 
proposals, are you in favour of a national Strike to secure them ? 


Members had to vote for or against all these proposals, including 
an increase of wages, nationalisation, and a national Strike, by one 
comprehensive cross and, as stated, they were urged to vote for a 
Strike. As might be expected, the ballot went overwhelmingly in 
favour of a Strike—for, 615,164 ; against, 105,082—and on February 
21s the Prime Minister received the executive committee, duly 
armed with the mandate they had sought, at Downing Street. The 
notices were to expire on March 15th, and the Prime Minister asked 
for a delay for a fortnight in their operation, and further asked that 
the Federation should participate in a Commission which would be 
bound to present an Interim Report by March gist. He narrowed 
the time available still further by making March 2oth the date on 
which the Interim Report must be published, and a conference of the 
Miners’ Federation agreed on February 27th to postpone Strike 
notices to March 2end. 

The Coal Industry Commission of 1919 was appointed under the 
powers of the Coal Industry Commission A¢t, passed in February. 
The terms of reference were exceptionally wide, for they were to 
inquire into the position of the coal-mining industry, and the con- 
ditions prevailing therein, and in particular as to— 


(a) The wages and hours of work in the various grades of 
colliery workers, and whether, and if so to what extent and by 
what method, such wages should be increased and hours reduced, 

L 
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regard being had to a reasonable Standard of living amongst the 
colliery workers, and to the effect of such changes on the economic 
kife of the country ; 

(b) any inequalities between different grades of colliery 
workers as regards wages, hours of work, and other conditions 
and whether, and if so to what extent, any of these inequalities 
are unjustifiable and capable of remedy ; 

(c) the cost of production and distribution in the coal industry, 
or any industry commonly carried on in conne¢tion therewith or 
as ancillary or as incidental thereto, and the general organisation 
of the coal-field and the industry as a whole ; 

(d) selling prices and profits in the coal industry, or any 
industry commonly carried on in conne¢tion therewith or as 
ancillary or incidental thereto ; 

(e) the social conditions under which colliery workers carry 
on their industry ; 

(f) any scheme that may be submitted to or formulated by 
the Commissioners for the future organisation of the coal industry 
whether on the present basis, or on the basis of joint control, 
nationalisation, or any other basis ; 

(g) the effe& of the present incidence of, and practice in 
regard to, mining royalties and wayleaves upon the coal industry 
and the cos of coal, and whether any and what changes in these 
respects are desirable ; 

(hk) the effe& of proposals under the above heads upon the 
development of the coal industry and the economic life of the 
country. 


On March 1§, the Commission was made up as follows : 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Sankey (Chairman). 


Mr. Arthur Balfour 

Sir Arthur Duckham } Nominated by the Government. 
Sir Thos. Royden 

Mr. Evan Williams } 


Mr. R. W. Cooper Nominated by the Mining Associa- 


Mr. J. T. Forgie Hon. 

Mr. Robert Smillie 

Mr. Herbert Smith Nominated by the Miners’ Federa- 
Mr. Frank Hodges tion. 


Sir Leo. Chiozza Money 

Mr. R. Hi. Tawney Agreed hits between the Govern- 

Mr. Sidney Webb ment and the Miners’ Federation 
by arrangement. 


The Assessors were Mr. S. J. Chapman, Sir Arthur Lowes Dickin- 
son, Sir Richard A. S. Redmayne, and Mr. H. J. Wilson. The 
Secretary was Mr. Arnold D. McNair, and the Assistant Secretary, 
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Mr. Gilbert Stone. At the first sitting on March grd the method of 
procedure for this record hustle was decided upon, the arrangement 
being to divide witnesses into four groups and to take them in the 
following order: (1) Government witnesses ; (2) representatives of 
industries dependent on coal; (3) witnesses for the owners; (4) 
witnesses for the miners. The public examination of these witnesses 
began on Tuesday, March 4th, and terminated on March 17th, after 
which a divided set of Reports was drafted. Sir John Sankey, a mos 
learned and just judge, probably never had so extraordinary a case 
to conduct in any court of law. Within fourteen days the whole 
industry had to be surveyed in all its many facets, and every witness 
was subjected to the Srenuous examination of the Federation members 
of the Commission, who had more to say than all the witnesses. 
They were conducting a concentrated case towards one desperate 
coup, and when in April they published that hastily produced and 
very inadequate pamphlet, Facts from the Coal Commission,1 Mr. Smillie 
and Mr. Hodges contributed a Foreword dated April 218, which said : 


** The facts themselves are sufficiently eloquent. Their language 
is easily understood. ‘Their words express in a lurid light the 
economic rottenness of the present syStem of capitalist ownership 
of one of our greatest national assets. Comment is rendered 
superfluous.” 


The same pamphlet, discussing the continuation of the Com- 
mission’s work, said (page 11) :- ‘‘ And provided the examination is 
thorough enough—as it will be in this case-—the principle of private 
ownership will give place to the principle of nationalisation on May 
20th.” This was too precipitate a conclusion, for the public demon- 
tration of zeal which the Miners’ Federation made in their skilfully 
martialled case had not so convinced the whole country, nor had it 
quite displaced Parliamentary control of national affairs. When one 
recalls the sittings of that Commission, and examines over again the 
running fire of Mr. Smillie’s comments, it Strikes one as curious that 
he should subscribe to the sentiment ‘‘ The faéts speak for themselves, 
comment is superfluous.” Mr. W. Straker, Secretary of the North- 
umberland miners, one of the mildest of men, was put up to present 
the case for the Federation before the Sankey Commission. In his 
evidence Mr. Straker said :? 

“« The mere granting of the 30 per cent and the shorter hours 
demanded will not prevent unrest, neither will nationalisation 
with bureaucratic administration.” 

The adminiftration that Mr. Straker proposed opened with the 
following clause : 

“There shall be eStablished on the appointed day a Mining 
Council of ten members, five of whose members shall be appointed 


1 Facts from the Coal Commission, compiled by R. Page Arnot for the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain. ie, 
2 Page 324 Minutes of Evidence, Sankey Commission. 
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by the Minister of Mines, of which two shall be appointed to 
represent the interests of consumers, and five by the Association 
known as the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain.” 


Three Interim Reports were presented to the Government. (1) By 
the Chairman, Mr. Arthur Balfour, Sir Arthur Duckham, and Sir 
Thomas Royden; (2) by Messrs. Smillie, Smith, Hodges, R. H. 
Tawney, Webb, and Sir Leo Chiozza Money ; (3) by Messrs. R. W. 
Cooper, Evan Williams, and J. T. Forgie. 

The Chairman’s Report included the following points : 


1. We recommend that the Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1908, 
commonly called the Eight Hours A&t, be amended by the substi- 
tution, in the clauses limiting the hours of work underground, of 
the word “ seven ” for the word “ eight ”’ as and from July 16, 1919, 
and, subject to the economic position of the industry at the end of 
1920, by the substitution of the word “ six ” for the word “ eight ” 
as and from July 13, 1921. Certain adjustments must be made in 
the hours of the classes of underground workers specifically 
mentioned in the Adt. 

2. We recommend that as from July 16, 1919, the hours of 
work of persons employed on the surface at or about collieries 
shall be 464 working hours per week, exclusive of meal times, the 
details to be settled locally. 

3. We recommend an increase of wages of gs. per shift worked or 
per day worked in the case of the classes of colliery workers, employed 
in coal-mines, or at the pit-heads of coal-mines, whose wages have 
in the past been regulated by colliery sliding scales. In the case 
of workers under 16 years of age, the advance is to be Is. 

4. We recommend the continuation of the Coal Mines Control 
Agreement (Confirmation) A@, 1918, subject to certain suggestions 
indicated in our Report. 


Further important recommendations dealt with nationalisation, 
control of industry by the workers, and housing conditions. The 
salient passages may be quoted : 


‘* Even upon the evidences already given, the present syStem 
of ownership and working in the coal industry Stands condemned, 
and some other system must be substituted for it, either nationalisa- 
tion or a method of unification by national purchase and/or by 
joint control.”’? 

** We are prepared, however, to report now that it is in the 
interests of the country that the colliery worker shall in the future 
have an effective voice in the direction of the mine. For a genera- 
tion the colliery worker has been educated socially and technically. 
The result is a great national asset. Why not use it?” 


It should be noted, however, that the first stage of the inquiry was specifi- 
cally limited to hours and wages, and that evidence offered by representatives 
of the colliery owners against nationalisation was refused at that stage. 
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“‘ Evidence has been placed before the Commission as to the 
housing accommodation of the colliery workers in various distriés. 
Although it is true that there is good housing accommodation in 
certain distris—and to some extent—there are houses in some 
distriéts which are a reproach to our civilisation. No judicial 
language is sufficiently Strong or sufficiently severe to apply to 
their condemnation.” 

“It is a matter for careful consideration whether a 1d. per 
ton should not be at once collected on coal raised and applied to 
improve the housing and amenities of each particular colliery 
distri. A 1d. per ton on our present output means about 
£1,000,000 a year.” 


The Majority Report, signed by the Miners’ Federation repre- 
sentatives, included the following : 


1. We find that the miners’ claim to an advance in their 
Standard of life is justified ; and that the percentage of rise of 
wages asked for, namely, 30 per cent (on earnings apart from 
war wage), is not excessive. 

2. We find justified the claim to a substitution in the Coal 
Mines Regulation Ac of 1909 of six for eight (making the future 
maximum working day underground vary from about six and a 
half hours in some mines to eight and a half hours in others, and 
averaging nearly seven hours). A corresponding shortening of 
the working day should apply to the surface workers. 

3. We find justified the miners’ claim for a more efficient 
organisation of their industry—the individual ownership of 
collieries being officially declared to be “‘ wasteful and extravagant,” 
whil& the method of retail distribution is unnecessarily coétly ; 
and in view of the impossibility of tolerating any unification of all 
the mines in the hands of a capitalist trust we think that, In THE 
INTEREST OF THE CONSUMERS AS MUCH AS IN THAT OF THE MINERS, 
NATIONALISATION OUGHT TO BE, IN PRINCIPLE, AT ONCE DETERMINED 
ON. 

4. As to the claims in respect of miners demobilised from the 
Army, we think that it would be better for these to be dealt with 
along with the cases of men in other industries. 


The third Report, by the coal-owners, recommended an advance 
of 1s. 6d. a day for persons 16 years of age and upwards, and gd. a 
day for persons under 16 ; the substitution of seven for eight hours in 
the Eight Hours AQ, and eight hours a day for surface workers. 

There is no question that the work of the Commission had great 
effects on the mining industry, effects for the better in some cases, 
effe€ts that proved serious disadvantages in others. On Thursday, 
March 2oth, the three Reports were presented to Parliament, and 
Mr. Bonar Law announced the acceptance of the Interim Sankey 
Report “in spirit and in letter.” In his speech he announced that 
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if a &rike took place ‘‘ the Government would use all the resources of 
the State without hesitation.”” The Miners’ Federation, meeting in 
London on March 21$t, recommended the diStricts to waive the strike 
notices which were to expire on the following day, and to continue 
working on day-to-day contra&ts. Then they opened negotiations 
with the Government to secure the adoption of their own Report, or 
some improvements in the Sankey Report, with which they were not 
satisfied. A ballot of the miners was taken on April gth and roth on 
the acceptance of the Government’s proposals, and the following 
result was returned on April 16th : 


For acceptance of sag Report . 693,084 
Against . : ‘ ; 2 76,992 
Majority for . ‘ . 616,092 


In the interval between the first and second Stages of the Inquiry, 
Sir Thomas Royden resigned owing to ill-health, and Sir Allan Smith 
(Chairman of the Engineering Employers’ Association) was appointed 
in his place. A few days after the second Stage had opened, Mr. J. T. 
Forgie resigned for the same reason, and Sir Adam Nimmo, after 
service as adviser to the Coal Controller, took his place. This second 
Stage opened on Wednesday, April 23rd, and continued for nearly 
two months. In the twenty-eight days on which evidence was taken, 
116 witnesses were examined. They included expert economists, 
royalty owners, official witnesses, witnesses who spoke on nationalisa- 
tion in the Dominions and abroad, technical experts, owners, miners, 
the wives of miners, coal consumers, and administrators. Under the 
precedent of the Poor Law Commission of 1806-9, two members of 
the Commission—Mr. Sidney Webb and Sir Leo Chiozza Money— 
entered the witness-box to submit their plans to the rest of the Com- 
mission, and to the public, afterwards proceeding to pass judgment 
as Commissioners on the various proposals. Mr. Henry Slesser! came 
before the Commission with the scheme of the Miners’ Federation 
for nationalisation of the mines and minerals, in the form of a Parlia- 
mentary Bill. On June 2oth four separate Reports were presented to 
the Government. They were (1) by the Chairman; (2) by Sir Leo 
Chiozza Money, Messrs. Frank Hodges, R. Smillie, H. Smith, R. H. 
Tawney, and Sidney Webb; (3) by Sir Adam Nimmo, Sir Allan 
Smith, and Mr. Evan Williams ; (4) by Sir Arthur Duckham. There 
was only one point of agreement in the four Reports, and that was 
the State ownership of all seams of coal, from which, however, the 
representatives of the colliery owners publicly recanted afterwards. 
Messrs. Smillie, Smith, and Hodges, officials of the Miners’ Federation, 
contributed a special reservation that “ we do not agree that any 
compensation whatever should be paid to the present mineral owners 
for the mineral rights to be acquired by the State.” 


1 Sir Henry Slesser, K.C., M.P., Attorney-General in Mr. MacDonald’s 
Labour Administration. 


* For text of the Bill, see Appendix III. 
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Sir John Sankey’s recommendations were as follow : 
I 


I recommend that Parliament be invited immediately to pass 
legislation acquiring the Coal Royalties for the State and paying 
fair and just compensation to the owners. 


II 


I recommend on the evidence before me that the principle of 
State ownership of the coal-mines be accepted. 


iI 


I recommend that the scheme for local administration herein- 
after set out, or any modification of it adopted by Parliament, be 
immediately set up with the aid of the Coal Controller’s Depart- 
ment, and that Parliament be invited to pass legislation acquiring 
the coal-mines for the State, after the scheme has been worked 
for three years from the date of this Report, paying fair and just 
compensation to the owners. 

IV 

The success of the industry, whether under private or State 
ownership, depends upon produttivity and upon everyone doing 
his best. The alarming fall in output has convinced me that at 
present everyone is not doing his best. I am not able to say 
whether this is the fault of the management or of the workers or 
of both. Each blame the other. The cause must be investigated 
but, whatever it may be, it is hopeless to expect an improvement 
in the present atmosphere of distrust and recrimination. My 
prescription is the old proverb, “‘ Plenty of work and a heart to 
aostts 

Vv 


I make this Report because I believe that the workers at 
present employed can and will maintain an output of 250,000,000 
tons a year at least, which was the figure adopted in the Interim 
Report of March 2oth last, presented by me and my three col- 
leagues. I rely upon the honour of the men’s leaders and of the 
men and of all others concerned to achieve this result. In my 
opinion it can and ought to be done. If the output per man 
continues to go down the supremacy of this country is in danger. 


VI 
I recommend the continuance of the Coal Control for three 
years from the date of this Report. 


VII 
I repeat paragraph XIX of the Interim Report of March goth 
above referred to. The question of State ownership is one of 
policy to be determined by Parliament in which all classes, 
interests, and industries are represented. 
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Sir John Sankey gave his reasons for recommending the State 
ownership of the royalties ; a suggested method of purchase of the 
royalties and reasons for State ownership of coal-mines, the first of 
which was : 


‘* Coal-mining is our national key industry upon which nearly 
all other industries depend. A cheap and adequate supply of 
coal is essential to the comfort of individuals and to the maintenance 
of the trade of the country. In this respect, and in the peculiar 
conditions of its working, the coal-mining industry occupies a 
unique and exceptional place in our national life, and there is no 
other industry with which it can be compared.” 


Sir John Sankey quoted in his Report the &atement of Lord 
Gainford in evidence before the Commission : 


“I am authorised to say on behalf of the Mining Association 
that if owners are not to be left complete executive control they 
will decline to accept the responsibility of carrying on the industry, 
and, though they regard nationalisation as disastrous to the 
country, they feel they would in such an event be driven to the 
only alternative—nationalisation on fair terms.” 


Sir John’s scheme of future administration included a Local 
Mining Council and National Mining Council,! and the following 
declaration which never received the attention it deserved, and with 
which the Miners’ Federation would have nothing to do (LXXIT) : 


“The contra¢ts of employment of workmen shall embody an 
undertaking to be framed by the Disri@ Mining Council to the 
effect that no workman will, in consequence of any national 
dispute, join in giving any notice to determine his contra@, nor 
will he combine to cease work, unless and until the question in 
dispute has been before the National Mining Council! and that 
Council has failed to settle the dispute ; provided that on the 
written request of 15 members of the National Mining Council 
the Minister of Mines shall convene a meeting of the Council 
within one month.” 


The Report of the nominees of the Miners’ Federation expressed 
substantial agreement with the Chairman’s Report and emphasised 
several of its points. The Report of Sir Adam Nimmo, Sir Allan M. 
Smith, Mr. Evan Williams, Mr. Arthur Balfour, and Mr. R. W. 
Cooper, set out the scheme of the Mining Association based on the 
principle that private enterprise must be maintained, and that nation- 
alisation would be prejudicial to the economic welfare of the country. 
It proposed that for the future flu€uations of wages in each mining 
district, over and above the minimum rates, should, instead of being 
regulated solely as in the pas by selling prices, be regulated by 


1 These Reports were published in full by His Majesty’s Stationery Office in 
tg19 at 4d. (Cmd. 210), 
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reference also to costs and profits in that diftri@. For that purpose 
average prices, costs, and profits in each diSri@ should be jointly 
ascertained, so that the workers may be able in future to discuss 
questions of wages with a complete knowledge of the results of the 
industry in that district. 


12. The authors propose that by means of joint committees 
of employers and workers full opportunity should be given to the 
workers in each district and at each colliery to make suggestions 
with ‘respect to the methods and conditions of their work, without 
impairing the authority of the owner, agent, or manager of the 
mine, upon whom the law imposes responsibility for the control, 
management, and direction of the mine. 

16. No evidence which has been submitted to the Commission 
would justify us in coming to the conclusion that the benefits 
claimed by those who advocate nationalisation would result from 
any form of State ownership of the mines. 

17. The danger due to political influence has been frankly 
admitted, but it is claimed that adequate safeguards can be 
provided against political interference in industry or commerce. 
However feasible this may appear in theory the democratic system © 
of Government makes safeguards impossible when the exigencies 
of a political situation dominate a question. We have therefore 
come to the conclusion that the provision of safeguards against 
political interference is not within the region of pra¢tical politics. 

18. The evidence submitted to the Commission affords no ground for 
belief that nationalisation would have the effect of reducing the price of 
coal. 

1g. With regard to the question of increased output and the 
question of avoidance of Strikes, it appears to us that the attitude 
freely expressed on behalf of the Miners’ Federation against co- 
operation with the other Trade Unions, with the employers, and 
with the State with respect to the proposals made by the recent 
National InduStrial Conference creates a regrettable impression. 

Without co-operation, nationalisation, even if otherwise advisable, 
would in no way secure increase of output or continuity of production. The 
evidence has clearly shown that Strikes are not prevented by State ownership 
and management. 

28. Nationalisation in terms of the proposals of the Miners’ 
Federation would amount, on State purchase, to such an amount 
of control by the Miners’ Federation as would remove the industry 
from the control of the community on whose behalf presumably 
nationalisation is claimed. 

29. The credit of the nation from an international point of 
view has rested to a great extent on the nation’s sound and con- 
sistent policy in maintaining the Stability and security of private 
rights. If these private rights are assailed and subverted in 
accordance with certain of the extreme views expressed during 
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the proceedings of the Commission, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that the national credit will be seriously affected and 
that this will be refleG@ed in the induSries of the country by very 
serious consequences. 


The recommendations included a Mines Department, the eStablish- 
ment of Pit Committees, Distri€ Councils, and a National Council, 
with a Consultative Committee to be set up by the Mines Department. 


63. We have carefully considered the evidence submitted to 
us and have come to the conclusion that the most effeGtive method 
of dealing with the problem in the national interest would be for 
the State to acquire the ownership of the coal. 

66. It mus be a condition of any vesting of coal in the State 
that the existing owners of royalties shall receive fair and just 
compensation and that the owners and occupiers of the surface 
shall be prote¢ted by suitable conditions and restrictions imposed 
upon the State. 


Sir Arthur Duckham’s Report expressed the view that private 
ownership of minerals had not been in the best interests of the com- 
munity, and that the proving of the country’s mineral resources should 
not be left to private enterprise ; the distribution of coal to small 
users and householders was not satisfatory. National ownership and 
control of collieries did not offer a real solution of the problems, and 
his recommendations included a Ministry of Mines, to be attached to 
a Ministry of Industry ; an Area Commission to decide the areas 
into which the country should be divided ; the amalgamation of all 
colliery distri€ts in the areas; district rates of wages, with payment 
for increased output and efficiency. 

Examination of the Reports, and especially of Mr. Justice Sankey’s 
Report, by the Cabinet, resulted in a new and magnificent charter 
for the miners. It included : 


The Mining Industry Ad of 1920, with provision in Part II 
for Pit and District Committees, and Area and National Boards. 

The Sankey Award of gs. daily for all those of 16 and over, 
and 1s. daily for those under 16, granted in March, 1919, and 
made retrospective to January. 

The Seven Hours Day. 

The eStablishment of the Miners’ Welfare Fund producing 
{1,000,000 per annum for amenities in mining centres. 

The expediting of housing schemes and pit-head baths. 


Benefits to the miners were having accumulative effeG. They 
had received previous flat rate advances of 1s. 6d. and gd. in 1917 ; 
is. 6d. and od. in 1918; Qs. and ts. in January of 1919; to be 
followed by a further flat rate advance of gs. and 1s. in March of 
1920, and still another of 2s. and 1s. in November of 1920, when the 
increase in miners’ wages stood well above the increase in the cost of 
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living, but as the objective of it all was State ownership, with control 
of the industry by the miners, not all these concessions gave satisfaction, 
and the crash of 1921 was unavoidable. 

Believing that if only they were sufficiently masterful they could 
accomplish their whole purpose by force majeure, they spurned the 
Mining Industry A@—albeit three years later they sighed over their 
own folly. When coal and coke were at famine prices, they were the 
miners’ pretext for new claims, thereby assisting in the process of 
sending prices of many other commodities to ever higher prices long 
after the war was over. 

Let us look at wages again when they had attained the peak 
figure after the flat rate advance of November, 1920. Hewers (piece- 
workers) had advanced from 8s. rod. a day in 1914 to 293s. gd. a day 
in 1920, 169 per cent ; skilled time-workers (firemen) from 7s. 8d. in 
1914 to 20s. od., 1704 per cent ; semi-skilled workers from 6s. 5d. to 
18s. gd., 192 per cent; unskilled workers from 5s. gd. to 17s. 5d. 
a day, 203 per cent.1_ The co&t of living index figure then Stood at 
176 per cent; at 169 per cent in December, and 165 per cent in 
January of 1921. They were the peak figures of the war period. 

The Reports provoked the widest discussion, and coal was the 
supreme topic of conversation. To the public there was the problem 
of unceasing induStrial Strife over some issue they did not understand 
fully, because they had not fully measured the designs of the Miners’ 
Federation. To the accountants of the Controller’s Department there 
was the vexed problem of balancing accounts, for output was declining 
‘and costs of tonnage ever rising. On July oth, Sir Auckland Geddes, 
the President of the Board of Trade, announced that it would be 
necessary to raise the high price of coal by 6s. a ton. This sharp rise 
was fully juStified by the serious economic State of the induStry, and 
it had the effe& of bringing the country back to realities very abruptly. 
Many questions in Parliament were provoked by it, and a White 
Paper was published, giving details of the loss that justified the 
increase. There had been a serious fall in output during the previous 
months, and on July 14th, in a debate in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Bonar Law offered a postponement of the increase for three 
months if there could be an effort to increase the output, and an 
avoidance of all strikes and S&uppages during that time. The Miners’ 
Federation was then in conference at Keswick, and they rejected the 
offer and repudiated responsibility for the fall in output, denounced 
the increase in price, and asked for the economies in the Interim 
Report of the Commission to be carried out. On July 21%t the increase 
of 6s. therefore took effe@. On August 18th Mr. Lloyd George spoke 
on the Reports and on the unfortunate strike which had developed 
in Yorkshire. He rejeted nationalisation, and summarising his own 
proposals, said, that the minerals were to be purchased by the State ; 
that a fund should be raised for the purpose of promoting schemes 


1 From Mr. Finlay Gibson’s wage returns and the table by J. W. F. Rowe 
In Wages in the Coal Industry, p. 93. 
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for the social improvement and the amelioration of the conditions 
and the amenities of life in the mining villages ; that the State should 
not purchase the business of the mines, and certainly not run them ; 
that unification should be promoted by amalgamation in defined areas. 

A delegate conference of the Miners’ Federation, held on Septem- 
ber grd, carried unanimously a resolution moved by Mr. William 
Brace, M.P., and seconded by Mr. W. Adamson, M.P., rejecting the 
Government’s scheme, and declaring that the only way to place the 
industry on a scientific basis was by accepting the nationalisation 
scheme outlined in the Majority Report of the Commission, and 
adding: ‘‘ We do not at this Stage recommend the miners to take 
industrial action to secure the adoption of the Coal Commission’s 
Report.” It also invited the Trades Union Congress to declare for 
the Majority Report, which the T.U.C. did at Glasgow on September 
roth in a resolution moved by Mr. Smillie, instructing the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, in conjunction with the Miners’ Federation, “ to 
immediately interview the Prime Minister on the matter, in the name 
of the entire Labour Movement, to insist upon the Government 
adopting the Majority Report.” 

When that deputation arrived, Mr. Lloyd George made a definite 
reply, in the course of which he rejected the nationalisation of the 
industry and defined the Government’s programme towards the mines. 
Thereafter, throughout the autumn, opposing campaigns were con- 
dudéted with vigour. j 

The Sankey Commission elucidated much information in the 
matter of profits and wages, and one of its general dedudtions was 
that the average total profit for the five years ending with 1913, after 
deducting £6,000,000 for royalties, was £13,000,000, or 113d. per 
ton on output. Those two excellent years 1912 and 1913 yielded an 
average of 1s. 44d. per ton. Regard should always be had to the 
ultimate loss of the capital invested in mines. Every mine has a 
duration of time for its effective life, as the mineral available gets 
worked out within the area leased. Sir Arthur Lowes Dickinson, 
Financial Adviser to the Coal Corttroller, gave much useful informa- 
tion on this subject of finance to the Sankey Commission. Dr. Stamp 
estimated that over a considerable period before the war the average 
return to shareholders was nine to ten per cent, but in many instances, 
owing to the exigencies of depreciation from various causes, the return 
to shareholders, which he described as “ extraordinarily low,” was 
nét measurable by pit-head profits per ton. Then, in a great many 
cases of small collieries, no balance sheets were available to record 
the figures. As a generalisation upon known fads, it may be taken 
that returns upon money invested in collieries have not been better 
than returns in other induStries. The contrasts between collieries and 
their losses and profits on the same market price have been discussed 
in other chapters, but as a record of colliery profits and royalties per 
ton through a long series of years the following official computation 
may be of interest, royalties being taken at roughly 6d. per ton : 
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PRoFITs AND ROYALTIES, 1907 1920 


Year Per ton raised 
Se d. 
1907 1 9:86 
1908 1550:83 
1909 Beret'95 
I9IO 19749 
IQII I 1°50 
Igt2 I 7°54 
IQI3 I 11°38 
1QI4 i 742 
IQI5 2° 597 
1916 3 5° | Before dedu@ion 
Nee ees of gross 
; gt Cae. profits duty. 
919 3 «2°00 
1920 8 7-00 


Discussing this matter of private profits from investment in the 
mining industry, Mr. Frank Hodges wrote in his book, What the 
Miners Want! (pp. 81-83) : 


“No industry can survive long in such circumfgtances. The 
motive of profit-making is no longer sufficient. The increased 
experience of the workmen, plus their improved education, has 
rendered insufficient such a purpose in industry. Even the motive 
of profit-sharing leaves the workmen cold. His point of view now 
is: ‘ Production for private profit is wrong, but as long as it 
exists we will fight for a larger and larger share of it, regardless 
of the amount or kind of work performed.’ As long as the work- 
man sees that a margin of private profit exists, he will Struggle to 
secure it.” 

** This is creating the psychology of low production, which is 
ruinous. Low produétion is bad in itself, but whilst many of the 
causes of falling output can be removed and the situation improved 
to that extent, this cause can only be removed by creating a newer 
and higher motive for production—a motive which will animate 
every worker in the industry, both by hand and brain.” 

“The workers will not work for trusts or combines in such a 
manner as to render effective the economies of unification. Their 
social outlook is against it, for the purpose of such economies wotld 
be the creation of profit, and this in itself makes it impossible for 
any such scheme to be successful in the long run.” 


Such an assertion as the above is candid in the extreme, and it is 
cardinal to the industry. It implies several things which I question at 
once. Through two hundred years of mining history we find repeated, 


1 What the Miners Want, by Frank Hodges, Secretary of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion. (Reformers’ Bookshops.) 
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indeed constant, evidence that the miner’s first thought in his work 
is his own reward. Self-preservation is the first law of life, and miners 
conform to the general Standard. When private ownership was 
prosperous beyond the possibility of a grumble, the miners were happy 
because they were prosperous too. When under national control the 
nation was losing colossal sums by subsidising unearned payment to 
miners, the miners so far forgot this alleged altruism of motive as to 
slack down produétion to record dimensions. Nor will I be drawn 
to condemn the miner for that. The reproach rests upon those who 
substituted political and therefore subsidiary inspirations for the 
supreme inspiration of life, the inspiration of every labour leader, that 
of the individual expression of the best he can do at the task to which 
he is assigned, with the avowed cbjeét of rising to the highest position 
his union membership can assign to him. They practise individualism 
strenuously and preach its negation. 

At public meetings all over the country, from the Central Hall to 
the Morpeth miners’ gala, Mr. Smillie and Mr. Hodges were sounding 
the loud tocsin of war. ‘‘ We are going to nationalise the mines. We 
will use our industrial power to get control,” said Mr. Smillie,! and 
at the Albert Hall Mr. Hodges gave a thrilling description of how 
the workers in every vital induStry would follow the example of the 
miners, “ Stage by Stage, until the last Stone in the capitalist system 
crashes to the ground.”’ The 1920 conference of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion was informed by Mr. Hodges that “‘ we are going to create a 
first-class economic crisis which will reduce the nation to chaos.” 
The Prime Minister replied vigorously that what the miners wanted 
was a blank cheque to be met by the taxpayer: ‘“‘ If there is a loss, 
fixing their own wages, their own prices, their own hours of labour, 
their own conditions, the losses are to be paid by moneys provided by 
Parliament.” 


1 At the Central Hall, December 9g. 
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THE successive crises of 1920, 1921, 1924, 1925, and 1926 were one 
and indivisible in a€tual fact. Under State control the miners had 
enjoyed high wages and a better Standard of life than they ever knew 
before. They had secured the seven hours day, and the State was 
losing money at the rate of a million pounds a week. In South Wales, 
where the rate of production was very low, the loss exceeded 14s. on 
every ton of output, and something had to be done to make ends meet. 
Selling prices were raised by the anxious Coal Controller. They were 
pushed upwards to 84s. a ton for export trade, and they were advanced 
against the retail customer on eight occasions between 1915 and 1920. 
These advances in the price of coal contributed very largely to the 
increased cost of all other commodities. Not without purpose had the 
Miners’ Federation remained aloof from the induStrial truce of the 
war period. The market collapsed under the unjust pressure, and 
down went the export prices by 10, 20, 30, and very soon 50 per cent. 
InduStries were beginning to Stagger, household users were complaining 
loudly, and it was essential to do something the other way, towards 
reducing the costs of production. 

Then it was discovered that at every new advance the Miners’ 
Federation had entrenched itself and had called in the Transport 
Workers and the National Union of Railwaymen to assist in manning 
the defences. These three formed the Triple Industrial Alliance, an 
organisation which continued rampant and menacing until its débacle 
of Black Friday, April 15,1921. While it existed, and before it really 
comprehended the narrow outlook of the Miners’ Federation, it 
indulged in very much publicity on behalf of the miners. As these 
pamphlets and leaflets poured out from the Publicity Department of 
the Triple InduStrial Alliance it would be fair to assume that they 
shared the cost. 

I take fir a four-page leaflet, written by Mr. Frank Hodges, and 
issued in 1920, Stating that the owners were guaranteed a minimum 
profit of £26,000,000 under the Coal Mines Emergency Act, made up 
of a pre-war Standard guarantee of £22,000,000 plus £4,000,000 
interest upon new capital put into the industry since 1914. In 
addition to this guarantee they were allowed one-tenth part of surplus 
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profits, ‘‘ which at the present rate of accumulation would result in 
another £6°6 millions, making £32-6 millions profit per annum.’’? 

** So much for owners’ profits,”’ said the circular. ‘‘ How about the 
total profits of the industry? We know that the surplus between 
average prices and average cost of produdtion is at the rate of £92 
millions per annum, which, together with profits on coke and by- 
products produced at collieries, make up a grand total of profit as 
follows : 


it 
Guaranteed Profits . ; j : 22,000,000 
Interest upon new Capital . ; A 4,000,000 
Yearly surplus between total price and 
total costs, after providing for guaran- 
teed Profits . 3 ‘ : P 66,000,000 


£92,000,000 
Profits upon Coke and By-produ@s, after 
allowing for Excess Profits Duty . 8,000,000 


Total Profits in Industry . ; .  £100,000,000 


“It is the balance of £66 millions which concerns us. Who is to 
receive it? The Government, the miners, or the community generally ? 
Were it not for the present claim of the miners, it would pass into the 
National Exchequer. The community should benefit dire@ly. The 
quantity of domestic coal used per annum is 52 million tons. The 
miners’ proposal would directly and immediately reduce the cost of living to 
the whole of the people by £36 millions.” 

“How do we stand as producers? Our attitude toward prices 
having been defined—what of our own wages ? ” 

‘We ask for an advance of as., 1s., and gd. per day, for adults, 
youths, and boys respectively. Are we entitled to this ? 

“In 1914 the average yearly income of all persons employed in 
the industry was £82, or 31s. 6d. per week. Such was the reward 
for the miners’ skill and risk. Now the wage works out at : 


£209 i ; . per annum, or 
Fie OS: Oa, . per week. 

“This would seem a substantial increase but for the fa@ of the 
reduced value of money when reflected in purchasing power. The 
latest Government figures show an increase in food items of 162 per 
cent. 

““ Hence for the first time in the history of the Trade Union Move- 
ment we have combined a movement for the community, with the 
interests of a group of workers in an industrial corporation.? 

“Were it not for the present claim of the miners, it would pass 
into the National Exchequer.” That is given candidly as the climax 


The profit allowed to colliery owners during the Control periods is dealt 
with in Ch. XIII. 


* The Case for the Miner, by Frank Hodges. 
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to a roseate picture of a fictitious yearly surplus of £66,000,000. It 
could be inscribed over the illusory prospeéts of the mining industry 
again and again, but it clashes with the skilful reminder to the Prime 
Minister that it was the nation’s good fortune to have these rich 
seams, and it throws a reflection over the slogan “ the mines for the 
nation.” A fuller pamphlet, Faéts about the Coal Dispute, was issued 
by the Triple InduStrial Alliance about the same time in support of 
the miners’ application on July 14th for increases of wages. From it 
I quote the following wage scale : 


NumBerR OF MEN IN INpDusTRY, WaGEs, ETC. (1920)? 


Present 
ages 
Class of Worker Total employed per day 
Gs Gh 
Piecework getters 3 ; : 350,000 21 gf 
Daywork getters : 3 ; 4.2,000 19 6} 
Fillers, hauliers . : , ; I11,150 16 9g 
Timbermen, stonemen, etc. ; 117,000 18 84 
Deputies . : . : : 29,250 18 9 
Other labour underground ‘ 163,800 15 5 
Winding enginemen . ; : 5,850 17 4% 
Other enginemen ; ; ‘ 9,360 14 11 
Stokers . ‘ : ‘ : 12,870 14 8 
Pit-head men. ; , : 14,040 14 9 
Screen men : : ; : 35,100 Ie 0 
Mechanics (carpenters, fitters, etc.) 35,100 15. A 
Other surface labour . s : 575330 15 gt 
Youths and boys (underground) . 140,000 g 6 
6 soo (suriace)? “ : 42,120 gree as 
Women and girls ° : ; 5,030 7-6 
Total . ‘ , . 1,170,000 Average 16 6 
Youths under 16 z 100,000 
Youths 16 and 17 ; 80,000 
Adults : : ‘ ggo,000 shifts worked per annum 


—_—_——— 252°70. 
1,170,000 
252°7 shifts multiplied by 16s. 6d. equals average wages per person 
per annum, £209. 


In June of 1920, when the Storm-clouds began to lower, Mr. Frank 
Hodges told a Federation Conference, ‘‘ We are going to create a 
fir&t-class economic crisis which will reduce the nation to chaos,” 
and Mr. Robert Smillie, President of the Conference, said : 


‘“‘ The claim by the miners at the present time for a substantial 
increase in wages cuts at the root of the policy of the Government. 
We mus put in a claim for an advance in wages—a substantial 
advance in wages—or we must force the Government to take off 


1 Facts about the Coal Dispute, The Triple Industrial Alliance. 
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the 14s. 2d. on coal—either the one or the other. Either of these 
cuts fundamentally into the Government’s policy. They cannot 
de-control if we get an increase in wages.””} 


That was the firs clear challenge to an attempt by the Government 
to make the industry self-supporting at a time when it was drawing 
heavily on State funds. I do not accuse the miners of selfishness ; 
they are not a selfish class, or mean, but I do accuse the force majeure 
policy of the big battalion, this greatest organisation in trade unionism, 
whose leaders took the view that might was right, and whose bluster 
was all too meekly endorsed by the other unions. Mr. Livesey, who 
was Mr. Hodges’ right hand man during those strenuous times, and 
who never counted time in his service to the Federation, said in his 
book : 

““Though Mr. Herbert Smith and even the majority of the 
then executive were rightly and firmly opposed to anything like 
Strike action to secure nationalisation, a policy advocated by 
Mr. Vernon Hartshorn, M.P., had some important adherents. 
This policy was to force the Government to increase the price of 
coal by securing advances in wages, and then demand further 
advances because prices were raised, thus necessitating further 
increases in price, and so on, until nationalisation would be 
accepted by the owners, the Government, and the public generally, 
as the only way out.” 


We find next the South Wales Miners’ Federation and the National 
Union of Scottish Mineworkers asking the Federation “to at once 
apply for a further subStantial increase in wages, consequent upon 
the increased price of coal.’ A special delegate conference was held 
on June 10, 1920, ‘‘ to consider the action of the Government in 
increasing the price of all inland coal, and to determine whether a 
demand shall be at once formulated for a further increase in wages.” 
The conference gave the desired inStrudtions, and the executive, 
having the ball at their feet for the next move in the game, prepared 
the following resolution (on June 21St) for the annual conference held 
at Scarborough in July : 


“That this committee recommend the annual conference to 
make a demand upon the Government for the immediate reduction 
of 14s. 2d. per ton in the price of all domeStic fuel : and for an 
advance in wages of 2s. per day flat rate for all members of the 
Federation over the age of 18: 1s. per day flat rate for those 
between 18 and 16: and od. per day flat rate for those below 16.” 


At that conference, which I attended, Mr. Smillie told the delegates 
that the executive was very anxious that the miners should make an 
effort to reduce the price of coal to householders. The demand for an 
increase of wage was carried, and despite the altruistic pose of Mr. 
Smillie, some of the districts desired to drop the talk of reduced prices 
for coal, and to go for advances of 4s., 2s., and 1s., instead of the as., 


1 The Mining Crisis, W. Livesey. 
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1s., and gd. mentioned in the resolution, although a@ual earnings 
averaged over 80s. weekly for every man and boy. True to the policy 
of forcing nationalisation, the miners returned a ballot majority of 
367,917 for a Strike, the Trades Union Congress passed its usual 
resolution of sympathy and endorsement of the miners’ claims as 
** just and reasonable,”’ and Mr. Smillie gravely informed the Coal 
Controller that the miners would be firmly insistent on both demands. 
We were hearing much of “ constant factors ” in those days, and of a 
mythical surplus of £66,000,000, but when the illusion of the millions 
was dispelled, the altruism of the Miners’ Federation and the pose of 
securing reduced prices from the public for domestic coal proved 
very inconstant factors, and the only issue to which the Federation held, 
and struck for, was higher wages. In vain did the Government point 
out the disastrous effect-a Strike would have upon the poorest people 
in this country, and upon our export markets, and equally vain was 
the offer of compromise advances to the men on an output basis. 

On September grd a Statement was issued by Mr. Smillie, in the 
presence of Mr. Vernon Hartshorn, M.P., Mr. C. T. Cramp (N.U.R.), 
Mr. W. Straker, and Mr. Robert Williams, which said the increase 
of 14s. 2d. a ton on domestic coal was not caused by the wage increase 
of March, which represented gs. 10d. per ton, and the demand for its 
abolition was based upon : (1) That it is urgently necessary to make 
a beginning of effecting a reduction in the cost of living: (2) that 
the general body of consumers is entitled to share in the present 
prosperity of the industry. 

It was at this juncture that Mr. Smillie fir& tendered his resigna- 
tion to the delegates. They deserted his altruistic pose by refusing 
to revert to the previous claim, a phrase which obscured its signifi- 
cance to the public—for they had promptly abandoned the claim for 
reduced prices—and in all probability Mr. Smillie saw “‘ Ichabod ” 
written on the wall. He was induced to carry on at that time, but 
he made the resignation effective a year later. The Strike of October, 
1920, began, and on Odtober 21% the National Union of Railwaymen 
sent the following resolution from a special delegate conference held 
at Unity House : 


“That this special delegate meeting, having carefully con- 
sidered the position created by the miners’ Strike, and_ being 
satisfied that their claims are reasonable and just and should be 
conceded forthwith, decides to instruct the General Secretary to 
intimate to the Prime Minister that unless the miners’ claims are 
granted or negotiations resumed by Saturday, October 23rd, 
which result in a settlement, we shall be compelled to take the 
necessary Steps to instruct our members in England, Scotland, and 
Wales, to cease work.” 


| Why did the N.U.R. do that? It is a reasonable question, for it 
arises again in the arrangements for the embargo on coal transit in 
1925 and the lead towards a general Strike in May of 1926. My own 
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view is that it was a business Stroke in the interests of the railwaymen, 
and agains the interests of the great community. As I see these 
successive and gratuitous interventions, they are designed to end the 
matter quickly, before trade impoverishment destroys employment. 
They are not so brotherly as they seem. 

The short Strike was settled on the Government’s promise to set up 
a National Wages Board, a promise which was the trumpeter of the 
greater Strike of 1921. It did not secure a wage advance nor yet a 
reduction in the price of coal, and the resumption of work was 
peremptorily ordered by the Federation despite the fact that the 
deluded miners returned a ballot majority of 8459 against accepting 
the terms—so different from anything they had been led to expect. 

The Government had announced its intention to de-control the 
industry in August of 1921, and to hand back to the owners the 
extremely onerous task of ending this enormous loss. When the early 
weeks of 1921 disclosed a deepening gloom and the certainty of Still 
heavier loss, this step for liberation was advanced to March 31&t. 
Then everybody knew that the announcement heralded a titanic and 
prolonged clash of arms. Where all had discussed ‘‘ datum ”’ in 1920, 
the “‘ National Pool ”’ was substituted as the pursuit of 1921. 

The pool itself was a most unintelligible device for the equalisation 
of wages, and the only genuine excuse the Miners’ Federation ever 
advanced for it was that it assured national machinery for the coal 
industry on lines parallel to the organisation of the Federation. I 
think it never occurred to them that the industry was the greater, 
and the Federation much the lesser, factor. They were determined 
to force upon the greater factor the syStem that would suit themselves, 
regardless of the industry. They proposed to conscript a portion of 
the earnings of men in good districts to assist the wages of men in poor 
disiridts. To discount all these differences and meet the enormous 
South Wales loss, they proposed virtually a permanent impos upon 
the men in economic collieries to relieve the men in those uneconomic 
collieries which were competing with them. Its effet in praétice 
would have been to keep within the industry many thousands of men 
who were better outside the industry, and to keep in adivity scores 
of old and unprofitable mines which were better closed down. Re- 
dundancy of hundreds of thousands of men was the problem then, 
and it was the problem of 1927. The Miners’ Federation forgot 
surely that many of these mines were closed for years prior to the war, 
and were only re-opened to meet war’s necessity. They forgot, too, 
that the many thousands of miners who returned from the war, and 
the many thousands of men who entered the mines during the war, 
could not all be carried by the industry on a peace basis and on the 
brink of acute depression. The ‘ pool”? was but a poultice for an 
overwrought and prostrate industry. In 1921, as in 1927, the lock on 
the wheels of mining progress was redundancy of men, of a quarter of 
a million men, chained to it by heredity or locality, or clinging to it 
because it was always a fairly sure wagon. The Unemployment 
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Benefit helped them to hold on, and did not encourage an independent 
route. The enormous cost of this redundancy weighed heavily upon 
owners and men alike, in taxes and rates, and began to strangle their 
competitive freedom. The pool would have strengthened the hold. 
It was a blunder, and, as we have seen, was acknowledged as a blunder 
by the Federation—after the bluff had been called. The unjustifiable 
aggression of those years 1919 to 1924 laid a sure foundation for the 
sorrows of 1927, but at every new step on the way to disaster the 
General Council endorsed and approved the attitude of the Miners’ 
Federation as “just and reasonable demands.’? That endorsement 
ended abruptly in May of 1926, when the General Council understood 
for the first time how grave the issues were, and how mistaken was the 
dictatorial policy of the Miners’ Federation. 

The owners had posted notices at all the collieries indicating the 
terms on which work would be conducted after March 318. These 
terms the men refused to accept, and they came out on strike. They 
called it a lock-out, as they usually do, but it was a Strike against terms 
they would not accept, and for an intangible proposition which 
required inordinate explanation, and remained as a theory suspect by 
all who examined it. 

An abstruse and highly-involved discussion of this project con- 
tinued throughout the month of April at the Board of Trade con- 
ference room. In these discussions the Government was represented 
by Mr. Lloyd George (Prime Minister), Sir Robert Horne (Chancellor 
of the Exchequer), Mr. Stanley Baldwin (President of the Board of 
Trade), Dr. T. J. Macnamara (Minister of Labour), Mr. W. Clive 
Bridgeman (Secretary for Mines), and permanent officials. 

Turning to the shorthand note of the proceedings in those con- 
ferences I quote passages which are, I think, fairly representative of 
the attitudes of the three parties in those long discussions. 


Mr. Evan Williams (Chairman of the Mining Association) : 
‘J think there is no doubt in the mind of anybody that in the 
absence of an agreement between the owners and the men as to ~ 
the amount of wages that were payable on April 1St, there would 
be a legal liability upon the owners to continue the payment of 
these rates after April 1St. Now, there can be no doubt—and I 
do not think anybody denies it—that had the owners been under 
obligation to pay these wages for the month of April, there is not 
a single colliery in the country which would have been able to 
carry on without loss, and in the large majority of cases at such 
a loss as the colliery companies themselves would not be able to 
bear. The.results in the industry during the months of January, 
February, and March are a very clear indication of that. There 
has been a loss of over £1,000,000 per week upon the industry ; 
that is to say, an actual loss, without taking into account at 
all any profit to the owners or any depreciation upon their 


property. 
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“In addition to the deficit shown, provision has to be made 
for depreciation, intereSt on debentures and on loans, and so on. 
Without taking into consideration any question of profit at all, 
the position was one in which a continuance of the same payments 
in April as were made in March would have landed the industry 
as a whole in a loss of over £4,000,000 per month even if the prices 
of coal had remained in April at what they were in February. 
Now we know very well, unfortunately, that the prices of coal 
have been falling very rapidly.” 

The Prime Minister: ‘‘ Can you tell me the difference in the 
price of coal—the export price, I mean—roughly, up to a shilling, 
in March and the price in April?” 

Mr. Evan Williams: ‘‘ 1 can give you the prices. For the la& 
quarter of last year it was 83s. 2d. f.o.b. These are export prices. 
The prices in January of this year were 65s. 4d., in February 
4gs. 1d., and in March 43s. 6d. There has been a drop in March, 
as compared with February, of about 5s. 6d. to 5s. 7d. a ton in the 
price of export coal.” 

The Prime Minister: ‘‘ A Yorkshire coal-owner could not pay 
the figure which he is proposing to pay now to the coal-miner if 
it were a national pool. If you equalise, the coal-miner—as well 
as the coal-owner—would have to pay what they receive from 
the mine.” 

Mr. Evan Williams: “‘ That isso. The coal-miners would have 
to suffer in the good districts for the benefit of those in the poorer 
distri@s. In the case of the coal-owner, the coal-owner in the 
rich colliery would have to give up his profits for the benefit of 
the coal-owner in the poor in order to bring up his profits. Now, 
the fact that legislation would be required and a continuance of 
control would be required is not the Strongest argument agains a 
national pool by any means. The institution of a pooling of 
profits cannot have any other result than to deStroy completely 
efficiency in the induStry. It is destructive of all incentive, and in 
the long run it is bound to bring any industry to ruin when the 
individual does not stand or fall by a result of his own efforts. We 
should require, no doubt, a complete change in human nature, 
and that is not immediately likely.” 

Mr. Herbert Smith: ‘ We think some of you do require it.” 

_ Mr. Frank Hodges (Secretary of the Miners’ Federation) : 
“Now, I quite agree that the principle embodied in a National 
Wages Board and the National Profits Pool is a difficult one, and 
an elusive one ; nevertheless, it has been grasped, and can be 
explained. The National Wages Board implies national organisa- 
tion. As was proved immediately the Government took over the 
control of the mines, it was not sufficient for them merely to take 
over the control of the mines and determine prices and distribution, 
but immediately they began to fix prices that very a& required 
an entirely new form of organisation, because it definitely checked 
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the ordinary activities of the economic law. When wages were 
fixed by the Government it became the more apparent that by 
giving a uniform advance in wages with a fixed price for coal 
with a varying cost of production, a financial administration had 
to be set up of a very comprehensive type. The same thing applies 
under our proposal. Therefore, I think I am talking within 
experience when I say that a National Wages Board implies—I 
think Mr. Evan Williams has admitted this—national financial 
unification. Otherwise, what he proposes or what he suggests 
would be quite true. It does seem, even though you had no 
uniform rate of wages throughout the country, but all subsequent 
movements in wages were national in character up and down, the 
districts that are rich and prosperous and good mus make some 
provision for those that are less fortunately placed. Therefore, 
unless financial control is attached to the national wage arrange- 
ment in our industry as distin& from any other—in our industry 
in particular—the National Wages Board would itself be 
illusory. 

*“ What is the argument that has been levelled again& a 
national pool? The argument is that it would decrease efficiency ; 
that the colliery owners who have good collieries would be very 
reluctant, and would, in fact, not be prepared, if left to themselves, 
to make any provision for their less fortunate brethren. We Stand 
fir on the broad proposition that it is no special quality of the 
coal-owner that has given him a good seam of coal. That has just 
been his good fortune, and I venture to say, Mr. Prime Minister, 
without appearing to be in any way platitudinous, that what 
should be described by you as the nation’s good fortune is the 
fa&t that there are such excellent seams of coal in this country 
which are a set-off against the bad ones. I object to the under- 
lying assumption that because a man has struck a good seam of 
coal he can exploit that regardless of the fellow who has had the 
bad luck to sink a shaft in a bad seam of coal or in a bad geological 
area. 

“ Therefore, if that assumption were granted, the only differ- 
ence that would arise would be the question of efficient manage- 
ment. It is true that the management in the various collieries in 
the various districts differs one from the other. There are colliery 
managers and colliery engineers who are not equipped by the 
very nature of their education and natural advantages to run a 
mine to the best possible advantage. There are others who are 
downright geniuses at their work ; and, again, it is a Stroke of 
good luck—not for the man who is the engineer that he happens 
to have all these qualifications—it is ju&% the good luck of the fellow 
who again has got a good seam of coal.” 

The Prime Minister (April 12th) : ‘‘ You put forward a demand 
for a national pool of profits and a national settlement of wages. 
We draw a distinction between those two. In the view of the 
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Government one of those proposals may be practicable, while the 
other is not. The national settlement of wages and the national 
pool do not necessarily hang together. When you come to the 
pooling arrangement we cannot see that that is possible without 
the resumption of complete and permanent control by the State 
of the mining industry. The third proposal is that a purely 
voluntary scheme would inevitably break down even if it could 
be effectively Started, and that is doubtful. Fourthly, that such 
a Strict control as is essential to a national pooling scheme would 
deprive those engaged in the industry, whether miners or mine- 
owners, of the necessary incentive to produ¢tion ; it would not 
merely be a compelling of the mine-owners to share profits, it 
would be a compelling of the miners to share their wages, too, 
that the produdtiveness of the mines would thus be depressed ; 
that the cost of production would increase ; that the industry 
would suffer in foreign markets, and that the increased cost of coal 
would have the effect of so adding to the cost of production in our 
other industries as to handicap us seriously in our foreign trade. 
It would deprive multitudes in this country of their means of 
livelihood, while it would add to the cos of living for the 
TES 

Mr. Frank Hodges (April 22nd) : ‘“‘ Suppose under a National 
Board you were taking a quarterly audit. You have every colliery 
company’s returns coming into the audit for the whole nation ; 
suppose you discovered that you had got a balance which, after 
all Standard cosis had been met, as ascertained from the colliery 
companies’ books, was divisible between the parties, and that 
balance represented for us in concrete terms 1s. a day advance. 
That 1s. a day advance must be paid by every colliery company 
in the country which is in existence and whose figures come into 
the audit. Putting it on in that way you would probably find 
many collieries up and down the country who could not afford to 
pay that 1s. a day advance, who have not got it, although their 
returns had gone into the audit, although the price and everything 
else had gone in the same as in the case of every other colliery. 
Still, they could not afford to pay that 1s. Yet the National Board 
has decided that 1s. is payable. Now, in order that that rs. shall 
be payable you must have financial machinery attached to your 
Board to make it applicable after you have made a decision, for 
if it were found that after the decision had been made the colliery 
companies could not pay, it would be clear that they would either 
be offering to their workmen lower rates of wages than the National 
Board had decided upon or they would go out of produétion.” 
_ The Chancellor of the Exchequer: ‘“ That really means keeping 
in production collieries which are not able to pay the wages which 
you think necessary.” 

The Prime Minister: ‘1 think you told us how many men you 
propose.” 
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Mr. Frank Hodges: ‘‘ Yes. We propose twenty-six on each 
side.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: “‘ From the whole country ? ” 

Mr. Frank Hodges: ‘‘ Yes.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: ‘‘ Who would discuss the 
individual case of each mine.” 

Mr. Frank Hodges: ‘‘ After all, I know that when you put up 
that you have twenty-six men to discuss the case of each mine it 
sounds a big thing ; but, Sir Robert, believe me that with the 
requisite goodwill on the part of the owners, and with our complete 
and undivided interest, we should find that individual collieries 
would come up on only very rare occasions before the Board.” 

The Prime Minister : ‘“‘ Cannot we get to that point of examining 
the rate of wage which has been proposed? I do not say this 
scheme. We can come to an examination of this scheme later on, 
but let us examine those wages on their merits. I have never been 
in a dispute before where I have been so completely kept off the 
one thing that everybody is talking about, the one thing that every- 
one is concerned about. You talk about wages in the House of 
Commons, you talk about wages in the Press, and the one set of 
people you will not talk wages to is the Government of the day. 
Here I have been at no end of conferences ; I have had no dis- 
cussion about wages at all; and the moment I attempt to get 
near it somehow I find barbed wire entanglements to keep me 
off it as it were—a forbidden subject. Is it not really possible to 
get to the actual figures ? ” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer (April 28th): ‘‘ The Govern- 
ment is prepared to come to the assistance of the mining industry 
at the present time with a grant of £10,000,000. We propose 
that in the month of May no greater reduction should take place 
in the wage of the miner in any district than gs. a shift, and in the 
month of June no greater reduction should take place than gs. 6d. 
a shift. The remainder of the sum of £10,000,000 to which I have 
referred should thereafter be divided between the months of July 
and August, two-thirds in the month of July and one-third in the 
month of August. The money supplied by the Government will 
in each of those months ge to increase the wages in the districts 
which require it, where the district wage is not sufficient to meet 
the point of reduction. 

“The proposals which have been put forward for the adjust- 
ment of remuneration in the mining indu&stry, alike by the miners 
and by the mine-owners, is the greatest advance in industrial 
matters which I know of in any industry, either in this country 
or in any other country. It is a more complete scheme of profit- 
sharing than any with which I am acquainted, and before I say 
anything further I should like to congratulate the Miners’ Federa- 
tion and the Mining Association upon the great achievement which 
in this dire@tion they have already arrived at. 
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‘“‘ Well, gentlemen, I understand you are going to take the 
proposals I have made to you before your conference, and I hope 
with all my heart that they will prove the means of bringing about 
some settlement.” 


These proposals were reported to a delegate conference of the 
Miners’ Federation held the same afternoon. The grant of a State 
subsidy of £10,000,000 had won the wages battle at the expense of the 
community, but when Mr. James Brown, M.P., asked if the executive 
had any recommendation to make, Mr. Herbert Smith replied that 
they had not made up their minds. Drifting without a lead the 
conference summarily rejected the proposals in the following 
resolution : 


“‘ That this conference rejects the Government’s proposals as 
they do not concede the fundamental principles for which we 
Stand ; accordingly the conference terminates, and delegates to 
report to their men in their own distridts.”’ 


This decision was in spite of a warning by Mr. Hodges that after 
the offer of a subsidy this was no longer a fight on wages, but a fight 
on a political issue. ‘‘ Now, ifit is going to be raised as a political issue, 
as sure as I am standing here we are not going to get the National 
Pool in the sense we have been thinking about.” 

While these negotiations had been moving towards their failure, 
other things had happened. The Mines Department had issued its 
“* Statistical Summary ”’ as to output, costs of production, proceeds 
and profits. 

For the three months ended December 31, 1920, they showed, 
without allowing for depreciation, interest on debentures, capital 
adjustments, or profit to which the owners were entitled, a loss of 
6-19d. per ton, with a wage cost of 29s. 6-o6d. per ton. The official 
Statistical Summary for the month ending January 318 showed a 
loss of 5s. 8-51d. per ton, or a wage cost of 31s. 7-o1d. per ton, and a 
total net cost per ton at the pit-head of gos. 3-o2d. The South Wales 
cost was then averaging the enormous sum of 41s. 9:59d. per ton in 
wages alone, a total net pit-head cot of 55s. 1-10d. per ton, and a 
loss on every ton of 14s. 5.77d. 

During the discussions of April at the Board of Trade the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer made the following Statement : 


“I have before me the Statistics prepared in the Department 
of Mines for the month of March, and while I knew that the coal 
trade in the month of March had been suffering even worse than 
in the earlier months of the year, I confess that I was Startled by 
the extent to which the position of the industry had become worse. 
I find that we lost £5,259,209 in the month’s working. That was 
a dead loss. In arriving at that result nothing is allowed for any 
profits to owners, nothing for depreciation, nothing for the interest 
on loan of money. Estimated per ton, the loss amounts to 6s. 10d. 
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Dealing with the appropriate question which we are now approach- 
ing, I find the wage cost per ton was 27s. gd., while the amount 
of money received per ton for the coal disposed of was 32s. 1d. 
The whole cost per ton amounted to ggs. 1d. I think it is very 
obvious upon these figures why we are in such great difficulties 
to-day. No system, nationalised or otherwise, could carry on upon 
that basis. No syStem of a pool or otherwise could meet these 
costs with the proceeds of the induStry, and I think it is certain 
from such investigations as I have made, that a considerable 
number of collieries were being operated at losses which could not 
be faced upon any proper economic system, whether the industry 
was being conducted by a Wages Board, by a Government Depart- 
ment, or by private enterprise.” 


It was at the miners’ executive meeting of March goth that the 
* deStruction ” resolution was carried to withdraw safety workers and 
others essential to the conduct of the mines during the Strike. It was 
carried by a majority of ten to eight, and agains the advice of the 
acting-president and secretary. Later they met Sir Robert Horne and 
informed him of the decision. He replied that the Government would 
have to take certain Steps, and that there could be no negotiations 
until such a grave decision had been rescinded. 

The N.U.R. and the Transport Workers alike dissented from the 
decision made, and on April goth, repenting their folly, the miners’ 
executive instructed all branches to refrain from any action which 
would interfere with measures necessary for securing the safety of 
the mines, or necessitating the use of armed forces. A worse volte- 
face was to follow, for on April 15th the Triple Alliance, meeting at 
Unity House, rescinded their decision to Strike at ten o’clock that 
night. Nobody doubted that a widespread Strike was to develop, 
and the only question was how long it would la. It was one of the 
mos dramatic days in trade unionism. During the afternoon Mr. 
Thomas came running down the Stairs at Unity House and remarked : 
** Gentlemen, the Strike is off!” 

The Triple Alliance was not in complete accord with the miners’ 
case, and it was not willing for its members to be called out to secure 
for miners something they had not got themselves. Nor were they 
allowed to conduct the miners’ case, and they called off the Strike. 
Other incidents occurred on that memorable day, for an early morning 
Storm arose over something Mr. Hodges was said to have said to a 
meeting of members of the House of Commons, that the miners were 
prepared to discuss wages without the controversial issue of the pool, 
provided they were not related to a permanent settlement on a district 
basis. The “ pool” had been so persistently demanded that the 
ground seemed to go from under the executive. The Prime Minister 
summoned them to a meeting, but as they were wild with Mr. Hodges 
they refused to attend. On this sharp difference he offered to resign, 
but was induced to withdraw the resignation for a time. A Federation 
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Conference on April 22nd, despite the dual disappointment of the 
Triple Alliance failure at the first teSt, and the difference about the 
pool, decided to adhere to both demands. The same conference 
authorised the executive to meet the Prime Minister, which they did, 
but it was an abortive interview. 

Still the miners were out. Their leaders stood aside while the 
“ Strangle-hold ”’ took effeét on the nation, but the nation proved too 
virile to be distressed by it. Mining villages became depressing 
spectacles, in spite of sports and all kinds of relief organisations. When 
the blast furnaces went out of ation, those furnaces which give a 
crimson glow to the Cleveland landscape by night, the northern air 
was crisp and clear, and people jested about Middlesbrough becoming 
a spa—a second Harrogate. Railway engines using wood as fuel, and 
later adapted for burning oil, meant slower journeys and a reduced 
service. SyStems of vouchers by means of which traders had supplied 
necessities to the mining community on the credit of the I1.0.U. 
of miners’ unions began to break down. The Yorkshire Miners’ 
Association pledged its credit to the extent of £400,000 on such 
vouchers, and in the next two years patiently worked to redeem 
them all. 

On May 2oth of 1921 I encountered Mr. Smith and Mr. Hodges 
at York. They had retreated within that county to confer privately 
on the impossibility of the miners’ attitude. They knew quite well 
how hopeless it was and a rather remarkable interview followed. 
Mr. Hodges, with Mr. Smith’s approval, indicated the abandon- 
ment of the pool demand, in place of which they would ask 
“district financial amalgamations.”! ‘‘ We are in agreement that 
the financial amalgamation of the various interests is a real alterna- 
tive to the national pooling system, which we have proposed and 
advocated.” 

Progress was slow, and the next really interesting development 
was at the Labour Party Conference at Brighton. Speaking there 
on June 21St, in response to a resolution moved by the Rt. Hon. Me 
Clynes, which expressed admiration for the spirit of the miners, 
Mr. Hodges spoke of the impending return to work as an a@ of “ sheer 
desperation born of famine and hunger, when the will no longer 
controlled physical instinéts.”” How like to the diatribes of 1926 and 
1927 in the following conclusion of that speech : 


“When we are through this the iron will have entered every 
miner’s soul. He will know where to place the primary responsi- 
bility. It is the Government, and the Government alone, that is 
responsible for the unhappy pass to which we have been brought. 
I believe the miners, when this is over, will never again rest content 
until they have expressed their hostility, as effectively and as 
constitutionally as possible, towards this Government in their 
attempt to bring it down.” 


* The Yorkshire Post, May 21, 1921. 
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Before that conference the Federation had summoned a joint 
meeting of all those unions concerned in wage disputes, an a@ which 
in itself was indicative of despair; and on June 24th, when the 
executive members returned from Brighton to London, they cancelled 
that meeting on the dual ground of the poor response of the unions, 
several of which declined the invitation, and the uselessness of it all, 
because an early return to work had become urgent. 

A meeting of a very different character was held in its Sead. It 
was with the Labour Party mediators appointed on April 14th. They 
were the Rt. Hon. J. R. Clynes, Leader of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party, the Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, Secretary of the Labour 
Party ; the Rt. Hon. J. R. MacDonald, Treasurer of the Party ; and 
Mr. E. L. Poulton, Chairman of the Trades Union Congress. It was 
their business to pull the chestauts out of the fire for the miners, to go 
to Downing Street and ask for a renewal of the subsidy offer which 
had been allowed to lapse by the ballot vote of June 15th. Negotia- 
tions were re-opened and the House of Commons voted the grant of 
£ 10,000,000 to supplement miners’ wages as a supplementary estimate. 
‘This sum was graduated over the three months July, August, and 
September, and the permanent clause came into operation on 
Oétober 18t. The text of the agreement will be found in the Appendix. 

It was accepted by the miners on the following ballot vote : 


For acceptance . s : . 832,840 
Against ; es : » 105,820 


Majority for . ~ ~ 727,020 


Telegrams were despatched to branches ordering a return to work 
without delay, and on the same evening of July 18t the miners’ officials 
signed the agreement. 

When announcing the settlement to the House of Commons the 
Prime Minister expressed the belief that no such large and scientific 
application of profit-sharing had ever before taken place in the history 
of any industry in any country, and certainly not in this country. On 
the same day (Tuesday, June 28th) the officials of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion issued a manifesto to the members, advising acceptance of the 
inevitable wage reductions, and adding : 


‘“ The remaining principles which are to govern wages and 
profits during the lifetime of the agreement have also been. 
eStablished. These mark an entirely new departure in the mining 
industry, and it is our sure belief that when anything like normal 
trade returns these principles will provide a more just method of 
fixing wages and profits than we have ever had before in the 
industry.” 


In August, when the men had returned to work, and coal supplies 
were being delivered to railway companies and industries, Mr. Herbert 
Smith presided at the annual conference of the Miners’ Federation 
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held at Llandudno, and made a speech of painful confession as to the 
blunder of it all. He first reminded the delegates that a year ago 
they were engaged in contesting the Coal Industry Bill, refusing to 
take part in its Committee stages, and declining to operate it when 
it became law. Since then they had come a full circle and decided 
by a unanimous vote in favour of working the Coal Industry Aa. 
Then (reading with careful deliberation from his typewritten notes) 
he proceeded to complete the circle in regard to the strike in a manner 
that was at once Startling and intensely serious : 


““The members should have weighed up the pros and cons 
with discrimination. At that early stage the leaders were not 
wanting in vision and outlook. I say it with due modesty, that 
if they had properly learned the lesson of October they would 
have adopted entirely different tactics from those adopted by us 
prior to March 31St. Those of us who had learned the lesson 
advised the distri¢ts to concentrate upon wages, about which we 
secured public sympathy. We asked the distriéts to give us freedom 
as an Executive to effect a wage settlement, leaving the political 
question of the pool out. This advice was set aside by the ballot, 
a mistake, as subsequent events proved. Then, immediately 
preceding the stoppage, another error was made, from my point 
of view—the decision to withdraw the safety men. We see the 
consequences of this to-day in the physical breakdown of many 
mines. It evoked a storm of opposition agains us, and caused 
resentment among our colleagues of the Triple Alliance, creating 
difficulties which could not readily be overcome. Our early 
discussions with the Triple Alliance were entirely taken up with 
discussion of that matter, and by that time a good deal of damage 
had been done to our cause. 


“ The loyalty of the officials of the Federation has been called 
in question in consequence of this episode ; but the truth is that 
officials were too loyal to so-called majority rule, swallowing their 
convictions and better judgment, believing as they do that their 
loyalty was purchased at too big a price—the price of poverty 
and Starvation of their members, and the misery of millions of 
their fellow-countrymen. The condué& of subsequent events and 
the manner of terminating the stoppage has also been called into 
question. Those who had leas responsibility were mos loud in 
their attacks. Certain miners’ members of Parliament, whose 
futility in the House was manifest day after day, were the first to 
pronounce judgment upon those who carried greater responsibility. 
Their whole attitude might be summed up in the words ‘ How 
much better I could have done had I been in their place.” We 
might be accused of being undemocratic, even of being autocratic, 
for terminating the Soppage in the way we did ; but it is infinitely 
preferable to be undemocratic in the interests of your people than 
to allow your high-sounding formule to intensify the horror and 
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misery of people’s lives. Our critics took advantage of our loyalty. 
When our tongues were tied out of respect for the conference they 
wagged theirs in no uncertain manner. Within closed doors, in 
circulars, in conference, and in public they violated the conference 
decision, urged the men to reject the terms, and even misinformed 
members in denouncing the terms. For cant and humbug there 
has never been anything to equal it. We found afterwards that 
many of the terms had been distorted. I want to say here and 
now that if I had felt free to advise our distri before the las 
ballot vote the Yorkshire decision would have been entirely 
different. If we have a regret it is that we freed ourselves from 
hypocritical formule jus in the nick of time.’’! 


On no other cccasion has Mr. Smith spoken so trenchantly in 


public. The Report, which was carried unanimously by the conference, 
was a similar dirge of repentance. The Chairman and the Executive 
alike paid tribute to the 1921 agreement as containing fundamental 
principles which were sound and would be of lasting benefit to the 
workmen if carried out in an accommodating spirit. It was rather 
Staggering to reflect that the whole Strike, with all its suffering and 
loss, had rested solely upon bluff and hypocrisy. The year presented 
a very sorry chapter in the history of mining and a discreditable one 
in the annals of the Miners’ Federation. 


1 The Yorkshive Post. 
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1921-1926—Problems of De-control— The Mining InduStry At—New Miners’ 
Secretary—Export Prices in 1923—Liberal “‘ Coal and Power’’ Report— 
Another Crisis—The Buckmaster Inquiry—The Agreement of 1924— 
Six Months Later— Miners Refuse District Conferences—Preparations for 
a Strike—Embargo on Coal Transport—Wage Subvention Conceded— 
Macmillan Court of Inquiry—Royal Commission Appointed—Sir Herbert 
Samuel’s Report. 


THE Owners were faced with an enormous problem on de-control of 
the industry. They had to place on an economic basis an industry 
saddled with a personnel 10 per cent greater than in 1913, with a 
production 25 per cent less, with a loss on output approximating to 
20s. a ton in some areas, and to an average of £66,000,000 per annum 
over all. Old-established organisations had been obliterated, district 
conciliation boards had disappeared, and wage changes had been 
effected, during the period of Government control, on the rather 
casual system of flat rate advances per shift to all grades. Marketing 
arrangements were impaired, especially in other countries, and the 
artificially inflated costs of production made necessary such prices as 
Stultified recovery of the markets. 

During 1916 a committee of the Mining Association began to 
work on the problem of restoration of the industry, and after inveStiga- 
tion general lines of settlement were first submitted to the Miners’ 
Federation in 1920, and incorporated—after the Srike—in the 
Agreement of July 1, 1921. Referring to that agreement Mr. Lloyd 
George, then Prime Minister, said in the House of Commons on 
June 28, 1921 : 


““T am very glad indeed to say now that an arrangement has 
been made which, I think, will ensure peace for a very long period 
in the coal-fields, and not only will it ensure peace, but I think it 
will ensure it on a very satisfactory basis. . . . I believe that no 
such large and scientific application of the theory of profit-sharing 
has ever before taken place in the history of any industry in any 
country, and certainly not in this country.’ 


To attain this agreement for the sharing of proceeds, the owners 
voluntarily agreed that the whole of the relevant books and accounts 
at the collieries should be thrown open to the inspe@tion of the miners” 
accountants. By the end of 1ga1 the industry was producing more 
coal than in the last days of Government control, although the 


1 Hansard, June 28, 1921. 
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personnel had been reduced by io per cent and the average cost of 
production had been reduced from 40s. 3d. to 22s. 10d. per ton. 

Under the Mining Industry A@ of 1920 the Mines Department 
of the Board of Trade had been established, and Part II, intended to 
eStablish pit and distri€t committees and area and national boards, 
should have come into force on January 15th of 1922. Section 17 
of this Act provided that if at the expiration of one year from its 
passing, it appeared to the Board of Trade that the scheme had been 
rendered abortive by means of the failure on the part of those entitled 
to appoint representatives, it would cease to have effet. Mr. W. C. 
Bridgeman, as Secretary for Mines, reported to Parliament that in 
view of the refusal of the Mining Association to co-operate in working 
the schemes, Part IT had been rendered abortive. Mr. Frank Hodges 
then approached the Government with a view to getting Part II 
enforced by legislation, but Mr. Lloyd George replied that the Govern- 
ment did not feel justified in taking that course, and he added, “‘ At 
a time when the opposition to these provisions came from your side, 
a member of your executive said, ‘ Of course, the Bill cannot be 
operated without the whole-hearted co-operation of owners and men.’ 
That comment is equally true to-day, when the opposition comes 
from the other side.” Mr. Hodges in reply said, ‘‘' The Miners’ 
Federation have been perfectly frank with the Government in respect 
to their past attitude towards the Mining Industry Aa. They feel 
that the effect of the Bill was to deStroy the conception of unity in the 
wage system of the mining industry, and it was only after thirteen 
weeks’ lock-out that the miners finally accepted the principle of 
district regulation of wages.” 

A further effort to redeem the past was made in Parliament by 
Mr. Stephen Walsh, who moved (March 7th) “that the Mining 
Industry Ad, 1920; shall not cease to have effect.’ Mr. Bridgeman 
in reply said that when the Bill was introduced in 1920 the miners 
said they would take no part at all in the discussion in Committee, 
and that they would do all they possibly could to prevent its being 
worked. They were out for nationalisation, he reminded them, or a 
policy which led up to it, and they were not prepared to take any- 
thing else. 

Several notable changes of leadership marked the period. Sir 
Thomas Ratcliffe Ellis had ceased to be the Secretary of the Mining 
Association, being succeeded in that office in July, 1921, by Mr. W. A. 
Lee, who had been Secretary of the Coal-Mines Department in 1918-19 
and was appointed Assistant-Secretary of the Association in January, 
1920. Mr. Robert Smillie had retired from the presidency of the 
Miners’ Federation after a very short experience of the permanent 
salary of £600 a year, and Mr. Herbert Smith became a¢ting-President 
while retaining his presidency of the Yorkshire miners. In January of 
1922 he was elected as “‘ part-time ” President. In April the Rt. Hon. 
Thomas Burt passed away, and in May another of the old guard of 
trade union leaders—Mr. ‘“‘ Mabon” Abraham, died at Cardiff. 


N 
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Enoch Edwards, John Wilson, and Charles Fenwick had all gone. 
The Miners’ Federation was devoting attention to its new rule book— 
of April, 1922—under which the terms of the Secretary’s full-time 
appointment were defined, including the Stipulation that the Secretary 
may not be a member of Parliament. In the following year Mr. 
Hodges fought and won the Lichfield division, and in 1924 was Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty and no longer the Secretary of the Federation. 
He was succeeded by Mr. A. J. Cook who, as the Rhondda miners’ 
agent, had won a reputation as a Stormy petrel, being an active 
propagandist of the Miners’ Minority Movement, and a constant 
contributor to The Mine-worker, the organ of that movement. He was 
elected as Secretary of the Federation in April of 1924. 

In January of 1922 the executive of the Federation drew attention 
‘to the extremely low wages now being paid in many coal-fields.” 
Mr. Hodges wrote : ‘‘ They express the degree of economic imbecility 
to which the Government through its lack of understanding and 
policy has reduced this great national asset, and the starvation level 
to which the workmen and their families have been reduced.” 

These minimum daily rates, omitting all allowance for cheap or 
free coal or earnings above the guaranteed minimum, or gratuitous — 
bonus terms, or the 14:2 per cent added to piece-workers in compensa- 
tion for the eighth hour, were given as follow in January of 1922 : 


COAL-GETTERS ON Day WAGE 


District Daily Rate 
S. d. 
Notts : : : : 17 3°76 
Derbyshire 4 : : 10 heey 
South Yorks . ; : 15 S57 
Leicester . ‘ : . 14 II'4 
Cannock . : : ; I4 114 
Pelsall. . : . : 14 11°43 


And so on down to Bristol on the lowes rate of 7s. 4:45d. per day. 


JANUARY, 1922 


UNDERGROUND LABOURERS 


District Rate per day 
Ss. da. 
Notts ; ' ‘ ‘ 13 7°69 
South Yorks . : ‘ Ir 655 
Derbyshire : é : ii 6:5 
Cannock . : : : Il 2°31 
East Yorks : 5 : fe | 
Pelsall = : : : 1t  2 33 
Warwickshire . : : It ©°91 
West Yorks. : ‘ 10 IOI 


Leicestershire . ; . LO eS ta 
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In this class Northumberland had the lowes daily guarantee of 
5s. 687d. daily. The figures quoted are in each case those of the 
Miners’ Federation. Mr. Hodges wrote to the Secretary of the 
Mining Association requesting a meeting of the National Wages 
Board as soon as possible, “ with a view to representation being made 
to the Government and to the Board of Trade in particular in order 
to examine the political and economic reasons for the present distress- 
ing circumstances in the industry, and with a view to finding remedies 
for the same.” A joint meeting was held on February 8th, and it 
resolved itself into an investigation of the effed’s of German reparation 
coal, but February, like January, and succeeding months, like February, 
saw reductions in the percentages. 

A threatening policy against non-unionism still reared its head in 
divers manners and places. For ten years past there had been an 
increasing tendency to make the mine-manager the bailiff for the 
Miners’ Federation, and one of its lateSt manifestations came early in 
1922 in the following letter addressed by a mine-manager to one of 
his workmen : 


““There is considerable dissatisfaction and unrest among the 
general body of our workmen, owing to the fact that there are 
some of their number much in arrears with the contributions to 
their Federation. Your name has been given to me as being one 
in arrears, and I shall therefore be glad to have an undertaking 
from you that you purpose paying up your arrears at the earliest 
possible moment. Unless you do this I regret the only course 
open to me to save further trouble is to consider the advisability 
of giving you notice.” 


The exposure of this Kent example revealed the whole system of 
oppression, as irksome to managers as it was to the workmen, and only 
surviving under the threat of a severer form of compulsion—the 
Strike. 

Earnings improved during 1923, the year which had the best 
output for a decade, and the export total even exceeded that of 1913, 
largely due to the French occupation of the Ruhr and the consequent 
stoppage of the Westphalian mines. Prices were good, and for many 
successive weeks output exceeded 54 million tons. At the end of 1922 
there were 1,129,539 wage-earners on the colliery books, and at the 
end of 1923 they had increased to 1,178,000. As compared with 1913, 
the shipments of 1923 showed an increase of 6 millions to France, 
44 millions to Belgium, 4? millions to the Netherlands, and nearly 
6 millions to Germany. As an indication of changed channels of 
delivery since the war, Italy took 2 millions less, Russia 43 millions, 
South America 23 millions, Spain, Portugal, and the Canary Isles, 
2} millions, Scandinavia 2 millions, Egypt and Algeria 1% millions, 
and Austria-Hungary 1 million less. The total home consumption 
was less by 15 million tons than in 1913, but 11 million tons higher 
than in the previous year. The average pit-head price of all coal 
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disposed of commercially in 1923 was 19s. g$d. per ton, and while 
export pressure was highest the quotations for Steam coal rose to 
nearly 40s. per ton at the South Wales ports, and metallurgical coke 
touched 80s. Wages per shift did not advance to the same marked 
extent because of the effeéts of 1922 on ascertainments, and the 
“lag”? between current prices and the wages they decide at a later 
period. The agreement of 1921 indicated that full benefit to the 
wage fund was maturing, if only market conditions would hold, 
and one direét and even more important benefit was the continuity 
of employment. An average of 85 per cent of net proceeds of 
the year went into the wage fund, and the daily earnings over all 
distri@s averaged ros. 1d. for all classes, the annual average being 
£134 6s. 1d. 

On July 18th of that year the Mines’ (Working Facilities and 
Support) Aé@ received the Royal Assent ; its object being to facilitate 
the working of minerals. Part I defined the procedure in cases of 
rights which are deemed necessary being unobtainable by private — 
arrangement. When the Mines Department is satisfied that the 
application is within the provisions of the Ad, it refers the case to 
the Railway and Canal Commission. Part II dealt with minerals 
under or near railways, and substituted a new code for that of the 
Railway Clauses Consolidation Aé& of 1845. A Royal Commission on 
Mining Subsidence was appointed in June of 1923 to consider the 
operation of the law relating to the support of the surface of the land 
and the damage done to the surface or buildings by the extra¢tion 
of minerals. 

There was loud grumbling by the miners throughout the year. 
Forgetting that their agreement of 1921—the most advantageous 
agreement in any industry—guaranteed them their full quota of 
proceeds, they grumbled when they read of high prices, and suspected 
the agreement. After months of impatient disgruntlement they gave 
notice in January of 1924, when a Socialist Government was in office, 
for its termination. The Mining Association had the difficulty of a 
hostile Federation, determined to create a Strike, and a Government 
which depended upon the miner members for its continuance. 

A Court of Inquiry set up by the Government, consisting of 
Mr. Roscoe Brunner and Mr. A. G. Cameron with Lord Buckmaster 
as Chairman, took evidence from representatives of all concerned 
with the industry, and published its Report on May g, 1924, after only 
five meetings. In evidence before that Inquiry Mr. Evan Williams 
characterised the Sankey Commission as having an unreal atmosphere, 
and as arriving at conclusions hurriedly and without any real 
foundation. Probably that criticism was justified, for examination 
after the lapse of years induces the impression that the Sankey 
Commission was of the nature of a safety-valve agains a supposed 
danger of revolution, and reflected both the abnormal condition 
of the period and the extraordinary procedure under which it 
worked. : 
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Nor could the Buckmaster Inquiry escape some degree of the 
pressure wave which had been so severe in 1919. Mr. Evan Williams, 
in evidence, explained that under the operation of 1921 Agreement 
the coal-owners found themselves faced with heavy losses, owing to 
the ineffectiveness of the recoupment process. Instead of getting their 
17 per cent of the amount credited to Standard wages, and 17 per cent 
of the surplus, the aggregate return only came to an average of 11-9. 
This left a deficit due to the owners of eleven and a quarter million 
pounds, on paper, but the money was not in the industry. There 
was danger in fixing the minimum wage too high, owing to the risk 
of making working costs so heavy that many collieries would be 
unable to meet them out of proceeds, that pits would in consequence 
be closed, short time would become prevalent, and unemployment, a 
misfortune from which the mining industry had been singularly free, 
would mark the industry. 

Mr. W. A. Lee, Secretary of the Mining Association, showed that 
if the level of wages claimed by the Federation had been paid from 
Odtober, 1921, to December, 1923, every penny of profit would have 
been absorbed and there would Still have been a loss of £65,000,000 
to meet from some other source. Mr. A. J. Cook, Secretary of the 
Miners’ Federation, replied, “‘ If the industry cannot pay a living 
wage, it must shut down.”? On the miners’ part, the pressure of 1924. 
was applied to secure accomplishment of those points which remained 
unfulfilled after the many concessions of 1921. 

Having surveyed the circumstances as they understood them after 
five days of examination, the Commission advised that ‘‘ the resump- 
tion of negotiations between the parties with a view to a modification 
of the terms of the Agreement of 1921 appears to offer an immediate 
and practicable means of effecting a new wages agreement.” They 
concluded, that such a reconstruction of the industry as the Miners’ 
Federation claimed was not within their scope, for it was a political 
question. On the six points at issue as submitted by the Miners’ 
Federation they found as follows : 


PoINnts OF THE MINERS’ FEDERATION CoNCLUSIONS OF THE COMMISSION 


(1) With regard to day-wage 
workers this contention has been 
eStablished. It is true also with 
regard to piece-workers in certain 
collieries, but not to all. 


(1) That the wages paid to the 
workers in the collieries under the 
provisions of the late agreement ' 
were substantially less than the 
equivalent of their pre-war earn- 
ings. 


(2) That the increase of as. (2) We cannot tell what was 


per shift to adults and 1s. to boys 
under 16, recommended by the 
Coal Industry Commission in 
March, 1919, was, at least in part, 
or the purpose of raising the 


the actual purpose of allowing this 
increase. Paragraph 5 of the 
Interim Report by the Chairman 
suggests that the cost of living was 
part of the reason. The paragraph 
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Standard of living of the mine- 
workers. 


(3) That the agreement of 
July 1, 1921,: while giving the 
workmen wages less than the 
equivalent of pre-war earnings, 
allowed the owners’ profits sub- 
Stantially in excess of pre-war 
profits. 

(4) That the first charge upon 
the net proceeds of the industry 
should be a minimum wage to the 
workmen. That minimum should 
include the elements composing 
the Standards as defined in the 
recent agreement, but revised 
having regard to: 

(a) the increased cost of 
living as indicated by the 
current figures published by 
the Ministry of Labour ; 

and 

(b) theimprovementin the 
Standard of living provided by 
the award of the Coal Indus- 
try Commission, 1919. 

(5) That any Standard of 
profits should be at a fixed rate 
per ton, equal to the pre-war 
profits per ton. 


(6) That the earnings of rail- 
way wagons and the profits from 
coking and by-produé plants 
should be regarded as proceeds of 
the industry, 
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in question reads as follows: 
‘“* We recommend an increase in 
wage to all colliery workers of gs. 
and is. a day, respectively, for 
each day worked. . . . The reason 
2s. and Is. are recommended in- 
Stead of a percentage is that it 
remunerates the lower paid worker 
in a fairer degree, and, after all, 
the necessities of life are no 
cheaper to him than they are to 
his more highly paid comrade.” 

(3) It is true that the agree- 
ment permitted this result, and 
with regard to certain classes of 
workmen and certain collieries it 
in fact so operated. 


(4) We think that the pro- 
vision of a minimum wage should 
have precedence over distribution 
of profits. We cannot specify 
conditions as to the basis on which 
that minimum should be fixed. 


(5) This is a method for 
amending the late agreement 
which has not been discussed 
before us, and upon which we do 
not feel competent to express an 
opinion. 

(6) Where these undertakings 
are separately owned we do not 
think their profits can be included, 
nor apart from agreement, does 
the principle differ where they 
are under one ownership, 
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After the issue of that Report the Central Committee of the Mining 
Association and the Executive Committee of the Miners’ Federation 
resumed their joint discussion of a new agreement, and under the 
threat from the Government of a bill to nationalise the mines, the 
Owners gave way. They conceded an agreement more favourable 
and generous, so far as paper and ink could make it so, but inoperable 
in the conditions of the market. It came into force coincident with 
the decline of the boom caused by the occupation of the Ruhr. 
Trade fell to pieces, and the las State of the miners was far worse 
than the first. These negotiations concluded on June 18, 1924, and 
it was decided that the agreed terms should apply until June 30, 1925, 
“‘and thereafter until terminated by one month’s notice on either 
side.” The principal differences between the 1921 agreement and 
the new one were as follow : 


1921 1924 
Standard Profits as per cent of 
Standard Wages ; ; ‘ 17 15 
Minimum as per cent addition to 
Standard Wages ‘ ‘ : 20 333 
(40 for lowest 
paid men) 
Percentage of Surplus to Wages . 83 
Percentage of Surplus to Profits. 17 12 
Percentage of Divisible Proceeds to 
Wages (Standard and surplus com- 
bined) . ; 84°7 87°3 


Percentage of Divisible Proceeds to 
Profits (Standard and surplus com- 
bined) . Z ; : : 15°3 12°97 

Subsistence Allowance . : = Increased by one- 

eighth, or 14d. in 
the 1/- 


Congtant-reference must necessarily be made throughout this work 
to “‘ the percentage’ on the miner’s “ standard ” or “ basis” as the 
method of expressing his wages. To the uninitiated this may prove 
a constant Stumbling-block—and even the initiated often find them- 
_ selves in the infinite intricacies of coal-industry calculations. It seems 
desirable, therefore, at the very outset, to attempt an explanation, in 
the simple& possible form, of how these calculations are made. 

In the first place, except during the operation of the 1921 agree- 
ment, “‘ Standard ” and “‘ basis’? mean the same thing. In the coal 
industry there is a different rate for almost every conceivable 
kind of work and for almost every grade of worker. It may 
be a piece-rate or a day-rate and it may originally have been 
settled by agreement, as the result of a Strike, or by arbitration. It 
will differ in each district, very often between pits in the same disrid, 
or even between different seams in the same pit. But such as it is 
those concerned with it thoroughly understand it and are accustomed 


1 For the full terms of this Agreement see Appendix IT. 
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to it through long usage. It is spoken of as the ‘‘ &andard ”’ or 
“basis ” and is usually prefixed by the year in which it was settled— 
as the ‘‘ 1879 Standard ” or the “‘ 1915 basis.” 

To that “ Standard” or “ basis rate”? there has been added a 
percentage varying from time to time according to the prosperity of 
the induSstry, the price of coal, or whatever method was temporarily 
in force for adjusting wage-rates to current conditions. Latterly 
there has been eStablished in each distri@ (and under the agreements 
of 1921 and 1924 uniformly for all diStriéts) a “ Sop ’’ below which 
rates were in no event allowed to fall. This is known as “ the minimum 
percentage ”’ (on basis rates), and when rates in a distri@ are down 
to that level, the district is said to be “‘ on the minimum.” 

The following example may be helpful : 

If the wages of a certain grade of worker were, say, 4s. 2d. in 1888, 
then, if his district is Still working on the 1888 Sandard, 4s. 2d. is his 
** basis rate.” 

At some subsequent period rates in that distri may be described 
as being 27} per cent above Standard. That means, for that grade of 
worker, 274 per cent on 4s. 2d. or, since 4s. 2d. is 50 pence or 100 
half-pennies, 4s. 2d. plus 1s. 33d., ie. 5s. 53d. Similarly at 80 per 
cent on Standard, the wages would be 4s. ad. plus gs. 4d. or 7s. 6d. 

During the controversies of 1924 came the “ Coal and Power” 
Report of Mr. Lloyd George’s Committee of Liberal Members of 
Parliament ‘“‘ and others representative of the different elements in 
the industry and of the public life of the country.” Mr. Lloyd George 
gave as reasons for producing the Report that the mining industry 
itself was not in a healthy State, and that the nation was not getting 
full value out of its mo important raw material. After all his 
experience of previous years he expressed the belief that “we are 
drifting head on” into a collision between the advocates of national- 
isation and those who believed the troubles would “ work themselves 
out.”’ It proposed therefore : 


A. That the State shall purchase the mineral wealth of the 
country from the royalty owners on terms such as would be 
laid down for purposes of probate. 

B. That from the purchase price so arrived at a dedu@ion of 
10 per cent shall be made, the resulting moneys (about 
£7;000,000) being employed for the betterment of housing 
and other living conditions of the miners. 

C. That a non-political Royalty Commission shall thereafter 
decide by whom and on what terms concessions for the 
exploitation of mines shall be granted, the conditions to 
include “ adequate housing and village arrangements.” 

D. That miners and mine-owners shall have Statutory machinery 
for consultation regarding mining problems in the form of 
pit-committees, distri@ boards, a National Mining Council. 

E. Amalgamation of mines shall be facilitated « up to the limit 
of the unit of efficient management.” 
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Other points in the Report were that the Socialisation of the mines 
would not solve the real problems of the industry, but would almost 
inevitably result in lower wages and higher prices of coal, and that 
the lines of advance were by unified ownership and control of the 
mineral resources, judicious amalgamation or grouping, concentration 
on the better mines and the progressive development of new mines 
for old, better housing and village conditions, alteration of the Satus 
of the miner in the industry, greater conversion of coal into eledricity. 
It was proposed that adequate powers should be conferred upon the 
Electricity Commissioners to enable them to establish a national 
system of electrical generation and distribution, with special regard 
to the desirability of developing rural induftries. 

This Report could not be regarded as a help to the industry. To 
those long familiar with the problem of mining and the modern trend 
it read very much like an outsider’s discovery of the obvious combined 
with a concentration upon inessentials. While it did not affe@ those 
familiar with the subject it served the purpose of focussing public 
attention upon a great industrial problem. It failed to lay the worst 
troubles that impeded mining progress—the successive agitations by 
the Federation and the constant political response to propitiate the 
Federation. And it was itself suspect of political connection with 
Mr. Lloyd George’s land campaign. 

Under the 1924 Agreement the owners were given effective recoup- 
ment of deficiencies in their Standard profits or of payments out of 
their own pockets to make up the minimum wage. But only one- 
third of the surplus in any period of ascertainment could be used for 
this purpose, and it was provided that the remaining two-thirds 
should be divided between wages and profits in the usual proportions 
of 88 per cent and 12 per cent respectively. 

The agreement of 1924 was a mistake, bringing consequences that 
were very expensive for the State and distressing to the whole of 
industry during the next five years. The supposed gains of the Miners’ 
Federation crumbled to dust when they attempted to take them, and 
the years brought the lesson that not the mine-owners, nor the State, 
pay the wages, but the users of coal, be they in Britain or Italy, and 
that there is a limit to their capacity to pay. In 1924, by fortuitous 
circumstances, a Labour Government was in administration, though 
it possessed only a minority backing in the House. On Oétober 8th, 
Mr. E. Shinwell, as Secretary for Mines, stated in reply to a question 
that the number of mines closed in the last six months and Still closed 
was 213, at which 41,100 men were ordinarily employed. Over a 
hundred thousand workers in the industry were then unemployed, 
and in answer to a question in December, Colonel Lane Fox, who 
followed Mr. Shinwell as Minister of Mines, gave details of the 
number of mines closed and the number of men unemployed in 
Northumberland and Durham. Between May and Odtober the 
percentage of unemployment rose from 3:0 to 10-3, serving as an 
indication that the industry was under too severe a Strain, but at that 
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time Mr. Cook was campaigning for a 12s. a day minimum wage, 
with pro rata amounts for other grades. Be it far from me to record 
folly for the purpose of reproach, for the industry itself, and those 
whose custom is its life, measure out reproach and punishment. My 
only purpose is to indicate the clear warning to all future leads of 
the miners, that having accomplished all things, and having destroyed 
profits and secured perfect paper agreements, their prize is only the 
tinsel show of the fair Stall. Life and substance rest upon the golden rule. 

By November conditions were getting serious, and on November 
28th the Mining Association wrote to the Miners’ Federation suggest- 
ing that “‘in view of the extremely serious condition of the coal 
industry,”’ a small sub-committee of representatives of both parties 
should ,be appointed to consider the causes of the position and the 
possible remedies. The Miners’ Federation preferred that its whole 
executive should consider the matter, and preparations were made 
for full joint meetings. 

Negotiations began, and the owners submitted Statements as to 
the condition of the industry. A table of financial results of colliery 
working from May 1, 1924, to April 30, 1925, showed that five 
digstri€s had secured a credit balance on trading in the twelve months, 
ranging from 1s. 3:30d. per ton in the Eastern Area to -15d. in South 
Staffs and Salop, the average being 3-66d. per ton, which was elimi- 
nated by items of cost not allowed for in the wage ascertainments. 
Six districts recorded losses, the highest being North Wales with 
Is. 2:18d. per ton, and the smallest being Kent with 1-56d. per ton. 
Scotland, Northumberland, South Wales, and Lancashire and 
Cheshire each had losses ranging from 2d. to 7d. per ton. These 
became much more severe in the three months May 1 to July 318t 
of 1925 when nine districts recorded losses on tonnage, and eight of 
them had losses substantially exceeding Is. a ton. Pits were closing 
with greater frequency, and unemployment rose from 7-9 per cent in 
January, 1925, to 10°4 in February ; 11-8 in March ; 11-6 in April ; 
15°8 in May; 25-0 in June; 14°6 in July; 22-2 in Augu&; and 
23:2 in September.! In January of 1924, 162 collieries were running 
at a loss, and by June of 1925 that number had increased to 508. 
Output was declining too, and for a few months after April of 1925 it 
was far below normal. ; 

The Secretary for Mines gave the following Statistics in answer to a 
question in the House of Commons on the 31St March : 


Great Germany 
Britain (Ruhr) France Belgium 
Hours of labour Maximum 8 hours per 48 hours 48 hours 
(below-ground) 7 hours shift per week per week 
per shift 
Wages paid per tos. 84d. 6s. gd. 5s. 5d. 5s. 5d. 
shift (Dec. 1924) (Dec. 1924) (July-Sept. (Dec. 1923) 


1924) 
1 The tables from which these figures are quoted appeared as appendices to 
the evidence of the Mining Association before the Samuel Commission. 
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Great Germany 
Britain (Ruhr) France Belgium 
Production per 172 cwts. 17% cwts. 11 cwts. 9 cwts. 
_Man-shift (Dec. 1924) (Nov. 1924) (1923) (Nov. 1924) 
Pit-head price of 18s. 104d. 17s. 4d. Not avail- 24s. 83d. 
coal per Statute Com- (latter able (1923) 
(English) ton mercial end of 
Proceeds, 1924) 
Dec. 1924) 


All this indicates that the owners had a case for serving notice on 
June 3oth to terminate the agreement, and for claiming a modification 
of the 1924. terms. 

But in a speech on March 22nd at Kenfig Hill, Mr. Cook? outlined 
his basis for peace in the indu&try. It included : 


1. That the Government should pass the Miners’ Minimum 
Wage Bill, providing for minima of 12s. a day for adult piece- 
workers, 11s. a day for adult day-wage workers, and Ios. a 
day for adult surface workers, with corresponding rates for 
juveniles. 

2. That the mine-owners should agree to a new 1925 Standard 
wage, to consist of the old Standards plus the present minimum 
percentage. 

3. Flat rate additions to that Standard to flu€tuate with the 
cost of living. 


On July 3rd the Mining Association sent its proposals to the 
Miners’ Federation. They were accompanied by a letter in which 
Mr. W. A. Lee said : 


**T am inStruéted to forward to you the enclosed Statement of 
the proposals of the Mining Association of Great Britain for the 
constitution of a new national wages agreement for the coal 
industry for the regulation of wages on and after 1% Augu&, 
1925. 

“Tt will be observed that it is proposed to continue the main 
principle of the agreements of 1921 and 1924 as to the allocation 
of a definite proportion of the net proceeds of the industry to wages, 
but that, in order to simplify the process of ascertainments, the 
separate provisions for the payment of a Standard profit corre- 
sponding to standard wages, and for the subsequent division of the 
surplus in certain ratios are discontinued, and that, instead, the 
division of the net proceeds in the ratios of 87 per cent and 13 per 
cent is performed in one operation. The single percentage of 
87 per cent of net proceeds allocated to wages agrees closely with 
the figure representing the combined effect of the two percentages 
in the current agreement. 


1 The Daily Herald, March 23, 1925, 
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“As regards Paragraph 5, the diStrit coal-owners’ associa- 
tions will be prepared to meet the distri€t miners’ associations in 
order to consider what provision, if any, is necessary in the various 
districts to meet the position of low-paid day-wage men. 

“My Committee will be glad to meet representatives of the 
Miners’ Federation at any time to go further into the matter with 
them. 


1. A National Board shall be constituted consisting in equal 
numbers of persons chosen by the Mining Association of Great 
Britain and persons chosen by the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain. There shall also be established Area Boards, consisting 
in equal numbers of persons representing owners and workmen 
in each area. The National and Area Boards shall draw up their 
own rules of procedure, which shall include a provision for the 
appointment of an independent chairman for each Board. 


2. The wages payable in each area shall be expressed in the 
form of a percentage on the basis rates then prevailing, and shall 
be periodically adjusted in accordance with the results of the 
industry as ascertained in each area. 

3. The amount of the percentage to be paid in each area 
during any period shall be determined by the results of the industry 
in that area during a previous period, as ascertained by returns 
to be made by the owners, checked by joint test audit of the 
owners’ books carried out by independent accountants appointed 
by each side. 

4. In order to determine the percentage payable in accordance 
with Paragraph 3, 87 per cent of the difference between the pro- 
ceeds in each area and the costs of produétion other than wages 
shall be taken. From the amount so determined shall be dedu@ed 
any special allowance paid under Paragraph 5, and the balance 
so remaining shall be expressed as a percentage of the wages paid 
at basis rates dividing the period of ascertainment. 

5. Such provision as may be necessary to meet the case of 
any low-paid day-wage men in any distri€ shall be dealt with in 
the district as a distri@ question. 

6. The areas and ditridts shall be specified in schedules to the 
agreement. 

7. The principles to be followed by the accountants in making 
the ascertainments shall be settled between the parties and scheduled 
to the agreement. 

8. That wages to be paid by the owners for the month of 
August shall be determined by the application of the above method 
of ascertainment to the results of working of April and May, 1925. ° 


g. The periods of ascertainments thereafter shall be determined 
by the National Board. In the case of Scotland the words < basis 
rates’ in Paragraphs 2 and 4 mean the 1888 basis.” 
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The following example may serve to explain, to those not familiar 


with coal-industry calculations, how these proposals would have 
worked out : 


(a) Proceeds, £1,300,000. 

(6) Costs other than wages, £300,000. 

(c) Balance, £1,000,000. 

(d) 87 per cent of (c), £870,000. 

(e) Allowances under Clause 5, £20,000. 

(f) Difference between (d) and (e), £850,000. 
(g) Wages at base rates, £600,000. 

(h) Expressed as a percentage of (g), 141-66. 


Thus the percentage payable on base rates in the period for which 
wages are being determined would be 41°66. 

It was Stated by the miners that the reductions from present rates 
would range from 13-14 per cent to 47-91 per cent on the basis rates. 
The highest rate of reduction would be in Scotland, and would average 
from between as. to 3s. per day of the present wage. 

The executive of the Miners’ Federation considered these terms 
and recommended the Conference to reject them “ for the following 
and other reasons ”’ : 


1. The removal of the guaranteed minimum wages, which are 
already below the level of the present cost of living. 

2. The provision of guaranteed profits to the colliery owners 
irrespective of the rate of wages. 

3. The immediate great reduction in wages varying from 
13‘I4 per cent to 47-91 per cent on the basic rates. 

4. The continued separation of mining operations from the 
profitable undertakings in connection with the coking and by- 
produé departments, etc. 

5. Further, that we repeat our demand that the mine-workers 
are entitled to a wage rate not less than is necessary to meet the 
increase in the cost of living, and we urge our distridts to resist 
any offers which entail a departure from a national settlement. 


The President informed the delegates that it was not the Com- 
mittee’s intention to go further with the coal-owners at present, as 
they were meeting (a) the new Consolidated Trade Union Alliance 
Committee ;1_ (b) the International Miners’ Committee ; and (c) the 
General Council of the Trades Union Congress. The executive would 
meet again at Scarborough on July 13th, and report to the Conference 
on the following day. They refused to enter negotiations with proposals 
of lower rates and district settlements as a basis, and computed that 
the terms of which notice had been given involved reductions ranging 
from gs. 2d. to 1s. 288d. per shift. 


1 A projected alliance of seven large unions which failed to materialize. 
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In a personal letter to Mr. Herbert Smith, Mr. Evan Williams 
wrote on July 7th : 


“Even if you have not formulated any definite policy. for 
dealing with the present deplorable situation in the industry, to 
enable it to establish itself upon a sound economic basis for the 
future, it seems to me that an interchange of views upon the 
proposals which the Mining Association has put forward, and upon 
your reply to them, would be of value. The owners’ sub-committee 
which sat with your members to make the joint inquiry will be in 
London to-morrow, and would be prepared to meet you at any 
time. It is those who are engaged in the industry who will after 
all have to settle with each other in the end, and we should not 
lose any of the time left between this and the end of the month in 
getting to grips with a problem which, I think you will admit, is 
the most difficult that we have ever had to tackle.” 


The Conference at Scarborough confirmed the opposition of the 
Federation to the owners’ proposals, and at an executive meeting on 
July 22nd, inStrudtions were given to the disriés to refuse any invita- 
tions to joint distri@ conferences, and to ignore the notices of new 
terms posted at the pit-heads. The case was placed “ unreservedly ” 
in the hands of the General Council, except that the F ederation 
proceeded to the extreme step of issuing a general order to cease work. 
The executive unanimously decided : 


** That as the mine-owners have given notice to terminate on July 31S 
the agreement for the national regulation of wages, all mine-workers are 
requested to accept this notice as terminating their contract of service and 
to cease work. 


It is intended that arrangements shall be made for the minimum 
number of workmen necessary to secure the safety of the mines 
and the feeding of ponies to continue at work. Particulars relating 
to this will be issued to the distriéts, so that all digtri@s are expected 
not to take any action otherwise than under instru@ions from the 
National Executive.” 


A special committee set up by the General Council sent a message 
to the Prime Minister asking for a meeting with him owing to the 
gravity of the position. 

The 1924 agreement had provided a general national minimum 
of 334 per cent on Standard or basis wages, with a further proviso 
that the wages of no able-bodied adult day-wage workman should 
fall below a figure of 40 per cent upon the standard rates of the lowes 
paid classes of labour in the various distri@s. The miners’ leaders 
argued that the 1925 proposals would abolish the national minimum, 
“and there would be no limit to the extent to which the wages of the 
general body of mine-workers could be reduced.” Their statement 
proceeded : 


“These proposals, if put into operation would, in effed, 
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transfer all the economic ills of the industry to the already over- 
burdened shoulders of the mine-workers, and the mine-owners 
would assure to themselves a fair profit under all conceivable 
circumstances. There would not be the slightest incentive to 
efficiency on the part of the mine-owners, who would automatically 
rid themselves of all their troubles by progressive reduCtions in 
wages. Experience teaches us that the awful Sate to which the 
mine-workers would be eventually reduced, if these proposals 
were operated, is too terrible to contemplate. It must be borne in 
mind that the mine-owners have consistently refused to allow us 
to have any share of the control of the industry, yet we are asked 
to allow our wages to be entirely at their mercy, and the burden 
of bad management, inefficient methods of prodution, administra- 
tion, and distribution could all be automatically transferred to 
our shoulders without any let or hindrance whatsoever. 
“Tt is impossible to seriously consider such a position.” 


That was the case laid before the General Council at a joint meet- 
ing on July roth, on which date it was decided to support the miners. 
A special Industrial Committee was appointed, and ‘‘ with the cordial 
approval of the Labour Party ”’ the services of the Joint Publicity and 
Research Departments were placed at the disposal of the Federation. 
On July 11th the InduStrial Committee issued a Statement to the 
Press which contained the following : 


“The terms put forward: by the Mining Association for a 
revised agreement propose drastic reductions in the already 
meagre wages paid to the miners, abolish the principle of the 
minimum wage, destroy the principle of national agreements, 
make the national unification of the industry an impossibility, and 
would, if carried to their logical conclusion, eventually lead to 
settlements between individual companies and their workers, and 
cause chaos within the industry.” 


The Industrial Committee eStablished communication with the 
International Federation of Trade Unions and the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation. After considering the various forms 
of active support which might be applied the Committee felt that in 
the firs Stages at least the fight should be limited to the production 
and distribution of coal. Arrangements were accordingly made to 
meet the executives of the Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen, the National Union of Railwaymen, the Railway Clerks’ 
Association, the Transport and General Workers’ Union, and the 
National Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union, at the Caxton Hall on July 
25th. As a result of that meeting, and a sub-committee meeting on 
July 29th, a concerted policy was arrived at which included a refusal 
to handle or convey coal after the miners had ceased work, and 
inStruCions to that effet, in the form of a proclamation, were issued 
to all branches. The Industrial Committee “‘ fully recognised that 
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the refusal to handle coal was of itself fraught with all the potentialities 
of creating a general railway stoppage, the consequences of which 
would be very far-reaching.’ Methods of support for the unions 
involved were therefore discussed, including the levying of members 
of other unions and arrangements for the advancement of credit and 
foodstuffs by the Co-operative Wholesale Society. 

On the morning of Wednesday, July 29th, the miners met the 
Prime Minister, who stated that the Government would not grant any 
subsidy, and that the industry mus Stand on its own economic 
foundations. 

The owners tried a further formula and sent the following revised 
proposal : 


““'The Owners recognise the desire of the Miners to secure a 
minimum so far as that can be done, and accordingly they accept 
the principle of a minimum. 

“ Any provision for a minimum wage must, however, take 
account of— 


(1) The extremely serious position of the industry as a whole, 
which recorded a loss of 2s. per ton on the average in 
June. 

(2) The great variations between the distri@s, some of which 
showed losses up to nearly 4s. per ton in June. 


“As any national minimum mus be one which would be 
capable of acceptance in every distri€t without putting considerable 
numbers of pits out of operation, it is clear from the considerations 
mentioned above that such a minimum mutt be very low and must 
be much less favourable to the men than minimum percentages 
fixed distriét by distria. 

“In the circumstances the Owners will be prepared to meet 
in the distriéts to decide what the distri@ minimum shall be. 

“* This is supplemental to the existing offer of a national Board 
and a national basis for wages.” 


Having given brief consideration to this document the miners 
replied as follows : 


“The Owners, while stating that they accept the principle of 
a minimum, at the same time propose a method of application 
which is entirely unsatisfa@tory to the workmen in suggesting a 
‘very low’ national minimum or a varying minimum in every 
district. 

“ This, together with the fa& that all the other obje@ionable 
features of the Owners’ original proposals still remain, also the 
total disregard of the present low wages and the high cost of living, 
we again repeat that we are unable to accept any conditions that 
impose a reduction in wages.” 


This refusal drew from the owners the following final statement : 
1. The Miners’ Federation, in their reply, appear Still to 
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ignore entirely the ascertained facts of the situation. For the 
twelve months, May, 1924, to April, 1925, the industry, in the 
aggregate, merely covered its costs of production without any 
profit. In many districts there were actually heavy losses. In 
May, 1925, there was an aggregate loss of £750,000; in June 
this loss was more than £1 »500,000, or at the rate of £20, 000,000 
per annum. ‘There is no sign of any improvement in the 
position. 

In these circumstances the fixing of minimum percentages 
at points higher than the industry in distriéts can support cannot 
but have the effect of adding largely to the number of pits already 
closed (508), and of throwing a further large number of men out 
of employment. 

2. It has been suggested that under the Owners’ proposals 
there is a guarantee of profits to the extent of 13 per cent of the 
proceeds. This is not so. The Owners wish to make it clear that 
their acceptance of the principle of minimum percentages in 
districts means that they do not dissent—and they have never 
dissented—from the principle that wages at some agreed minimum 
rate must be a charge on the proceeds of industry before profits 
are taken. In other words, they recognise that the payment of 
a minimum percentage may diminish or even wipe out altogether, 
the share of proceeds normally assignable to profits. 

3. If the pits are worked on the Owners’ proposals for August 
and a profit is shown in that month over any district in which wages 
are reduced in that month under the proposals, the Owners are 
willing to agree that the whole of such profit over that distriét in 
August shall be utilized in aid of wages. 

4. As regards the final sentence of the Miners’ memorandum 
(viz., that they repeat they are unable to accept any conditions 
that impose a reduction in wages), the Owners desire to say that 
they regret that the conditions of the industry necessitate, for the 
time being at any rate, reductions of wages. The reductions that 
are proposed in consequence of the losses that are being incurred 
are, however, based upon the existing conditions as regards hours. 
Considerably better terms could be offered if it were possible to 
arrange even temporarily some relaxation of the Seven Hours Act. 
The Owners invite the Miners’ representatives to consider this 
proposal as a means of overcoming in a large degree the difficulty 
indicated in the Miners’ memorandum.” 


The reply of the Miners’ Federation to this letter contained the 
following : 


“*(1) The Miners’ Federation do not ignore the facts of the 
situation as Stated by the owners, but are compelled to regard the 
whole industry not simply as intended to provide profits for coal- 
owners, but as highly important to the success of the commercial 
life of the nation. Such success cannot be realised by further 
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depressing the already totally inadequate wages the colliery 
workers are in receipt of. 

“* We refuse to subscribe to the attempt of the owners to mislead 
by the seleGtion of short periods for the quotation of profits and 
losses, and call attention to the fa that for the period six months 
ending 1921 the profits were £5,764,855 ; 12 months ending 1922 
the profits were £10,410,119 ; 12 months ending 1923 the profits 
were £27,500,000; 12 months ending 1924 the profits were 
£13,333,425 3 two months ending 1925 the profits were 
£1,453,207 ; total, £58,464,506, while the average earnings per 
shift of the whole of the colliery workers for the same period ranged 
from highest Oftober—December, 1921, 12s. 8d., i.e., 97 per cent 
over 1914 cost of living, then 110 ; lowest July-September, 1922, 
gs. 4d., i.e., 45 per cent over 1914 cost of living, then 83. 

‘* Further, the owners having refused to permit any investigation 
by the Joint Committee, appointed for the purposes, into the 
financial, commercial, or managerial control of the industry, we 
are not prepared to accept the dictum that the industry cannot be 
operated otherwise than by the payment of a rate of wages in- 
sufficient to supply the workmen with the bare necessaries of 
life. 

‘** We are not prepared to discuss the relaxation of the Seven 
Hours A&, the workmen we represent having intimated their 
determination to offer Strenuous opposition to any attempt to do 
this, with which we are in agreement, being assured that the hours 
the workmen are at present compelled to be underground are as 
long as physical fitness for their arduous occupation can be 
maintained.” 


On Thursday morning, July goth, the InduStrial Committee met 
the executives of the transport and railway unions, and official 
instructions were then issued to members in form as follows, over the 
signatures of twenty-five trade union leaders : 


Lock-out of Coal-miners, August rt, 1925. 

Official Stoppage of the Movement of Coal. 

Official instructions to all Railway and Transport Workers 
as agreed unanimously by a joint conference of the National 
Union of Railwaymen, Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen, Railway Clerks’ Association, and the Transport 
and General Workers’ Executives, and approved by the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress. 


Railways 
i; Wagons containing coal must not be attached to any train 
after midnight on Friday, July 31St, and after this time wagons 
of coal must not be supplied to any induStrial or commercial con- 


cerns, or be put on the tip roads at docks for the coaling of 
ships. 
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2. All coal en route at midnight on Friday to be worked forward 
to the next siding suitable for Storing it. 

3. Any coal either in wagons or stock at a depot may be 
utilised at that depot for the purpose of coaling engines for passenger 
and goods trains, but must not be moved from that depot to 
another. 


Coal Exports. Docks, Wharves, etc. 


All tippers and trimmers must cease work at the end of the 
2nd shift on July 31. 


Coal Imports. 
On no account may import coal be handled from July 31&. 
General 


A general Stoppage of men handling coal or other classes of 
tonnage on Friday midnight. 


Waterways and Locks 

All men on canals, waterways, etc., engaged in carrying coal 
will cease Friday midnight, with the exception of men who have 
coal en route, who will be allowed to take it to destination and tip 
up. Safety men for pumping, etc., will be permitted to work for 
safety purposes only. 

Road Transport 

All men engaged in delivering coal to commercial and industrial 
concerns will cease Friday night, July 31st. Men delivering for 
domestic purposes will cease at 12 noon Saturday, August rSt. 


Local Committees 
For the purposes of carrying out these instructions the members 
of the organisations herein concerned shall from each distri 
eStablish small sub-committees so as to co-ordinate policy in giving 
effect to same. 


A special conference of trade union executives, held on the after- 
noon of July goth, gave “‘ unanimous and enthusiastic approval ”’ to 
the General Council’s policy, and pledged itself to financial liability. 

After that conference had terminated the following letter was sent 
from the Prime Minister to the Miners’ Federation : 


** May I summarise the negotiations so far as they have gone 
and State the present position as I see it? 

“* The owners’ original proposals were, as you know, modified 
when it came to the detailed offers that have been settled for the 
districts, but these offers, in a number of cases, do not contain 
what you regard as essential, namely, a minimum. I addressed 
my mind to this point yesterday, when I saw the owners, and as 
you know I succeeded in obtaining from them in their first docu- 
ment the acceptance of the principle of a minimum. This repre- 
sented the owners’ second advance upon their original position. 
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Later in the day, in their further proposals, the owners made a 
further offer about throwing into wages profits made in August. 
They also, of course, suggested as an additional means of meeting 
the difficulties with which the induStry is faced that there should 
be, temporarily, some relaxation of the Seven Hours Act, in which 
event considerably better wage terms could be offered. 

““ Your reply has consistently been that you are unable to 
accept any conditions that impose a reduction in wages, and that 
you are not prepared to discuss any relaxation in regard to hours. 
At the moment, therefore, the position is that, while I have been 
able to do something to bring the owners up, you appear to hold 
the view that there is no change in conditions which you feel able 
to make as a contribution towards improving the immediate 
difficulties with which the industry is faced. 

*“* T am prepared, as Head of the Government, to do my utmost 
by way of the eStablishment of an authoritative inquiry to try to 
get to the bottom of the economic difficulties of the industry and 
to see how far the allegations that are made as to the room for 
improvement in the industry are well-founded, with a view to 
putting the industry as quickly as possible into a more healthy 
condition in which it can afford a better level of wages, while at 
the same time playing its appropriate part in bringing about the 
revival of the other induStries of the country. I told you yesterday, 
and I mutt repeat it to-day, that the Government are not prepared 
to give a subsidy to the industry. 

** I should like you to consider again your position in reference 
to the point which I have made as to your inability so far to 
indicate a readiness temporarily to make a readjustment of con- 
ditions as some contribution towards meeting the difficult situation 


with which the industry is confronted.” 


This offer of an authoritative inquiry was communicated by the 
miners to the General Council, and after joint consultation the follow- 
ing conditional acceptance of an inquiry was signed by the officials 
of the Miners’ Federation : 


** As requested by you we have given very careful consideration 
to the statement which you presented to us at the meeting this 
morning. We have also taken counsel with the General Council 
of the Trades Union Congress, which had already conveyed to you 
its full sympathy with us and its support in the resistance we are 
offering to the attempts that are being made to reduce the wages 
and extend the hours of the mine-workers. 

““ We are very reluctant to pursue this method of communica- 
tion by the exchange of documents, in which necessarily there 
must be a great amount of repetition, but we are under an obliga- 
tion to reply to your Statement. 

“You say ‘that you had succeeded in obtaining from the 
owners the acceptance of the principle of a minimum.’ We would 
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reiterate that the form in which the owners propose to apply this 
principle involves serious redutions in wages, and, therefore, 
could not in the least diminish the opposition we have been com- 
pelled to offer, and intend to offer, to any form of settlement in 
which the mine-workers will be expected to relinquish any part of 
their already meagre and totally inadequate wages. The mine- 
workers’ contribution to the industry has already been made by 
the great sacrifices in wages which they have endured for several 
years, and this is evidenced by the fact that at all times during the 
past four years their wages have been subStantially below the pre- 
war equivalents. 

** Your further suggestion to eStablish ‘ an authoritative inquiry 
to try to get to the bottom of the economic difficulties of the 
industry,’ has also received our very careful consideration, despite 
the fa& that in the course of the last six years there have been three 
Courts of Inquiry with very little notice having been taken of their 
findings, and whose Reports in every instance can be cited as 
justification for the opposition we are now offering to further 
reductions in the mine-workers’ wages. Notwithstanding this, we 
offer no opposition to a further Inquiry, providing there are 
satisfactory terms of reference, and that in the meantime the mine- 
workers are not asked to submit to either a reduction of wages or 
an extension of the hours of labour.” 


The Prime Minister met the miners again at 10 p.m. on July goth, 
and at midnight it was reported that negotiations had taken a favour- 
able turn, but that the subsidy which had been refused earlier in the 
evening had now been granted. In the early hours of Friday morning 
the Ministry of Labour issued the following Statement : 


** Following on a meeting of the Cabinet, at which full con- 
sideration was given to the whole of the circumstances surrounding 
the threatened dispute, the Prime Minister had further conversa- 
tions with the representatives of the miners and the owners. 

‘The miners’ representatives explained to the Prime Minister 
that it was their desire to co-operate in the inquiry proposed by 
the Prime Minister with a view to a full investigation into the 
methods of improving the produdtive efficiency of the industry 
for the purpose of BEEN its competitive power in world 
markets. 

‘“* They intimated that he felt it was not fair to require a 
reduction of wages with the present cost of living, before an 
attempt had been made by means of an inquiry to secure a con- 
tribution towards meeting the difficult situation with which the 
industry was confronted. 

“The Prime Minister announced that in the circumstances the 
Government were prepared to render assistance to the industry 
until the spring, by which time the inquiry would be completed. 

“The Prime Minister requested the coal-owners to suspend 
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their notices for a fortnight in order that the necessary discussions 
could proceed as to the way in which the temporary assistance 
could be afforded.” 


On August 1, the day on which work was to cease, the Prime 
Minister had a long consultation with the coal-owners, and he secured 
their acceptance of the suggested settlement, although they disliked 
the principle of the subsidy. They agreed to the suspension of notices | 
for a fortnight, during which time arrangements for the financial 
subvention by the State could be completed. When the Industrial 
Committee heard this settlement explained by the Prime Minister 
they despatched telegrams cancelling the embargo on coal transport, 
and a circular letter was sent to all affiliated unions, containing the 
Statement : ‘‘ The manifestation of solidarity which has been exhibited 
by all sections of the trade union movement is a striking portent for 
the future and marks an epoch in the history of the movement.” 

The terms of settlement were, therefore (1) an authoritative 
inquiry into the condition of the industry ; (2) temporary assistance 
by the State to maintain wages at a level not less than the minimum of 
1924; (3) suspension for two weeks by the owners of the notices 
terminating the 1924 wage agreement. They were briefly announced 
in the House of Commons on the night of July 31St, and Mr. Winston 
Churchill made the following Statement for the Treasury : 


“‘ The assistance to be given by the Government to the coal- 
mining industry will take the form of a subvention in aid of wages 
during the nine months, 18t August, 1925, to 18t May, 1926. 

** During this time the wages will be paid on the basis of the 
1924 agreement, but in any month in which wages calculated in 
accordance with the recognised ratio of division between wages 
and profits would be lower in any distri than the wages payable 
at the minimum percentage under that agreement the deficiency 
will be made up by the Exchequer. 

“ This follows the same lines as the wages subvention of 1921, 
but on this occasion it is Stipulated that in any month in which 
the eSimated average profit of a district in which subvention is 
payable would exceed 1s. 3d. a ton the excess will be used in 
reduction of the amount of the subvention. 

“It is impossible at present to forecast correCtly the cos 
involved to the Exchequer, as this mus depend upon the course 
of trade.” 


It was during these heated days of revolution in embryo that the 
Macmillan Court of Inquiry was announced. On July 13th of 1925 
the Ministry of Labour issued the announcement that under the 
Industrial Courts Act the Rt. Hon. H. P. Macmillan, K.C., Sir Josiah 
Stamp, and Mr. W. Sherwood, would constitute a Court of Inquiry 
to inquire into the causes and circumstances of the present dispute. The 
Miners’ Conference was then sitting at Scarborough, and it resolved 
that no Court of Inquiry would be accepted which had for its obje& 
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the ascertaining of whether miners’ wages should be reduced or hours 
extended, as such questions were fully discussed before the Buckmaster 
Inquiry of the previous year. Mr. Cook sent a telegram and a letter 
to the Minister of Labour to that effect, but adding an expression of 
willingness ‘‘ to meet the coal-owners in open conference so soon as 
they have withdrawn their proposals.” The Minister of Labour 
wired in reply that the Conference appeared to be under a misappre- 
hension as to the objects of the Court of Inquiry, which were defined 
as “an inquiry into the causes and circumstances of the threatened 
dispute in the coal-mining industry with a view to the presentation of 
a Report to Parliament so that the facts and circumstances surrounding 
the threatened dispute might be made known.” The Federation 
remained proof against any blandishment or assurance, and main- 
tained its boycott of the ill-Starred Court, which began its brief career 
on July goth. Its Report was presented within seven days, the con- 
clusions being in brief : 


““ We are satisfied on one point, that the workers are justified 
in claiming that any wages agreement which they can be asked to 
accept should provide for a minimum wage. What that minimum 
should be is a matter for negotiation between the parties. 

“We do not think that a method of fixing wages, which 
allows of their indefinite diminution, can be regarded as satis- 
factory. It may be said that when under such a system the wages 
fall too low the worker can decline to continue to give his 
labour, but the absence of any basis of security is the feature which 
renders unacceptable a scheme which provides for unlimited 
variations downwards, subject only to the mitigation by unspecified 
subsistence allowances, with the result that until the minimum 
subsistence allowance level is reached for every worker in each 
district the process of diminishing wages could continue to proceed. 

‘** The claim that wages must be a first charge on the proceeds 
of industry is a contentious and ambiguous one. If the meaning 
be that wages at some agreed minimum rate mutt in practice be a 
charge before profits are taken, we concur in that view. 

“We venture to think that there is considerable room for 
improving the efficiency of the industry as a whole, and in this way 
affording some aid to its economic position. Further collective 
action on the part of collieries, for example, would enable facilities 
and resources to be used in common to greater advantage and 
would promote economical working. 

“Tt is also for consideration whether the industry should 
remain in isolation, or whether by its co-operation with other 
enterprises better results might not be obtained. 

“The increased cost of the transport and shipment of coal is 
another factor meriting investigation. The improvement of the 
difribution of coal, while not entering directly into the present 
question, has an important indire& bearing upon it, for it would 
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result in lowering the price to all classes of consumers, and might 
have a considerable effect in Stimulating demand. 

“One general conclusion has been forced upon us by our 
investigation. The present crisis in the industry, unlike other 
crises which have arisen in the past, is to a large extent the creation 
of neither party to the dispute. It has arisen in the main from 
without, and is due to causes not within the control of either party. 

‘* ‘These causes are to be found in the operation of national and 
international disturbances and dislocations, which are the inevitable 
sequel of the economic upheaval due to the war. They are causes 
which may continue to operate for a considerable time to come. 
In such a crisis it is perhaps not unnatural that each party should 
seek to transfer to the other as much as possible of the consequences 
of the common calamity. 

** But just because the calamity is a common one, not primarily 
due to the fault of either, we venture to think that in taking com- 
mon counsel together the parties are most likely to find a means 
of averting its worst consequences.” 


The State subvention proved a costly process of calming the 
troubled waters during the next nine months, while the Samuel 
Commission made the most exhausting survey of the industry that 
any Commission had ever undertaken. 

The cost was indeed variously estimated as ranging from £7,000,000, 
and in a speech on January 20th at Leeds the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said that in his opinion the total cos of the subvention 
would be in the neighbourhood of £21,000,000._ On June goth of 
1926 it was Stated in the House of Commons that the total cost of the 
subvention would prove to be £23,300,000. On Augu& 4th an 
EStimate was presented to the House as to the distribution of the 
subvention from August 1&t of 1925 to April goth of 1926 in the follow- 
ing terms : 


rf 

Scotland . . : : : ; : : 3,650,000 
Northumberland . : : é : : : 1,656,000 
Durham. , ° : : , : : 4,163,000 
S. Wales and Mon. . ; : : 3 : 6,466,000 
Yorks, Notts, Derbysh., Leices., Cannock Chase, and 

Warwick : ‘ , : : , : 3,811,000 
Lancs, N. Staffs, and Cheshire ; ‘ ‘ ' 2,314,000 
N. Wales : , ; ‘ ‘ , ‘ 418,000 
S. Staffs and Salop_. : : ‘ ‘ : 227,000 
Cumberland : ’ : ; ; : : 389,000 
Bristol : : : : . : . 35,000 
Forest of Dean . ‘ : ; : . : 143,000 
Somerset 33,000 
Kent . 45,000 


Total . —£23,350,000 
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The Royal Commission—Case for the Miners’ Federation—Case for the 
Mining Association—The Hours Controversy—Prime Minister’s Fourteen 
Points—Reception of the Report—The Miners’ Slogan—Strenuous Efforts 
Sor Peace—Owners’ Last Offers—General Council’s Attitude—The Red 
International—Last Letters Exchanged—The Strike Declared. 


THE Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925) consisted of Sir 
Herbert Louis Samuel, General Sir Herbert Alexander Lawrence, 
Sir William Henry Beveridge, and Mr. Kenneth Lee. They were 
appointed on September 5th, and their terms of reference were : 


“To inquire into and report upon the economic position of 
the Coal Industry and the conditions affecting it, and to make any 
recommendations for the improvement thereof.” 


Thirty-three public sittings were held and 76 witnesses were 
examined. Masses of information and data were laid before the 
Commission, and 42 mines were inspected especially on its behalf, 
being mines selected by the Miners’ Federation as offering special 
grounds for complaint. The Commission itself visited 25 mines in 
Scotland, Lancashire, Yorkshire, and South Wales. The Report, 
published on March 10, 1926, was a most comprehensive volume of 
294 pages, and offered for sale at threepence it proved the year’s 
“ best seller.” Because of that and the further fact that its recom- 
mendations passed out of practical politics after three months of lively 
discussion, it is not proposed to devote a great deal of space in this 
volume to the Report. The subvention had deferred the crisis of this 
Struggle for mastery, and the Commission proved unable to avert it. 
The history and nature of the mining problem were defined with 
extraordinary ability, and the whole research of the Commission 
bore the hall-mark of thoroughness. It would be impossible for any 
Commission, even of archangels, to present a Report on coal that 

\ would be acceptable to all parties at once. Both the Mining Associa- 
tion and the Miners’ Federation agreed with parts of it and dissented 
from parts of it ; but while the former offered to accept the parts they 
_ disapproved of, in the interests of peace, the latter refused to accept 
| them, actuated, it must be confessed, by their own extremists in the 
| interests of war. 

The Miners’ Federation took full advantage of the Royal Com- 
mission for propaganda purposes. Their evidence was the joint 
effort of the Federation, the Labour Party, and the General Council. 
Mr. R. H. Tawney, Fellow of Balliol, ex-member of the Sankey 
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Commission and Guild Socialist, was their chief witness (January 14th) 
and nationalisation was their plea. In brief, they advised that the 
ownership of the minerals and the collieries themselves should be 
acquired by the State, that a Power and Transport Commission of six 
experts should be set up, to take the place of the Electricity Com- 
missioners. ‘This new Commission, they suggested, should be attached 
to the Board of Trade and should have the following duties : 


(a) To survey the problems of power and transport develop- 
ment as regards both needs and possibilities. 

(6) To undertake and administer the inter-connection of 
generating Stations and the trunk line transmission of power. 

(c) To lay down conditions governing power and transport 
undertakings, both public and private. . 

(d) To co-operate with the Department of Industrial and 
Scientific Research in the promotion of research into power pro- 
duction and coal by-produéts and kindred questions. 

(e) To undertake or to arrange for the commercial application 
of the results of research into power and transport problems. 


In addition, the Power and Transport Commission would form 
the final authority to determine the larger question of policy relating 
to the coal industry. 

Other bodies to be set up would have included (1) a National 
Coal and Power Production Council ; (2) Provincial Councils ; (3) 
Pit and Works Committees, and (4) Consumers’ Councils. All coal 
wagons would be pooled. For the export trade there would be a 
single authority operating under a definite limitation of the rate of 
dividend. To finance the nationalisation proposals, it was suggested 
that the Government should issue Stock to each vendor in such amounts 
as would, if sold at current market prices, produce a sum equal to the 
value of his property. For the capital expenditure required by these 
proposals for a unified power and coal industry under public control 
it was suggested that it would be necessary to issue a special National 
Coal Development Loan carrying a Government guarantee redeemable 
at a fixed date by a sinking fund, with some elasticity in the arrange- 
ments for redemption payments, so as to prevent the industry being 
overburdened at the outset by heavy charges. The scheme involved : 


Unification of the mining indu&try. 

“Integration ”’ of coal producing and coal treatment. 

National organisation of coal distribution. 

Representation of workers in administration and control of 
the industry. 


In discussing the Federation’s scheme for nationalisation the 
Commission said : 


“ We are not satisfied that the scheme proposed to us is work- 
able, or that it offers a clear social gain. We perceive in it grave 
economic dangers, and we find no advantages that cannot be 
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obtained as readily, or more readily, in other ways. We con- 
template, accordingly, the continuance of the industry under 


private enterprise, but we make a number of proposals for its 
reorganisation.” 


The case of the Mining Association was presented on January rath. 
It ran to eighty printed foolscap pages, and it was submitted by 
Mr. Evan Williams (President) and Mr. W. A. Lee (Secretary). Mr. 
Evan Williams told the Commission that it was absolutely hopeless 
to maintain the coal industry, except on a very reduced scale, under 
the seven hour day. The return to the eight hour day was the 
“concrete, certain element’ which could be introduced to improve 
the position, and he calculated that the reduction in the cost of pro- 
duction which would be procured by a reversion to the hours operating 
before 1919 would reach amounts varying in the di&ri@s from 1s. to 
gs. a ton. The owners’ case emphasised also the vital necessity of 
restoring to the districts the complete autonomy which they possessed 
before the war in regulating their wage arrangements and conditions 
of employment. They defined nationalisation as a proposal detri- 
mental to the State as well as to the industry. Charges of inefficiency 
in management could not be substantiated, and were described as a 
slander upon the indusiry. They declared that in point of efficiency 
it compared favourably with the coal industry of any country, or of 
any other industry in this country.. They attributed the origin of these 
charges of inefficiency to the necessities of the political campaign for 
nationalisation. The following points were made in the evidence : 

The policy of grouping on a voluntary basis has been and will be 
pursued. Size did not determine efficiency, and compulsion would 
be fatal to efficient grouping. 

Nationalisation of royalities is a political question with no possi- 
bility of help to the industry, but with Strong possibility of injury. 

Strained relations between employers and employed were not due 
to the attitude of the Association or its members. National settle- 
ments, they said, were inimical to the local realisation of identity of 
interest in the industry. ‘The return to district negotiations would 
foster the sense of local pride and common interest, and would lead 
to a betterment of relations between employers and employed. 

Output depended upon demand, which economic circumstances 
alone could regulate. The British coal trade depended upon special- 
isation, and specified coals would lose their identity under “ grading.” 
The result of that would be to lessen the known available market for 
its own produéts upon which each colliery has to depend, and would 
therefore tend to irregularity of output and of employment. 

Coming to the remedies applicable to the State of the industry, the 
Mining Association urged the return of that complete autonomy to 
the distri€ts which they possessed before the war for regulating wage 
arrangements and conditions of employment. In every district the 
existing costs of production exceeded the level of prices obtained, and 
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the conclusion drawn from exhaustive examination of faGs was that 
there remained, in most districts, a difference between coéts and prices 
which could only be eliminated by a reduction of wage costs. With 
remarkable acumen, although the forecast was questioned at the time, 
the owners calculated that the highe& return which could be con- 
templated in the near future was a general level of coal prices 20 per 
cent above that of 1913, or approximately 40 per cent above the level 
over the five years 1909-1913, it being assumed that the charges for 
export and incidental services which the coal had to bear between 
the pit and the point of consumption would remain constant. 

If the railway wages bill were reduced by an amount which would 
Still leave railway workers with a percentage increase of wages over 
those of 1913 not less than the present average percentage increase 
in mine workers’ money earnings—namely, 61 per cent—all rates on 
mineral and goods traffic could be reduced by 25 per cent. The 
present average railway rate on coal is 3s. 7d. per ton, an increase of 
83 per cent above 1913. 

The maintenance of railway, coal tipping, and dock charges on 
coal traffic at their existing high level, in order to maintain the wages 
of railway and dock workers at a level entirely out of relation with that 
which is possible in the great producing indu&tries, is an injustice to 
workers in those industries which calls for an immediate remedy. 
The. existence of high railway charges affords evidence that the 
sanguine prophecies of increased efficiency and service to the consumer, 
which it is said mus flow from compulsory amalgamation, has not 
been fulfilled in pra¢tice. 

Among the items in the co& of produétion over which the coal- 
owners have no control, the following were given in comparison with 
the year 1913: 


May to July 
1913 1925 
Per ton Per ton 
disposable disposable 
d. d. d. d. 
Royalties . : : 5°97 6°33 
Welfare Levy . oa Se I-10 
Unemployment Insurance — 227 
Health Insurance . - 0°93 I-19 
Workmen’s Compensation 1-25 3°54 
Local Rates . : . “186 4°63 
eee, 4°04 es ETS 
Totals. 1o-o1d. Is. 7-06d. 


In regard to local rates, it was Stated that the increase of practically 
150 per cent was largely due to increased expenditure on public 
services mainly of the kind usually described as “ social services ” 
among which increased Poor Law relief due to employment is promi- 
nent. It is also partly due to the high rates of increase of wages to 
employees of public authorities. 
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The gap between the exiSting co& of produétion and the world 
price could only be substantially bridged by a return to longer working 
hours. On this point, from which the Commission dissented in their 
Report, the Statement of the Mining Association proceeded : 


“It is Strongly urged that the first &ep to be taken in any 
sound policy of restoration is a return to the hours of work in 
operation prior to 1919. 

*““ Whether this is to be regretted or not from a social stand- 
point might be a matter of opinion, but hours of work are not 
finally determined by theories as to social conditions that ought to 
obtain in any country. Standards of living must re& upon stable 
economic conditions. They are determined by the volume of 
trade, security of employment, and the amount of the earnings 
that the worker could take home at the end of the week, and their 
purchasing power. In the last resort the number of hours to be 
worked is a matter of individual and national necessity. 

** A return to longer hours of work will not of itself entirely 
meet the situation, but it supplies a necessary, ready, and self- 
evident part-solution which no other proposed remedy provides. 
Such a return to the longer working day would at once confer 
all-round advantages. It would benefit the worker by securing 
for him a larger volume of trade, steadier employment, and larger 
earnings than are possible if the existing conditions continue. It 
would assist towards the industry being placed upon a sound 
financial basis, which is much more to the advantage of the worker 
than he generally realises. Further, it would be of enormous 
advantage to the country as a whole in stimulating the consumption 
of coal in the large dependent industries and in steadily increasing 
the volume of our-foreign trade upon which the prosperity of the 
community so vitally depends. 

** The view of the Mining Association is that there is and can 
be no royal road to recovery in this matter. An extension of hours 
is the only one which offers an immediate, certain, and substantial 
measure of relief. 

** On the subject of the necessity for reduction in wage costs, it 
was stated that it was utterly impossible to deal with it on a national 
footing, for the problem is one which calls for an intimate know- 
ledge of local conditions on the part of the negotiating bodies. 
It further requires that they should not be fettered by conditions 
imposed nationally and incompatible with those local conditions. 

“The colliery-owners are as fully mindful as any other class 
of citizens of the desirability of maintaining the remuneration for 
labour at as high a level as is possible and is consistent with 
economic factors from which there is no escape.” 


The memorandum deprecated the Government Subvention of 
August last as a capitulation to the demands of the Miners’ Federation. 
Although there had been no return to the capital in the industry in 
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the aggregate since April, 1924, the Association reiterated its Srong 
objection to “‘ doles from the Exchequer to bolster up uneconomic rates 
of wages and conditions of employment.” Freedom from political 
interference in the economic sphere was a condition essential to the 
health of the industry, and the Association trusted that the subvention 
would be removed at the earliest. 

An elaborate table of coSts accompanied the colliery owners’ 
memorandum and contained estimated reductions following upon a 
reversion to pre-1g919 hours of work and “ possible other savings.” 


Possible other 
Savings 


Estimated Reduc- Reduction Reduc- 
tion of Costs in other tion in 
through reversion Costs Railway 

to pre-1919 hours (10 per Rates 

of work cent of and 

per ton disposable Oct.1925 Dock 
District Wages Other Costs figure) Charges. 
$s d. da. d. Seed 
Scotland | ray £5. 3°00 560 Ge 
Northumberland I 4°00 2-00 5°74 0 9 
Durham < tie 6-06 1-00 6-46 OG 
S. Walesand Mon.. 2 7°45 4°61 7°37 0 9 
S. Yorks T1935 3°25 4°76 I Oo 
W. Yorks I 9:00 5°50 560 L) 6 
INOttS 2% I -3°00 I-00 4°62 ee: 
Midlands I 7:00 2°87 4°59 ae 
S. Derby ; T>~-$*00 5°00 3°80 ie 
Cannock Chase sl or MBER G 5:00 3°94 146 
Leicester ‘ SELB WG-06 3°00 4°52 138 
Warwick I 10°50 3°00 4.00 1 ees 
Lancs and Ches. T 4*86 4°59 6-66 0 9 
N. Staffs. 2 0-00 6-00 6-80 O28 
N. Wales 2 6:00 I-00 4°94. 0 9 
Cumberland . rr iGrar 5°23 7°60 Org 
Bristol ‘ 2 0:00 6-00 8-29 o 9g 
Forest of Dean 2 2-00 6:70 6-80 0 9g 
Somerset O II:00 1°50 y oe 0 9 


Those, briefly Stated, were the policies of the two parties most 
closely concerned. One was nebulous and intangible, the other was 
practical, but its remedies were distasteful to the Miners’ Federation. 

The Report of the Samuel Commission appeared on March roth, 
and its chief recommendations are summarised in Appendix V. This 
interesting document on coal proved to be the “ best seller ”? of the 
publishing year, and it continues to sell. As it is always available at 
a nominal price I am disposing of it summarily in this history, in order 


that space may be devoted to subsequent events which are not so 
adequately recorded. 
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At a delegate conference of the Miners’ Federation held on March 
igth, the Samuel Report was discussed, and promptly referred to the 
districts, to give members an opportunity of understanding the recom- 
mendations. Signs of dissent from the recommendations made were 
soon conspicuous, especially from the Secretary of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion. Speaking in South Wales on March 14th he said the public 
must not expect further sacrifices from the mining community, and it 
was for the Government or the owners to make the next move. 
“There are many good things in the Commission’s Report, but there 
are also many bad things—the reduction in wages and a variable 
district minimum.” Mr. Cook told his Cardiff audience that “ this 
is not going to be a mere wages Struggle,” and that “ any attempt to 
compromise now would damn our ultimate objective.” 

On March 24th the Prime Minister met representatives of the 
owners and of the miners and informed them that the Government 
would be prepared to undertake such measures as might be required 
of the State to give effect to the recommendations of the Report, 
provided that those engaged in the industry would agree to accept 
those recommendations and carry on the industry on that basis. He 
also Stated that though the subsidy which had been granted to the 
industry would cease on April goth, he would be willing, provided an 
agreement could be reached by May 18, to consider the question of 
temporary assistance in order to ease the position in certain districts, 
where considerable sacrifices would be required. The following list 
of the recommendations of the Report involving Government a¢tion 
was issued after the meeting : 


1. Further assistance by Government in the investigation of 
processes of low-temperature carbonisation. 


2. Establishment of a National Fuel and Power Council. 


3. Provision for research to be largely extended by the industry 
with the support of the State. 

4. The promotion of desirable amalgamations by provision 
for compulsory transfer of interests under existing leases where 
desirable amalgamations are prevented by the dissent of some of 
the parties or their unreasonable claims. 

5. The State purchase of royalties. 

6. Provision for a contribution to the Welfare Fund from 
royalties. 

7. The granting of power to local authorities to engage in the 
retail sale of coal. 

8. The eStablishment of a Standing Joint Committee of the 
Ministry of Transport and Mines Department to promote measures 
to secure the adoption of larger mineral wagons on the railways 
and a greater concentration of ownership of wagons. 

g. Statutory provision for profit-sharing schemes providing for 
the diSribution to workmen of shares in coal-mining undertakings. 
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10. Provision for such modification in the law governing hours 
of labour as the owners and men might agree. 

11. Provision by the Government of facilities for the transfer 
of displaced labour and the provision of funds for this purpose. 

12, Consideration of the regulations governing the qualifica- 
tions of mine managers. 

13. Provision for compulsory pit-head baths to be financed 
from the Welfare Fund. 


14. The eStablishment of Joint Pit Committees.? 


After a busy week of joint meetings the owners issued on April 2nd 
a Statement of their attitude towards the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission. In this they Stated that while they could not but 
regret that on a number of points the Commission had not seen their 
way to agree with the views expressed by them, they had been in- 
fluenced in coming to their conclusions on the Report by the urgent 
necessity of arriving at a peaceful solution of the problem of the 
coal industry on a basis which would enable owners and workmen 
to co-operate in an effort to secure the be&t possible results for all 
concerned. 

“The owners have further been influenced,” says the Statement, 
“by the fact that the Government have declared themselves prepared 
to adopt measures which are distasteful to them in an endeavour to 
secure a settlement by agreement on the lines of the Report of the 
Royal Commission. So far as the recommendations of the Commission 
which call for action by the Government are concerned, the Govern- 
ment have intimated that if an agreement is reached between the 
parties on the lines of the Report by April goth they will take the 
necessary legislative or administrative action to give effe@ to them. 
While, therefore, the owners, like the Government, regard some of 
these measures as unsound in principle, they take note of the Govern- 
ment statement and will conform to such measures as Parliament 
may enact.” 


“So far as the recommendations of the Commission which call 
for action by the owners are concerned, the following statement 
of their attitude in regard to various recommendations will show 
that whatever may be their views on a number of expressions of 
opinion in the Report, they have approached the matter with 
open minds, and that it is their sincere desire to do their utmost 
to give effect to the objects aimed at in the recommendations, if a 
settlement by agreement can thereby be effected.” 


The “ following Statement” referred to consisted of a detailed 
enumeration of the recommendations of the Commission, accom- 
panied by the decision of the Mining Association thereon. Sum- 
marised, these decisions were as follows : 


* The Ministry of Labour Gazette, August, 1926. 


& 
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While it is in the beS interests of the industry that negotiations 


should in future be conduéted on a purely disri& basis, they would 


accept the recommendation of discussions on a national scale with 
the Miners’ Federation. It seemed a reasonable course for such a 
national conference to refer the question of minimum percentage and 
such other matters as they think appropriate to distri associations 
to frame proposals. Those proposals would be submitted to a national 
conference for approval. They proposed, therefore, that the two sides 
should proceed at once to consider the general principles to be incor- 
porated in the agreement, which would include the ratio between 
profits and wages, the details of the methods of ascertainment, and the 
definition of proceeds, and of the items of costs of production. They 
further accept the principle of a minimum percentage on basis rates 
in each distri, and propose that the amount of this percentage, and 
also (as hitherto) the amount of subsistence wages for the lower paid 
men should be referred to the distri associations. They are prepared 
to agree that the amounts of the minimum percentages settled in the 
various districts should be submitted to the national conference for 
approval. 

Nationalisation of the mineral was defined as a question for 
Parliament to decide, and not one that arose between owners and 
workmen. 

Any general measure of compulsory amalgamation would be 
mischievous, and the best results are to be obtained where the initiative 
comes from the undertakings concerned. The owners note that the 
recommendation which the Commission make as to legislation is 
dealt with in the Government’s declaration. 

The owners would welcome any assistance which the proposed 
National Fuel and Power Committee might render, and approved 
the principle of extended research, in which matter they would welcome 
the assistance of the workmen... In regard to the formation of co- 
operative selling agencies, the owners undertook to recommend to the 
diSrifts for immediate and careful consideration any means which 
were found practicable for obtaining the best prices possible. On the 
recommendation of an official syStem of sampling and analysis of coal, 
with a view to encouraging selling on specification and guarantee, the 
owners said they would welcome any assistance from the Government 
in that respect. 

The Commissioners had Stated their opinion that the principle on 
which recent wage agreements had been based was sound, but amend- 
ments were needed in the method of ascertaining the proceeds of the 
industry for the fixing of wages. The owners offered thereupon to 
consider with the workmen the devising of machinery for the settle- 
ment of transfer prices which would leave no possible ground for 
doubt as to their fairness. They further offered joint consideration 
of the suggestions made by the Commission relating to certain details 
of costs of production other than wages. 

When the Commissioners held that the seven hours day, entailing 


P 
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an average of 74 hours underground, should not be extended, the 
owners replied : 


“‘ While remaining convinced that a return to longer working 
hours is imperative to restore prosperity to the industry, in face 
of the emphatic declaration of the miners’ representatives that 
they will not entertain any suggestion in this dire¢tion, the owners 
are anxious to consider with the miners the recommendations of 
the Commission that the definition of working time should be by 
the week instead of by the day, and that greater flexibility may be 
providéd in the working hours.” 

“The owners accept the recommendation of the Commission 
in regard to multiple shifts.” 


The owners were prepared to agree also that pit committees shall 
be set up voluntarily at each pit, and that the constitution and functions 
of the committee shall be arranged nationally between them and the 
miners’ representatives. ; 

The Statement in general terms expressed the owners’ willingness 
to conform to such measures as Parliament might exa¢t, and a desire 
to do their utmost to give effect to the objects aimed at, if a settlement 
by agreement could thereby be reached. We had then, a month 
before the Strike began, a sound foundation for a durable peace, based 
upon the Government’s offer of fourteen points, and the owners’ 
undertakings quoted above. The Miners’ Federation allowed a 
golden opportunity to slip. After its executive had met with the owners 
on March 318t and April 18, its officials issued a Statement which 
said : 

** The refusal of the owners to consider the fixation of a national 
minimum percentage, and their insistence upon all wages being 
the concern of the distri€ts themselves, has constituted an almost 
unsurmountable obstacle to an amicable settlement. In the 
absence of any definite proposals for a minimum percentage we 
have therefore to assume that the position of the coal-owners is 
as was Stated by them in July of las year. This being so, the 
consequential wage reductions would vary from Is. per day in 
the best to over 5s. per day in the worst diStri&t. Notwithstanding 
its disappointment, the Miners’ Federation will continue to give 
most careful consideration to the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission. It will consult its constituent bodies, and is earnestly 
desirous of an equitable settlement, but with the present inadequate 
wages of mine-workers it cannot be expected to consent to any 
further lowering thereof, or to the limitation of the functions of 


the National Board or to the abolition of the national minimum 
percentage.” 


Instead of seeking to adjust any grievances, or endeavouring to 
get at district percentages, the Miners’ Federation resorted to the 
Industrial Committee of the Trades Union Congress, and thereby 


COINING A SLOGAN aa7> 
hardened the differences. After such a joint meeting on March 2 5th, 
this Committee reaffirmed its previous declaration to support the 
miners. They met jointly again on April 8th, and after a further 
discussion again informed the Press and the world at large that 
“ this Committee reaffirms its previous declarations in support of the 
miners’ efforts to obtain an equitable settlement of outstanding 


difficulties.’ A difference was to be observed in an additional 
paragraph : 


“This committee is of opinion that negotiations between the 
Mining Association and the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain 
should be continued without delay, in order to obtain a clear 
understanding with regard to the Report of the Royal Com- 


mission, and to reduce points of difference to the smalles possible 
dimensions.” 


That mild hint to ‘“‘ beware of entrance to a quarrel”? was sent 
to the miners’ leaders for submission to a delegate conference being 
held on the following day, April gth. That conference declared : 


(a) That no assent be given to any proposal for increasing the 
length of the working day : 

(b) That the principle of a national wage agreement with a 
national minimum percentage be firmly adhered to : 

(c) ‘That inasmuch as wages are already too low, we cannot 
assent to any proposals for reducing wages. 


These recommendations were remitted to the distriéts for their 
immediate consideration and decision, after which procedure a 
further delegate conference was to give a final decision. 

Now, the Commission had reported that “ disaster is impending 
over the industry,”’ and had dealt with the wage problem as gently as 
possible. Its Report said (p. 228) : 


‘* We see no escape from the giving up of this minimum of 1924. 
That does not mean simply a return to the minimum of 1921, 
i.e. a uniform reduction of 10 per cent on the present minimum 
percentage. In some diSstri¢ts less may be needed, in others more. 
It will be for the mine-owners and the miners to carry out by 
negotiation the necessary downward revision of distri€ét minimum.” 


Having defined certain considerations which should govern these 
downward revisions the Report added (p. 229) : 


‘* What we contemplate is not a downward lowering of wage 
Sandards but a temporary sacrifice by the men in the industry, 
other than the worst paid, in order to avoid the possible unem- 
ployment of hundreds of thousands of them. Whatever sacrifice 
they can reasonably be called upon to make cannot avoid the 

_ need for heavy sacrifices by the mine-owners. 
* It is felt, we know, by many of the men that they ought not 
to be called on for any sacrifice. They are not responsible, it is 
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said, for the conduét or for the plight of the industry. We accept 
this view, in so far as we regard the main causes of the present 
difficulties as economic ones—events and movements in the world 
outside Great Britain. But it is fair to point out that one factor |) 
in the costs of production is the shorter working day won by the _ 
miners in 1919.” 


The Report added that in the situation immediately confronting 
the industry, the reduction might bring real wages below the pro- 
portionate cost of living level, but that could not be avoided, except 
by making the industry a burden on the rest of the community or by 
returning to a longer working day. 

It seemed essential to a proper understanding of the opposing 
positions to introduce that quotation at that point, for the owners 
urged and pressed an extra hour’s work as the easieSt solution in 
mitigation of the impending wage drops. The miners, despite danger- 
signs all along the road, went headlong to refusal of any concession. 


Not a penny off the pay, 
Not a second on the day, 


was the slogan flaunted everywhere. They refused the extra hour : 
they refused any wage reduction and angled for a position of security 
on the expansive basis of State finance. 


“On 13th April there was a further meeting between repre- 
sentatives of the owners and the miners at which the miners 
presented a Statement setting forth their attitude towards various 
recommendations in the Report. They welcomed ‘the statement 
of the Commission that all practicable means for improving the 
organisation of the industry must be adopted as speedily as 
possible. They have asked both the Government and the Owners 
that schemes or plans to this effect shall be laid before them, but 
have so far received no definite answer.’ As regards the making 
of a new Wages Agreement they Stated that ‘ the Miners entirely 
disagreed with the suggestion that the minimum percentage should 
be settled in the districts,’ and their views in so far accorded with 
those of the Commission. But they considered that ‘no useful 
purpose would be served by referring the question to the distri@s 
to frame proposals, as, in their view, the national bodies are fully 
competent to deal with the matter on a uniform basis and should 
do so without delay.’ As regards amalgamations, they thought 
the recommendations of the Commission ‘ not sufficiently definite 
in character to achieve the object aimed at.’ Otherwise they were 
largely in agreement with the recommendations ; and as regards 
other main points under discussion their attitude was that ex- 
pressed in the resolutions quoted above.”! 


The Prime Minister on April 15th met the executive of the Miners’ 
Federation and was informed that a deadlock had been reached. 
1 From The Ministry of Labour Gazette. 
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From that date until May end, when negotiations ceased because 
the miners were out and the general strike was imminent, the Prime 
Minister remained in close association with both parties. The dead- 
lock was openly declared, and made all too obvious, by a meeting of 
the miners’ executive and the Central Committee of the Mining 
Association on April 16th. The owners then announced their in- 
tention to proceed at once in the various districts to invite the miners’ 
representatives to meet them for the purpose of considering the 
amounts of the minimum percentages on basis rates and of subsistence 
wages. 

The InduStrial Committee of the T.U.C. received this information 
on the following day, and issued a resolution of protest “‘ agains the 
action of the mine-owners in abandoning national negotiations and 
in attempting to open negotiations with the districts.” The Com- 
mittee also reiterated its previous declarations “‘ to render the miners 
the fullest support in resisting the degradation of their Standard of 
life, and in obtaining an equitable settlement of the case with regard 
to wages, hours, and national agreements.” 

Meantime the Prime Minister had secured a further meeting 
between representatives of owners and miners on April 22nd, which 
only resulted in a breakdown once more, although the owners on 
that date offered the text of a draft national agreement which em- 
bodied the high-water mark of the year. It began in this way : 


1. A National Board shall be constituted consisting in equal 
numbers of persons chosen by the Mining Association of Great 
Britain and persons chosen by the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain. There shall also be eStablished District Boards, consisting 
in equal numbers of persons representing owners and workmen in 
each district. 

The National and District Boards shall draw up their own 
rules of procedure, which shall include a provision for the appoint- 
ment of an independent chairman for each Board. 

2. The wages payable in each distri€t during any period shall 
be expressed in the form of a percentage of the basis rates then 
prevailing, and shall be periodically adjusted in accordance with 
the results of the industry as ascertained in such district. 

3. The amount of the percentage to be paid in each district 
during any period shall be determined by the results of the industry 
in that distri@ during a previous period (hereinafter called the 
period of ascertainment), as ascertained by returns to be made by 
the owners, checked by joint test audit of the owners’ books carried 
out by independent accountants appointed by each side ; provided 
that the aforesaid percentage shall in no case be less than the 
minimum percentage established under Clause 5 hereof. In the 
case of Scotland the words ‘basis rates’ in paragraph 2 and 
subsequent paragraphs mean the 1888 basis. 

4. Subjeé to the provisions of Clause 7 hereof, in order to 
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determine the percentage payable in each district, in accordance 
with paragraph 3, 87 per cent of the difference between the 
proceeds and the coét of production other than wages in the distridt 
during the period of ascertainment shall be taken; from the 
amount so determined shall be deducted the amount paid during 
the like period as allowances under Clause 6, and the balance 
so remaining shall be expressed as a percentage of the wages paid 
at basis rates during the period of ascertainment. 

5. In every district there shall be eStablished for the duration 
of this Agreement a minimum percentage of the district basis rates. 
Such percentage shall be considered forthwith in each distridt, 
and when agreed in the respective districts, shall be brought before 
a conference of the Central Committee of the Mining Association 
of Great Britain and the Executive Committee of the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain for approval. When so approved the 
percentages shall be scheduled to this Agreement. 


A priceless opportunity for seizing excellent terms was allowed to 
slip. Again the Industrial Council went to Mr. Baldwin, and he got 
the two parties together again on April 23rd. Mr. Evan Williams 
indicated the serious reductions that were inevitable under the seven 
hours day, and a negotiating committee of nine for each side was 
appointed. Separate meetings and joint meetings alike failed to 
secure progress, for in the background there always reverberated the 
slogan: “‘ Not a penny off, not a minute on.” As an indication of 
how hopeless such an attitude was in such a crisis, the table given 
below illustrates the minimum guaranteed under the terms of 1924, 
and maintained to date by the subvention in comparison with the 
percentage which it was economically possible for the industry to pay 
out of the actual proceeds. 


Minimum Justified by Actual 
under ’24 Proceeds of the Industry 
Agreement March, ’26. Apl., ’26. 

Scotland . ; : : 133°33 “76 : 
Northumberland , ‘ rane Boe a 
Durham . , ‘ . 110-00 36-29 35°76 
S. Wales and Mon. . ‘ 42°22 —00:36 —1°20 
E. Federated Area . , 46-66 37°64 39°91 
Lancs., Chesh., and N. Staffs. 46-66 29°70 28-83 
N. Wales ‘ : 4 46-66 7°10 5°27 
S. Staffs and Salop . : 46-66 I4c1l 17°25 


South Wales, as indicated by the table, had been in a State of 
deficit since December, and Kent, the Forest of Dean, and Somerset 
were also on earning capacity below the minimum. 

At the close of the discussions on April 22nd, the Mining Associa- 
tion issued a Statement which contained the following : 


“ Despite the definite finding of the Royal Commission that 
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the widely varying conditions in the different diftri@s make a 
uniform national minimum percentage on basis rates impossible, 
the Miners’ Federation refused to proceed to the discussion of the 
draft agreement because it did not provide for a uniform national 
minimum percentage. 

“The workmen’s side asked for particulars of the minimum 
percentages which the owners propose to offer in the different 
districts, and Mr. Evan Williams promised that copies of the terms 
which the district coal-owners’ associations had forwarded to the 
Mining Association for its information would be sent to the Miners’ 
Federation at once for their information. At the same time he 
pointed out that the negotiations on these (as also on the questions 
of subsistence wages and of the percentages at present payable to 
pieceworkers, in respect of the reduction of hours which were also 
mentioned in the course of the discussion) could only be conducted 
in the districts, but that all negotiations seemed to be precluded 
by the continued refusal of the workmen’s side to consider any 
reduction in wages at all.” 


The Red International of Trade Unions became very interested, 


and its general secretary, M. Losovsky, issued a message from Moscow 
on April 17th, to the Amsterdam International Federation of Trade 
Unions, stating that: ‘‘ We are all intereSted in the miners of Great 
Britain defeating the assaults of the owners and the Royal Commission 
on their wages and working conditions.” Notices had in the mean- 
time been posted at the collieries, and the following tables indicate 
the meaning of the wage proposals made. The first table shows the 
dig&ri@ minimum percentages on basis rates which obtained in April, 


and those proposed for May : 


April Proposed 
percentage percentage 
Eastern Area (except S. Derby) . 46-67 32 
Northumberland : : . 100 50 
Durham . ; , F agen 78) 53°49 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and North 
Staffs. 2 ‘ : : 46°67 25 
Forest of Dean . : : ‘ 80 55°25 
South Staffs, Salop, and Worces- 
tershire . : : ; 46-67 20 
Scotland . : : bs ; 133°93 87°5 
South Wales. ‘ : ; Agra 5 
North Wales. ‘ ; ‘ 46:67 20 
South Derbyshire 4 : i 46:67 30 


Cumberland . ‘ : 44°44 10 


Figures for Somerset and Kent were not included in the district 


li&s given to the miners. 


The percentage reductions proposed in the minimum wage rates 


were based in some distri&ts on the 1914 wage, and in other districts 
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on a pre-war basic wage. The following were the percentage of gross 
reductions from existing wages : 
Gross Reduction 


per cent. 

Scotland . i : : : ; : 196 
Eastern Area (Yorks, Notts, Derby, Leicester, 

Warwickshire, Cannock Chase) ‘ ; 10 
South Wales and Monmouth : ‘ ‘ 26 
Northumberland : : j ‘ ; 25 
Durham . ‘ : : ‘ ’ i 28-25 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and North Staffs . : 14° 7 
Bristol , : ; ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ 13°75 
Forest of Dean . ‘ ‘ : : : 13°75 


In the last week of Strenuous efforts to avert a national calamity, 
meetings succeeded each other with rapidity all day long. Beginning 
at ten o’clock in the morning, a series of a dozen distiné& engagements 
would move in succession, culminating in a Downing Street conference 
at 10.30 p.m., a conference which would terminate in the early hours. 

The result of these unremitting joint efforts was that on April goth 
the Prime Minister was able to dispatch to the Miners’ Federation 
the following offer by the owners of a settlement on a national basis : 


Dear Mr. SmitH,— 

I am communicating with you by letter, because it is im- 
portant to save time. 

I have now received from the coal-owners the offer which, as 
I told you las night, they have been considering in conjunction with 
their district representatives. The offer is as follows, namely, a uniform 
national minimum of 20 per cent over 1914 Standard on a uniform 
8-hour basis, with corresponding hours for surface men. (The repre- 
sentatives of North Wales do not wish to Sand out of the National 
Agreement, but feel that the pits in that area would be unable to 
work on this minimum.) 

In putting before you this proposal from the coal-owners, I 
would remind you that, as I explained to you yesterday, it is contem- 
plated that the 1919 (7-hours) A@ should remain on the Statute 
Book, and that there should be legislation providing temporarily for 
the working of the additional hours. The Government would set 
up a Commission not later than December 31&, 1929, to advise 
whether, as a result of reorganisation or better trade, or both, the 
condition of the coal industry has improved to an extent that makes 
a reversion to the Standard hours justifiable. 

There would, of course, be a national agreement on the lines 
of the owners’ draft, which has already been submitted to you— 
amended, however, to provide for a national minimum. I should 
like to hear from you what is your considered view upon this proposal. 

It will be seen that a uniform national minimum is possible if 
there is for the time being a modification of the present hours. If, 
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however, a temporary modification of hours is ruled out, the owners 
do not feel able to put forward proposals which differ from those 
which they have already submitted. They are, however, prepared 
to negotiate the matter with you, in the fir& place nationally, in 
accordance with the Report. 

There would, of course, be the national agreement as already 
indicated. The Government has already intimated its general ac- 
ceptance of the Report of the Royal Commission, provided it was 
accepted also by the mine-owners and the miners; and although, 
unfortunately, there has not been on the part of the mine-owners and 
the miners the same unqualified acceptance, the Government desire, 
nevertheless, to reaffirm their willingness to give effe@ to such of the 
proposals in the Report as we believe will be of benefit to the industry. 
In particular, the Government propose in any case at once to arrange 
an authoritative inquiry into the bes method of following up the 
recommendations of the Commission with regard to selling organisa- 
tions and amalgamations. 

If the proposals now before you are not acceptable, I should be 
glad to receive from you any counter-proposal, and I am holding 
myself available to meet you again as soon as you let me know that 
you are ready for further discussion. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Mr. Pugh. 

Yours very truly, 
STANLEY BALDWIN. 


That was considered by the miners and this reply was sent : 


DEAR Mr. Prime MINISTER,— 

The proposals of the coal-owners, delivered by messenger 
this afternoon, have been considered by our Executive Committee, 
and also by the Conference which, as you are aware, has been in 
London since Wednesday, to which we are empowered to send the 
following reply : 

The miners note with regret that although the Report of the 
Coal Commission was issued on March 6th, 1926, the mine-owners 
have only submitted a proposal for a national wage agreement and 
a national uniform minimum percentage so late as April 3oth, at 
1.15 p.m., when at least two-thirds of the mine-workers in the coal- 
field are already locked out by the coal-owners. 

The proposals, stated briefly, provide for a reversion to the 
minimum percentage of 1921, i.e., 20 per cent on 1914 standard 
wages, which means a uniform reduction of 13% per cent of the 
Standard wages of the miners, and further, is conditional upon the 
extension of the working day for over three years, such an adjustment 
to be reviewed after December, 1929. 

The reply of the miners, after considering the proposals in the 
light of the present situation, is therefore as follows : They are unani- 
mously of the opinion that the proposals cannot be accepted, but, on 
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the other hand, feel that the Statement of proposals submitted (as 
enclosed) by the Trades Union Congress affords a reasonable basis 
of negotiations and settlement. 

Our views on the question of extended hours are well known to 
you, and it is only necessary to say that the present hours: (a are 
long enough to supply all that coal for which a market can be found 
(6) are as long as men should be expeéted to pursue such a dangerous 
and arduous calling ; and (c) that to extend hours in present circum- 
stances is simply to swell the ranks of the unemployed ; (d) that to 
increase hours is to invite similar measures on the part of our foreign 
competitors ; (e) that such a proposal is contrary to the findings of 
the Royal Commission. 

As to counter-proposals, we can only say that we will co-operate 
to the fullest extent with the Government and the owners in instituting 
such reorganisation as is recommended by the Commission. 

Until such reorganisation brings greater prosperity to the 
industry, the miners shall not be called upon to surrender any of 
their present inadequate wages and conditions. 

On behalf of the Miners’ F ederation, 


Yours faithfully, 


HERBERT Situ, President. 

T. Ricuarps, Vice-President. 
W. P. Ricuarpson, Treasurer. 
A. J. Coox, Secretary. 


The die had been cas and the Strike made inevitable. Through- 
out April 29th and goth the special conference of executives of trade 
unions affiliated to the Trades Union Congress had sat intermittently, 
and it continued into the afternoon of Saturday, May 18. On Friday 
morning the delegates were told that the position was “ exceedingly 
grave’ and on Friday afternoon that it was “ extremely serious.” 
All this time the Cabinet and the Negotiating Committee were 
Struggling at the House of Commons. 

On Saturday afternoon, after the Srike had begun, Mr. Arthur 
Pugh (Chairman) informed the conference that the societies which 
had definitely declared themselves as fully supporting the Council’s 
policy in the scheme of co-ordination (which implied handing over 
autonomy to the General Council) represented 3,653,527 members. 
Those who expressed the negative position represented 49,911 members. 
A number of other societies had not definitely indicated their position. 
That was how the Strike began. It was said to have turned on a 
phrase—the interpretation of that blessed word “ initiated.” The 
Miners’ Federation had stated they were not prepared to accept a 
reduction in wages as a preliminary to the reorganisation of the 
industry, but that they would be prepared “ to give full consideration 
to all the difficulties conne&ted with the industry when the scheme 
for such reorganisation had been initiated by the Government.” 
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Questioned as to the meaning of the word “ initiated,’ Mr. Herbert 
Smith made it clear that the miners would not accept any reduction 
in wages during the interim period while reorganisation was being 
- considered, and only when reorganisation had been carried out, if it 
was found sill to be necessary. That attitude “ initiated ” the Strike, 


and 1,050,000 mine-workers ceased. Let us see the. conclusion. of 
the matter. 


CHAPTER. XV 1] 


How the Strike began—A Nation Disorganised—The ‘‘ British Gazette ’>— 
The Samuel Memorandum — Unconditional Surrender by General 
Council—Repudtation of Miners’ Policy—Cabinet Plan Rejeéted—Mine- 
owners and Political Inter ference—Muners’ Threefold Refusal—Useless 
Joint Meetings—New Legislation—Starving for a Slogan—Bishops’ 
Formula Rejected—Owners’ District Terms—More Coal Available—Mr. 
Churchill on Subvention—The Supposed Change of Heart—Owners Refuse 
National Agreement— Miners Rejett National Tribunal—A New Militant 
Policy—The Council of War—Prime Minister’s Last Proposals—What 
it all CoSt. 


THE miners’ Strike began amid “ upStanding cheers” by a huge 
conference. For the greater part of three days this conference of 
trade union executive representatives had been kept in touch with 
negotiations by short Statements at intervals, and in spare time, of 
which there was abundance, it indulged in singing “‘ The Red Flag.”’ 


With heads uncovered swear we all 
To bear it onward till we fall ; 

Come dungeon dark or gallows grim, 
This song shall be our parting hymn. 


At less frequent intervals they varied this morbid dirge with the 
Still more unreal “ Internationale.” 


Arise ! ye starvelings, from your slumbers, 
Arise ! ye criminals of want, 

For reason in revolt now thunders, 
Now ends at last the age of cant. 


The Miners’ Federation handed its case over into the custody of 
the General Council, at which announcement there were loud cheers, 
and nearly all the unions, as we have seen, handed the dire@tion of 
their members over to the General Council—at which there were 
more cheers. A printed form of dire@tions to the unions, a sort of 
proclamation to their liege subjeéts, was handed out, and Mr. Ernest 
Bevin, explaining this on May 1&, said : 


“ We have deliberately determined to arrange for a volunteer 
service, notwithstanding that we are Stopping vital services such as 
transport and the Staple induStries, we are prepared to arrange 
for, at least, the food of the people—and on behalf of the whole 
of the General Council, and, I think, in your name, it ought to go 
out that neither the miners nor we have any quarrel with the 
people, We are not declaring war on the people, War has been 
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declared by the Government, pushed on by sordid capitalism, 
and that being so we have said that there is no need for the O.M.S. 

“You must take your orders and obey them, believing that 
those of us charged with the responsibility of guiding will give 
the be&t guidance we can, and as to any of our members who are 
told to operate in a volunteer service in that way, it must be 


understood it is our declared policy and it mus not be interfered 
with,” 


Mr. John Bromley, M.P. (General Secretary of the Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen), who was destined to write so very differently 
in June, said : 


““ As far as my own people are concerned, every member of 
our Union without exception will be thrown into the battle at 
once. ‘That is rather a proud position to hold, that we shall be 
at least a part of the shock troops. 

““ We intend to abide by the instructions of this Conference 
and the General Council without equivocation, but circumstances 
may arise, which I can see, in which we do not wish to be mis- 
judged if they occur. We shall be working certain trains for milk 
and other foods, etc., but if the O.M.S. tries to work troops or 
material, naturally my people will feel that we are doing damage 
by working food, and thereby setting them free to work troops. 

“I can, therefore, conceive of a situation in which some of my 
men, pulling up at a certain place and seeing the O.M.S. working 
troops, saying, ‘ Very well, you had better come and work this 
train, lads.” I hope you do not misunderstand that, because if 
they do not attempt to work the trains, we shall carry on in 
accordance with your wishes. How proud I am to be a part of 
this great movement and to see this splendid response. We have 
comrades not only worthy of the name, but worth fighting for.” 
(Cheers). 


The programme referred to by Mr. Bevin, and issued to delegates, 
was signed by Mr. A. Pugh (Chairman) and Mr. Walter Citrine 
(Adting Secretary of the Trades Union Congress). It enumerated at 
length the course of action designed by the General Council. The 
definite Statement of causes contained in the preamble is worth 
comparison with the equally definite Statements by the General 
Council after the Samuel Memorandum had been rejected by the 
Miners’ Federation. It began as follows : 


I. SCOPE. 

The Trade Union Congress General Council and the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain, having been unable to obtain a 
satisfactory settlement of the matters in dispute in the coal-mining 
industry, and the Government and the mine-owners having forced 


1 From the T.U.C, Official Report of the Conference. 
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a lock-out, the General Council, in view of the need for co- 
ordinated action on the part of affiliated Unions in defence of the 
policy laid down by the General Council of the Trade Union 
Congress, directs as follows : 


TRADES AND UNDERTAKINGS TO CEAsE Work.—Except as 
hereinafter provided, the following trades and undertakings shall 
cease work as and when required by the General Council :— 


TRANSPORT, including all affiliated unions connected with 
transport, i.e., railways, sea transport, docks, wharves, harbours, 
canals, road transport, railway repair shops, and contra¢tor for 
railways, and all Unions conne¢ted with maintenance, equipment, 
manufacturing, repairs, and groundsmen employed in connection 
with air transport. 


PRINTING TRADES, including the Press. 


Propuctive Inpusrries.—(a) Iron and Steel. (6) Metal and 
heavy chemical group, including all metal-workers and other 
workers who are engaged or may be engaged in inStalling alterna- 
tive plant to take the place of coal. 


Buitpinc Trape.—All workers engaged on building, except 
such as are employed definitely on housing and hospital work, 
together with all the workers engaged in the supply of equipment 
to the building industry, shall cease work. 


ELEcTRICITY AND Gas.—The General Council recommend 
that the Trade Unions conneéted with the supply of eletricity 
and gas shall co-operate, with the object of ceasing to supply 
power. The Council request that the executives of the Trade 
Unions concerned shall meet at once, with a view to formulating 
common policy. 


SANITARY SERVICES.—The General Council dire& that sanitary 
services be continued. 


HEALTH AND Foop Services.—The General Council recom- 
mend that there should be no interference in regard to these, and 
that the Trade Unions concerned should do everything in their 
power to organise the distribution of milk and food to the whole 
of the population. 

With regard to hospitals, clinics, convalescent homes, sanatoria, 
infant-welfare centres, maternity homes, and schools, the General 
Council dire& that affiliated Unions take every opportunity to 
ensure that food, milk, medical and surgical supplies shall be 
efficiently provided. 


Further clauses provided for trade union discipline, and warned 
members that they should not leave their own distriéts to take similar 
or other work in another distri@ ; that “ any person found inciting 
the workers to attack property or to riot must be dealt with 
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immediately,” and finally, that there should be no general resumption 
of work until trade union agreements were fully recognised. 

At a meeting of the General Council prior to that conference of 
May 1%t, the miners’ representatives had been asked to State whether 
they agreed that the future condudt of their dispute should be placed 
in the hands of the General Council, in accordance with Clause 6 (c) 
of the proposals for co-ordinated action : 


“These proposals shall be immediately considered by the 
Executives of the Trade Unions concerned in the &oppage, who 
will at once report as to whether they will place their powers in 
the hands of the General Council and carry out the inStruétions 
which the General Council may issue from time to time concerning 
the necessary action and condud of the dispute.” 


Mr. Herbert Smith, in reply, said they understood the position 
was that all negotiations would be carried on through the General 
Council, but that they, as the Miners’ Federation, would be consulted. 
In asking the conference to undertake the general Strike, the Chairman 
announced to delegates that all negotiations would now be carried on 
through the General Council, and this was confirmed by Mr. Herbert 
Smith. The attitude of the Miners’ Federation towards the Royal 
Commission’s Report was indicated by Mr. Smith. This attitude 
may have satisfied the delegates, but after nearly two years it Still 
seems vaguely obscure. 


“On behalf of my Federation I said we were willing to take 
from page one to the last page and go through it. I want that to 
be carefully noted ; that I agreed to take it from page one to the 
end of that Report and go thoroughly into it and inquire into it 
and accept the findings when we had gone through it.” 


The Miners’ Secretary requested that Mr. Smith be allowed to 
make a further Statement at the end of the conference, in which he 
said : 

** T just want to make it clear that I did not mean to say in my 
speech that I agreed to accept the Report. What I did intend to 
imply was that I am prepared to examine that Report from page 
one to the last page, and to Stand by the results of the inquiry.” 


Armed with authority, as it fancied, the General Council informed 
the Prime Minister that ‘‘ the conduct of the dispute and the negotia- 
tions in connection therewith will be undertaken by the General 
Council.” 

RecolleGtions and scenes flash across the mind in writing of those 
days. I recall midnight of April goth, when I met Mr. Ramsay 


MacDonald in New Palace Yard and in jaded tones he said: “‘ We | 


have completely broken down: the Strike is on.” I see Downing | 
Street in the gloom of midnight on Sunday, May end, when the’ 


General Council still fancied it was conducting the miners’ case, and 
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the miners’ executive arrived in a String of taxi-cabs, having been 
summoned by telegram. I remember our surprise on learning an 
hour later that the printers had refused to print The Daily Mail 
because they took exception to a leading article, and it was not 
surprising to hear that the Cabinet took a very serious view of this 
attempted ditation and that in faé the printers, by usurping an 
editorial function, had severed the hopes of negotiation. Then 
Eccleston Square in the dawn of a beautiful morning on May 4th, 
when the general Strike was beginning, comes into memory, with 
members of the General Council fulminating against the liberties of 
the Press, and saying it was time the newspapers had a lesson, and 
trying to defend interference with The Daily Mail. The Cabinet took 
another and a wiser view, and in a communication to the General 
Council on May 3rd they said : 


~ “But since the discussions which have taken place between 
Ministers and members of the Trade Union Committee it has 
come to the knowledge of the Government not only that specific 
instructions have been sent (under the authority of the Executives 
of the Trade Unions represented at the Conference convened by 
the General Council of the Trades Union Congress) directing 
their members in several of the most vital industries and services 
of the country to carry out a general Strike on Tuesday next, but 
that overt acts have already taken place, including gross inter- 
ference with the freedom of the Press. Such action involves a 
challenge to the constitutional rights and freedom of the nation. 
** His MajeSty’s Government, therefore, before it can continue 
negotiations must require from the Trade Union Committee both 
the repudiation of the actions referred to that have already taken 
place, and an immediate and unconditional withdrawal of the 
instructions for a general Strike.” 


That was in the very early morning of May 3rd, and at 3.30 the 
same morning the General Council sent a reply denying any know- 
ledge of the acts alleged or responsibility for them, and adding : 


“The public will judge the nature of the Government’s in- 
tentions by its precipitate and calamitous decision in this matter, 
and will deplore with the General Council that the sincere work 
which the Council has been engaged in to obtain an honourable 
settlement has been wrecked by the Government’s unprecedented 
ultimatum.” 


Several histories of the next eight days could be written. The 
records of the House of Commons would yield one, the records of the 
railway companies, the Underground, the London General Omnibus 
Company, and of many provincial passenger-carrying services would 
yield other interpretations of the general Strike. The newspaper 
offices had their unique experiences, for great twenty-page daily 
journals came down to four-page broad-sheets, and popular evening 
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papers appeared as typewritten foolscap sheets. But, gradually, our 
national life emerged from the eclipse, and every day brought over- 
whelming proof that a State is greater than any seCtion of it. A great 
working-class body had for tens of thousands of working-class people 
deepened hardship into poverty, and inconvenience into misery, 
while the Communists were elated with thoughts of revolution. 
Moscow was being informed every hour as to developments, and 
members of the General Council tried to assume enthusiasm over the 
whole wretched accomplishment. Indeed, it must be said they didn’t 
mean it. When they saw the whole sorry scheme of things in opera- 
tion they were quite distressed about it, and from the first hour looked 
apprehensively at the alternatives ahead : 


1. The capitulation of the Government, 
2. The exhaustion of the Strike by a process of attrition. 


Some of them had a very real anxiety about the firs alternative, and 
took a correct view that the worSt possible result would be a situation 
with which the Government could not cope. Such an eventuality, 
they reasoned, would deStroy all public confidence in a Socialist 
administration. A State of emergency had been declared by Royal 
Proclamation on May 1&t, in accordance with the Emergency Powers 
Act, and the various Civil Commissioners arrived at their appointed 
posts to administer the Emergency Regulations. On May 2nd a call 
for volunteers for the maintenance of essential services was issued by 
the Home Secretary and broadcast. In every part of the country the 
response was overwhelming, and transport and all essential services 
were in an advanced State of organisation when the general Strike 
began as from midnight of May 3rd. On the morning of May 4th, 
the great majority of railway, dock, tramway, and omnibus workers 
ceased work: many of those in the iron and steel and other metal 
trades did the same: printers, including the newspaper printers and 
compositors, Stayed at home, and wild rumour took the place of 
reliable news ; the builders deserted their contracts, and in quite a 
large number of electrical power Stations the operatives ceased work. 
It was the most malicious Stab at our national life that trade unionism 
is capable of designing or accomplishing, but technicians kept the 
ele@tricity works going, journalists took over the mechanical work of 
newspapers with good will, voiunteers mastered the Underground 
service, and piloted a wonderful ’bus service. Life soon moved with 
a smile and a cheery goodwill, but for a few days some of the effects 
of the strike were despicable. Countless thousands of young girls— 
clerical workers, shop assistants, and factory girls—had to tramp many 
weary miles to and from work. This foretaste of Labour in control 
gave armies of “ flappers”’ a closer insight into politics than any 
number of political speeches. Food convoys for the great London 
markets were conduéted in long processions from the docks under 
military escort. While Fleet Street was under eclipse, owing to a 
desertion of workers who did not believe in their own desertion, the 
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Government went into the newspaper business, and produced The 
British Gazette daily, with Mr. Winston Churchill in the editorial 
sanctum. 

On May 8th the General Council informed the miners’ repre- 
sentatives that the position was untenable and “‘ they proposed to 
take Steps to co-operate with influential members of the public who 
were known to be endeavouring to find means of re-establishing 
negotiations in the mining dispute. In this conne¢tion Sir Herbert 
Samuel, Chairman of the Mining Association, got into touch with the 
Negotiating Committee, who met him at his request.’”* 


They met him again on Sunday, May gth, and he framed a 
tentative and unofficial formula. This was rejected by the executive 
of the Miners’ Federation, and on May roth Mr. Herbert Smith, 
Mr. W. P. Richardson, and Mr. A. J. Cook were present at a further 
joint conference with Sir Herbert Samuel. Those present will never 
forget the interview. Sir Herbert Samuel took Mr. Herbert Smith 
through the Report of the Commission, and there were several 
interested listeners. Mr. Smith had repeatedly said he was prepared 
to go through that Report “ from page one to the last page,” and in 
that interview he had to go through many of its pages. 

The miners’ officials put many questions to Sir Herbert Samuel 
and he answered them all. That same evening, Monday, May toth, 
the General Council and the Miners’ Executive met jointly to consider 
the following (the second) memorandum from Sir Herbert Samuel : 


1. The T.U.C. are of opinion that the negotiations on the 
conditions of the coal industry, which in their judgment ought 
never to have been broken off, should be resumed forthwith. 

2. They are of opinion that any negotiations are likely to 
be unsuccessful unless they provide for some means of settling 
disputes in the industry other than conferences between the mine- 
owners and the miners alone. They, therefore, favour the eStablish- 
ment of a Mines National Board, which should include repre- 
sentatives of the miners and mine-owners with a neutral element 
and an independent chairman. 


3. They are of opinion that there should be no revision of 
the previous wage rates unless there are sufficient assurances that 
the measures of reorganisation will be actually put into effect. It 
should be one of the fundtions of the Mines National Board to 
ensure that the necessary Steps will in fa& be taken within the 
industry. A Committee, including representatives of the miners, 
should be appointed to co-operate in preparing the measures of 
legislation and adminiStration that are necessary. 


4. After these points have been agreed, the Mines National 


Board should proceed to the preparation of a wage agreement 
which should : 


1 The General Council’s Report. 
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(a) if possible be on simpler lines than those hitherto 
followed ; 

(b) should not affe&t in any way the wages of the lower 
paid men ; 

(c) should fix reasonable figures below which the wage of 
no class of labour should be reduced in any circumstances. 


5. Negotiations cannot in any case be begun until the lock- 
out notices at the mines are withdrawn. 


Hitherto, the Council had fancied it was conduéting the case of 
the miners, and they informed the Miners’ Executive that in their 
opinion this memorandum represented a satisactory basis for drawing 
up proposals for the purpose of reopening negotiations. They were, 
in fact, awakening to a sense of responsibility to other trade unions, 
whose members were rapidly breaking away and wishing they had 
never started the Strike. The Miners’ Executive sat apart from 10 p.m. 
until 1 a.m. on May 11th, and rejected the memorandum, an in- 
genious argument reading : 


“They are of opinion that there should be no revision of the 
previous wage rates or conditions, because if the measures for 
reorganisation are actually put into effect, such revisions would be 
unnecessary.” 


The General Council had made the discovery at last that they 
were not allowed to conduét the case for the Miners’ Federation, any 
assurances to the conference notwithstanding, but that in cold fa& 
the whole welter of a disorganised and crippled nation was being 
used quite unscrupulously as a lever to gain the miners’ aims at any- 
body’s cost, be it that of the State or the coal-owners. The discovery 
shocked the General Council, and there came the swift parting of 
the ways. 

The fact was, however, borne upon the Council from the attitude 
of the Miners’ Executive that no matter what provisions might be made 
to obtain a basis for reopening negotiations and enabling a settlement 
to be reached, they were not prepared to agree to consider, as a part 
of such negotiations, anything which indicated possible wage adjust- 
ments for any section or grade of mine-workers in any district. “* Having 
regard to the impossibility of excluding the wages queStion from 
consideration in dealing with the Commission’s Report, and the 
enormous responsibility involved in carrying on the strike, the Council 
felt the position was too grave to justify their being tied to a mere 
slogan.” 

The Memorandum which cryStallised the differences between the 
General Council and the Miners’ Federation was communicated to 
Mr. A. Pugh, Chairman of the General Council, on the morning of 
May rath by Sir Herbert Samuel, with an accompanying letter which 
contained the qualification : “* I have made it clear to your committee 
from the outset that I have been acting entirely on my own initiative, 
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have received no authority from the Government, and can give no 
assurances on their behalf.”’ It was as follows : 


1. The negotiations upon the conditions of the coal industry 
should be resumed, the subsidy being renewed for such reasonable 
period as may be required for that purpose. 

2. Any negotiations are unlikely to be successful unless they 
provide for means of settling disputes in the industry other than 
conferences between the mine-owners and the miners alone. A 
National Wages Board should, therefore, be eStablished which 
would include representatives of those two parties with a neutral 
element and an independent chairman. ‘The proposals in this 
direction tentatively made in the Report of the Royal Commission 
should be pressed and the powers of the proposed Board enlarged. 

3. The parties to the Board should be entitled to raise before 
it any points they consider relevant to the issue under discussion, 
and the Board should be required to take such points into con- 
sideration. 

4. There should be no revision of the previous wage rates 
unless there are sufficient assurances that the measures of re- 
organisation proposed by the Commission will be effectively 
adopted. A committee should be eStablished, as proposed by the 
Prime Minister, on which representatives of the men should be 
included, whose duty it should be to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment in the preparation of the legislative and administrative 
measures that are required. The same committee, or alternatively 
the National Wages Board, should assure itself that the necessary 
Steps so far as they relate to matters within the industry are not 
being neglected or unduly postponed. 

5. After these points have been agreed and the Mines 
National Wages Board has considered every practicable means of 
meeting such immediate financial difficulties as exi&, it may, if 
that course is found to be absolutely necessary, proceed to the 
preparation of a wage agreement. 

6. Any such agreement should— 


(2) If practicable be on simpler lines than those hitherto 
followed. 


(zz) Not adversely affe&t in any way the wages of the lowest 
paid men. 

(wz) Fix reasonable figures below which the wage of no 
class of labour for a normal customary week’s work should be 
reduced in any circumstances. 

(wv) In the event of any new adjustments being made, 
should provide for the revision of such adjustments by the 
Wages Board from time to time if the fa@s warrant that course. 


7- Measures should be adopted to prevent the recruitment 
of new workers over the age of 18 years into the industry if un- 
employed miners are available. 
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8. Workers who are displaced as a consequence of the closing 
of uneconomic collieries should be provided for by— 


(a) The transfer of such men as may be mobile with the 
Government assistance that may be required as recommended 
in the Report of the Royal Commission. 

(6) The maintenance for such period as may be fixed of 
those who cannot be so transferred and for whom alternative 
employment cannot be found ; this maintenance to comprise 
an addition to the existing rate of unemployment pay under 
the Unemployment Insurance A& of such amount as may be 
agreed. A contribution should be made by the Treasury to 
cover the additional sums so disbursed. 

(c) The rapid constrution of new houses to accommodate 
transferred workers. The Trades Union Congress will facilitate 
this by consultation and co-operation with all those who are 
concerned. 


This was accepted by the General Council, which terminated the 
general strike at noon that day, “for one sufficient reason only : 
namely, that in view of the attitude of the Miners’ Federation, its 
continuance would have rendered its purpose futile.”! The General 
Council must always take responsibility for its failure to make the 
same discovery earlier, for such a discovery required only the simplest 
observation during March or April. 

At noon on Wednesday, May 12th, a group of trade union leaders 
knocked at the door of No. 10, Downing Street. They were led by 
Mr. Arthur Pugh, who made a little speech to the Prime Minister, 
and the speech concluded with the following exchange : 


Mr. Pugh: Well, as a result of developments in that direction 
and the possibilities that we see in getting back to negotiations 
and your assurance, speaking for the general community of 
citizens as a whole, that no Steps should be left unturned to get 
back to negotiations, we are here to-day, sir, to say that this 
general Strike is to be terminated forthwith in order that negotia- 
tions may proceed, and we can only hope may proceed, in a 
manner which will bring about a satisfactory settlement. That is 
the announcement which my General Council is empowered to 
make. 

Prime Minister: That is, the general Strike is to be called off 
forthwith ? 

Mr. Pugh: Forthwith. That means immediately. There is 
just a point about the actual arrangement, but that is in effect 
what it means. It is merely a matter of the bet way to get it done 
with the least confusion. 

Prime Minister: All I would say in answer to that is I thank 
God for your decision and I would only say now—I do not think 


1 The T.U.C. Official Report. 
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it is a moment for lengthy discussion—I only say now I accept 
fully and confirm fully all I have said in the last two paragraphs of 
my broadcasted message. I shall call my Cabinet together forth- 
with, report to them what you have said and I shall lose no time 
in using every endeavour to get the two contending parties together 
and do all I can to ensure a just and lasting settlement. I hope 
it may be possible before long to make a statement of the lines on 
which we hope to accomplish that end. 


Mr. Thomas and Mr. Bevin then addressed the Prime Minister. 
They pleaded for his assistance in getting work restarted with the 
least possible fri€ion and Mr. Bevin in particular asked for a Statement 
requesting from employers facilities for the reinstatement of workers. 
He also raised the question of “‘ Free and unfettered negotiation ” 
between the miners and the mine-owners.* 

It will be realised that this unconditional surrender involved a 
most serious loss of prestige to the Trades Union Congress. Its real 
mistake lay not in withdrawing from this challenge to the State, but 
in having ever entered it at all. The Miners’ Federation, on its part, 
left the General Council to its own reflections, and issued the following 
declaration as to the parting of the ways : 


‘‘The Miners’ Executive have given careful and patient 
consideration to the draft proposals prepared by the T.U.C. 
negotiating committee and endorsed by the General Council as 
representing what they call the ‘ best terms which can be obtained to 
settle the present crisis in the coal industry.’ The Miners’ Executive 
regret the fact that no opportunity for consideration was afforded 
the Federation on the negotiating committee in the preparation 
of the draft or in the discussions on May 11th leading thereto. 
At best the proposals imply a reduction of wage rates of a large 
number of mine-workers, which is contrary to the repeated 
declarations of the Miners’ Federation, and which they believe 
their fellow trade unionists are assisting them to resis. They 
regret, therefore, whilst having regard to the grave issues involved, 
that they must reject the proposals. Moreover, if such proposals 
are submitted as a means to call off the General Strike, such a 
Step must be taken on the sole responsibility of the General Council 
of the T.U.C.” 


The decision of the General Council to call off the general strike 
was made known throughout the country, and later in the day the 
following official Statement was issued : 


“* His Majesty’s Government have no power to compel em- 
ployers to take back every man who has been on Strike, nor have 
they entered into any obligations of any kind in this matter. 

“* Some displacements are inevitable in view of the reduction 
of business consequent upon the strike, as well as any obligations 


1 The British Gazette, May 13, 1926. 
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which may have been entered into by employers towards volunteers 
who have helped them to carry on during the last week. Attention 
is, however, drawn to the hope, expressed by the Prime Minister 
in his statement in the House of Commons, ‘ that we should resume 
our work in a spirit of co-operation, putting behind us all malice 
and all vindictiveness.’ 

“The best course is for the various trade unions to get into 
immediate touch with the associations of employers concerned, in 
order that, if possible, a satisfactory agreement may be reached.” 


Difficulties were encountered at once on this matter of reinstate- 
ment. In the first place, most of the Strikers had broken agreements, 
and questions arose as to the effect of this upon the continuance of the 
collective agreements in the trades concerned. Another difficulty 
was created by the presence of volunteers. Further, owing to the 
disorganisation created by the Strike, it was found impossible to 
resume activities immediately where they had left off and to take a 
full complement of Staff back again. In addition, the coal Stoppage, 
which was still continuing, had an effect upon the number of men it 
was possible toemploy. Asa result the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress issued a Statement in the course of which it announced 
that “‘ reports had been received from various parts of the country 
that some employers are attempting to enforce humiliating terms as 
a condition of the workpeople resuming work.”? Telegrams had been 
sent to the affiliated unions declaring that ‘‘it is imperative that 
agreements, underStandings, and conditions existing prior to the 
dispute should be maintained.”” This was not everywhere found to 
be possible, but within the next few days, except in certain cases in 
particular localities, settlements, either final or provisional, had been 
negotiated, and the bulk of the men had returned. 

The railway unions, the transport unions, the printers, and several 
others, completed agreements which admitted the Strike to be a 
wrongful adt, and it steadily subsided as a mere nine days’ wonder in 
the life of King Coal. On the Welsh hills one heard a hoarse voice 
Sill shouting defiantly against the ominous warnings of events at 


Stminster : 
Ene Not a penny off the pay, 


Not a second on the day. 


The general Strike having been terminated, it was possible to 
resume negotiations towards concluding the coal Strike. On May 
14th the Prime Minister addressed to the Miners’ Federation a Cabinet 
plan which included a national agreement, reductions in wages, and 
State assistance to the extent of £3,000,000 in mitigation of wage cuts. 
In a letter accompanying the proposals the Prime Minister said : 


**T trust both sides may see their way to accept them. It is 
not necessary for me to urge you in the present grave circumstances 
to give the most urgent consideration to these proposals, and I 
shall not expect a reply before Monday at earliest.” 
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The full text of the proposals was : 


1. In accordance with the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission, all practicable means for improving the organisation 
of the industry and increasing its efficiency shall be adopted. 

2. The Government shall take the following immediate action : 


(a) Introduce and endeavour to pass this Session, 

(i) A Bill to give effect to the proposals of the Com- 
mission regarding amalgamations. 

(ii) A Bill to provide for a welfare levy on royalty 
owners, and to further the eStablishment of pit-head baths. 

(ii) A Bill to reStri&t recruitment in mines. 

(iv) A Bill to set up for the Coal Mining Induétry a 
National Wages Board on the lines of the Railway Wages 
Board. 

(b) Set up the proposed National Fuel and Power Council 
which will contain representatives of Labour. 

(c) Set up the proposed Wagon Committee. 

(d) Appoint a Committee to investigate the profit-sharing 
proposals of the Commission and family allowances. 

(ec) Appoint a Committee to examine the question of 
selling syndicates. 

(f) Prepare a scheme for the eStablishment of pit com- 
mittees. 

(g) Prepare plans for the assistance of men displaced from 

its. 

(h) Set up a Committee on housing in Colliery Districts. 

3. Coal Advisory Committee.—Before any legislation is introduced, 
or Committee set up, or other definite Step taken by the Govern- 
ment towards giving effect to any of the recommendations of the 
Commission, a full Statement of the Step proposed shall be laid 
before the Coal Advisory Committee of the Secretary for Mines. 
It shall also be the duty of the Advisory Committee to review 
from time to time the progress made giving effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Commission, and to make recommenda- 
tions on the subject. In the event of any recommendations 
made by the Committee not being adopted by the Secretary for 
Mines, he shall lay them before Parliament, together with a 
Statement of his reasons for not adopting them. 


4. Apart from any expenditure that may be necessary under 
2 (g) the Government will provide further financial assistance to 
the induStry to the amount of approximately £3,000,000. 

5. For a period not exceeding — weeks : 


(t) The miners will accept a reduction of — per cent in 
minimum wages (other than subsistence rates) in all districts. 


(%) The owners will bear wages equivalent to 100 per cent 
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of ascertained net proceeds (in January-March) so far as 
necessary to maintain those wages. 

(wi) The Government will fill the gap with a subsidy to 
be debited again& the £3,000,000 aforesaid. 


6. In the meantime : 


(2) A Board shall be set up consisting of three representatives 
of the coal-owners and three representatives of the miners, with 
an independent Chairman. 

(a) The Board shall frame a national wages and hours 
agreement governing the principles on which the general wage 
rates should be ascertained in each disriG@, and shall also 
decide the minimum percentage on basis, taking into con- 
sideration the State and prospects of trade, the reorganisation 
proposals of the Commission, and other relevant factors. 

(az) Subsistence wages shall not be reduced in any distri 
where they at present yield 45s. per week or less for a full 
customary week. 

(iv) The Boards shall decide also what the diStricts shall be. 

(v) The Board shall issue its decision within three weeks. 

(wz) In the event of disagreement in respect of wages the 
decision shall rest with the independent chairman. 

7. If the parties agree that it is advisable that some temporary 
modification should be made in the Statutory hours of work, the 
Government will propose the necessary legislation forthwith and 
give facilities for its immediate passage. 

8. Any balance of the £3,000,000 aforesaid will be available 
for a “‘ tapering ”’ subsidy after the period referred to in paragraph 
5, or such other purpose as may be agreed upon between the 
Government, the Mining Association, and Miners’ Federation. 

g. The provisional undertakings made by the Government in 
this memorandum are conditional on the acceptance of its terms 
by the other parties. 


It will be observed in this history of the great strike that seven fine 
opportunities of very profitable settlements were offered to the Miners’ 
Federation, and of this series the Prime Minister’s offer just quoted 
was the third. They rejected the Samuel Report, the Samuel Memo- 
randum to the General Council, and the Prime Minister’s proposals 
were now added to the succession. Perpetual refusal of every help 
extended was attributable to definite causes : 

1. The circumlocutory and cumbersome machinery of the 

Federation. 

2. The illusory belief of mining communities that the Federa- 
tion could accomplish anything. 

3. The evasion of leaders who never ventured to enlighten 
members of the grave risks they undertook. 
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A threefold charter of the Miners’ Federation—a refusal to consider 
either a wage reduction, an extension of hours, or any district settle- 
ment—made any direé& negotiation with the Mining Association next 
to impossible, and their series of joint meetings only demonstrated this 
hopelessness. When the two bodies had received the Cabinet scheme 
they took the detailed proposals away to their district organisations. 
Mr. Frank Varley, M.P., asked the Nottinghamshire miners to send 
him to the next delegate conference with intructions to make the best 


terms he possibly could. On May roth the executive of the Miners’ | 


Federation rejected the Government’s scheme and accepted a gift of 
£260,000 from Russia. On the following day a delegate conference 


of the Miners’ Federation rejected the Prime Minister’s offer in the — 


following resolution : 


‘““ This conference, having given long and careful consideration 
to the terms submitted by the Prime Minister as a basis for a 
settlement, together with a Report of what transpired at the inter- 
view with Mr. Baldwin on Tuesday, arrives at the following 
conclusions : 

** We are largely in agreement with the legislative and adminis- 
trative proposals set forth, and are prepared to render every 
assistance possible to ensure their success, but see no reason why 
such measures should be first reviewed by the Coal Advisory 
Committee. We are unable to recommend the miners to accept 
the Prime Minister’s proposals for a reduction in their wages, 
which admittedly do not at present provide for a decent Standard 
of living. We further object to the proposal that a board with an 
independent chairman shall be empowered to abolish the national 
minimum and enforce variable minima throughout the distri¢ts.” 


The Mining Association sent in a considered reply to the proposals, 
in which they dealt at length with the very serious effect of political 
interference with the industry. To this they attributed the mos 
important burdens which the industry had borne in recent years : 


“1. The reduction of the legal hours of work underground by 
one hour under the Seven Hours A& of 1919. 


“9. The raising of the minimum level of wages which the | 


owners were compelled under political pressure to concede in 
April, 1924, and which was superimposed on a level fixed in 1921, 
which itself had become uneconomic by reason of the general fall 
in prices since that time. 

“The deadlock did not arise from any defe¢t in the machinery 
of negotiation in the coal industry. The owners may also fairly 
claim that it was not due to any unreasonable attitude of mind on 
their part, since, as has been said, neither the Government nor 
the Trades Union Congress succeeded where they themselves had 
failed. Neither can it be said that the situation was brought about 
through questions arising on the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission. 


— 
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“ Before proceeding, therefore, to deal with the proposals them- 
selves, the owners would point out that the matters to which they 
relate are not those which are responsible for the deadlock. The 
plain fact which must be frankly faced is that the true reason for 
the deadlock is the insistence of the Miners’ Federation on the 
view that the level of wages in operation up to April 3oth last 
must be maintained, and that the nation muS continue to subsidise 
wages in the coal-mining industry. 

“While the prominence which is given to the so-called ‘ re- 
organisation ’ proposals is doubtless due to the anxiety of the 
Government to make clear their intentions in regard to the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission calling for legislative 
or administrative action on their part, the effect mus inevitably be 
to tend to give support to the utterly erroneous impression that 
the coal industry in general is badly organised, and that there is 
room throughout the industry for improvements in organisation 
which would result in large savings. 

** Let it be said at once that the coal-owners do not suggest that 
the coal industry has attained a State of perfeGtion beyond which 
no progress is possible. It must, on the other hand, be said with 
equal emphasis that the British coal industry, taken as a whole, 
compares favourably in point of efficiency with that of any other 
country, that the immediate savings which can be effected by 
improvements in organisation or in practice apply only to a small 
fraction of the industry, affect items of cost which form only a 
minute proportion of the total cost of production, and are in- 
significant in relation to the whole problem. 

** Nothing is clearer than that to interfere with the organisation 
of the industry by means of legislation would simply defeat the 
end in view, for political interference creates that feeling of un- 
certainty which tends to Sterilise the process of development 
through voluntary effort. It is indeed time to state plainly that 
a number of the conclusions in the Report of the Commission, 
founded, as they are, on the false theory that prosperity can be 
attained through restriction of the output of coal and enhancement 
of prices, would spell ruin to British induStry. Reorganisation 
proposals which involve selling coal at high prices to home induftries 
and disposing of it at low prices to their competitors abroad, or, 
alternatively, relinquishing a large portion of our vital coal export 
trade, carry their own condemnation. The owners must accord- 
ingly urge that a truer sense of perspective be observed in these 
matters, and, in particular, that it be realised that the theory that 
industry can be coerced into prosperity by restrictive action from 
outside is unsound and is foreign to all the traditions of free and 
open competition on which the success of British industry has been 
built up under private enterprise in the past. 

“‘So far as those parts of the proposals which deal with the 
machinery of negotiation in the coal industry are concerned, the 
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owners desire to repeat that these are not germane to the real 
problem, and that no tinkering with this machinery could provide 
a remedy. Similar criticisms to those directed against the pro- 
posals for legislative interference with the organisation of the 
industry apply to the element of coercion which it is sought to 
import into the machinery of negotiation. Experience confirms 
the view of the owners that the result would be to increase, instead 
of allaying, friGion, and to hamper the process of negotiation. 

“In conclusion, the owners desire to make it clear that they 
are fully alive to the importance both to the industry and to the 
country of pressing forward every development both in organisa- 
tion and in technique that will assist in securing the maximum 
degree of efficiency. Before the war the coal industry could show 
a record of rapid and continuous development, and it provided 
for those employed in it a high and ever-improving standard of 
life. As and when the necessity for modifications in the structure 
of the industry or in the technique of production and preparation 
of coal appeared the industry always rose to the occasion. The 
whole of the improvements that have been effected in mining 
practice are indeed due to the spontaneous efforts of those re- 
sponsible for the conduét of the industry. 

‘** What is necessary in order that progress may continue un- 
hampered is a period of freedom from induSrial unrest and 
political interference which will restore confidence and provide 
more opportunity for giving serious consideration to the real 
problems of the industry. Given such conditions, the owners can 
guarantee that throughout the industry there will be a conscious 
and systematic effort directed to its development, and they are 
confident that in this way the progressive improvement in the 
Standard of living of those employed in the coal industry which 
was effected right up to the outbreak of the war will be continued 
in the future.” 


Rejected from both sides, realising a State of deadlock as grave as 
ever, the Prime Minister might well recall his own Statement of May 
3rd in the House of Commons in reference to political relations with 
the coal industry : 


‘So far as the relations of that trade with the Government 
are concerned, time after time have their affairs been brought up 
at Whitehall. One inquiry after another has been set in motion. 
One Government prescription after another has been tried and 
administered, and yet the health of the patient has been but little 
improved. 

““ No settlement has been made of recent years by Government. 
interference—and I am not blaming any Government for their 
interference ; it is part of the horribly vicious circle that we are 
in—and no Government has attempted a settlement which has 
not contained in it the germs of future trouble.” 
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In a letter to the Miners’ Federation on May 22nd the Prime 
Minister gave expression to his disappointed hopes, and indicated at 
once a time limit in regard to the subvention proposed in the scheme : 


Dear Sir,— 


I am desired by the Prime Minister to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of May goth, in which you inform him that you are 
unable to agree to the terms which, on behalf of the Government, 
he had put forward for your consideration. 

These terms were based upon the report of the Royal Com- 
mission, and contained a statement in detail of the immediate 
Steps that the Government proposed towards the fulfilment of 
their undertaking to play their part in giving effe&t to the 
Report, provided that the other parties accepted it. They also 
contained an offer to give a further subsidy of £3,000,000 to 
the induStry, in addition to the £23,000,000 already voted by 
Parliament. 

Among the most emphatic conclusions of the Commission was 
their conclusion that a disaster was impending over the industry 
which could only be averted by an immediate redudtion in labour 
costs of production. It is clear from the resolution of your confer- 
ence that your federation, though they largely agree with the 
Government’s legislative and administrative proposals, still refuse 
to consider any alteration of wages or hours. So long as this is 
their attitude, and in the absence of any practical proposals from 
the federation designed to meet the circumstances of the industry, 
the Prime Minister does not see that any useful purpose would be 
served by his meeting you, but he will hold himself available to 
arrange a further discussion the moment that he is informed that 
you find yourselves in a position to submit suggestions of the kind 
required. 


In reply to the Mining Association the Prime Minister’s Secretary 
wrote on his behalf : 


He greatly regrets that your association have thought it neces- 
sary to adopt the uncompromising attitude conveyed in the 
enclosure to your letter. 

He is aware that the immediate cause of the present deadlock 
is the refusal of the Miners’ Federation to consider any concession 
that would give such a redu¢tion in costs of production as the 
Royal Commission pointed out was indispensable, and he recog- 
nises that so long as this attitude is maintained further negotiations 
must be futile. He recognises, too, that, while the attitude of the 
Miners’ Federation remains exactly what it was last July, the 
colliery owners have made some advances from their original 
position in order to try to reach a settlement. 

But he profoundly disagrees with your association in attributing 
the troubles of the industry to “ political interference.” The 
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Government have, in many instances, made it clear that they do 
not desire to interfere in trade disputes in which there is an indica- 
tion that the parties are able and willing to settle those disputes 
for themselves. But he would point out that what is called 
“ political interference ”’ in the mining industry has been entirely 
due to the incapacity, now again so conspicuously shown, of that 
indu&try, unlike other induStries, to settle its disputes for itself. 
He deplores your association’s apparent inability to recognise 
that it was quite impossible for any Government to have stood 
aside in matters where the national well-being is so vitally and 


disastrously affected. 


Mr. A. J. Cook, speaking in the Rhondda Valley on May 23rd, 
read these letters of the Prime Minister, and said their answer was 
that they would be beaten into Starvation before they would accept 
recommendations for longer hours or lower wages. He said: “ We 
have been fighting not only against the Government and the owners, 
but agains a number of Labour leaders, especially the political 
leaders whose position has been compromised. Never have we been 
bullied by the employers or the Government to the extent that we 
were bullied by certain trade union leaders to accept a reduction in 
wages.” ; 

At the end of May a new Proclamation under the Emergency 
Powers Act was issued, and as, under the Statute, a Proclamation 
of that kind remained in force for one month only, the formal 
procedure was made necessary every month until the end of 
Oétober. 

On May 28th Mr. Smith and Mr. Cook alike reaffirmed the refusal 
of the Miners’ Federation to consider changes in either hours or wages 
or district settlements, and devoted their speeches to maintaining the 
Stubborn front. On May 28th, too, there appeared a restriction 
imposed under the Emergency Powers Act, under which householders 
could not procure coal in quantities exceeding 28 lbs. without an 
official permit, unless there were exceptional circumStances. Supplies 
up to that weight could be bought by those who cared to fetch it 
themselves. Stringent economy in the use of gas and electricity was 
also enjoined upon householders. Up to the date of that regulation 
it was possible to buy 1 cwt. of coal weekly, provided the stock did not 
exceed 5 cwts. Lights for display and advertisement purposes were 
absolutely prohibited, and sky signs disappeared until the end of 
November. 

On June 3rd, Mr. Evan Williams, President of the Mining Associa- 
tion, wrote to Mr. Herbert Smith, inviting a joint conference of the 
officials of the two organisations, to see if they could not mutually 
devise a terminological programme for submission to their respective 
executives. But Mr. Smith was already en route for Brussels with an 
appeal to the Miners’ International for help, and feeling confident 
of help from the State in the form of a subsidy when it was over. 
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Mr. Cook expressed his pique against this note between presidents 
in the following public Statement : 


“I want to inform the public that this method will not divide 
4 the officials of the Miners’ Federation, as we are all united on the 
policy and programme pursued, and instead of making for a 
better atmosphere and creating an environment likely to be 
successful in negotiations, it will, I am sure, retard that by the 
attempts of the Mining Association to insult one of the chief 
officials of the Miners’ Federation. 
“I am desirous of negotiations leading to peace, but I am not 
going to allow anyone to attempt to undermine my office when I 
am representing the wishes and desires of the men.” 


Reports of the International meeting, sent from Brussels, said the 
letter was discussed there, and ‘‘ the delegates of various countries 
Stated that their organisations had been in touch with their respective 
Governments with the object of inducing them to prevent, as far as 
possible, the export of coal to Great Britain.”? The executive of the 
British Federation next considered the letter from the Mining Associa- 
tion on June 8th, and decided to accept it. An informal joint con- 
ference took place the same afternoon, and a Report issued by the 
Mining Association said : 


** The miners’ representatives made it clear that they were not 
disposed to move from the position they had taken up all along. 
In the circum$tances, the owners conclude with regret that there 
appears to be no immediate hope of carrying the matter any 
further.” 


A manifesto issued by the Miners’ Federation, June 11th, 
emphasised the uselessness of the joint meeting : 


“It is evident that the Mining Association is very far from 
accepting the proposals of the Royal Commission which relate to 
the reorganisation of the industry. It insists on longer hours and 
lower wages, but it repudiates emphatically any policy by which 
the efficiency of the industry may be improved, and by which the 
mine-workers’ standard of life may be safeguarded in the near 
future. In face of such an attitude on the part of the Mining 
Association, the mine-workers have no choice but to continue the 
Struggle.” | 


On June 15th, the Prime Minister announced in the House of 
Commons that the Government proposed to introduce legislation, 
suspending for a period the Coal Mines Act which regtricted work 
in the mines to seven hours a day, in order to allow negotiations to 
take place on a wider basis and to make it permissible for an eight- 
hour day to be worked, should it be found desirable, and also legisla- 
tion embodying certain recommendations of the Commission. ‘Twc 
Bills were accordingly formally presented to Parliament on June 21st 
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under the titles of the Coal Mines Bill and the Mining Industry Bill 
respectively. The former was a short Bill dealing with hours, and the 
latter included provision for— 


1. An extension of the Mines (Working Facilities) Act with a 
view to increasing facilities for working coal ; 

9. Facilities for the reorganisation of the industry by means of 
amalgamations and absorptions ; 

3. A welfare levy on mineral royalties and wayleaves for the 
provision of washing and drying accommodation at all coal-mines ; 

4. Prohibiting the entry of any person over the age of eighteen 
into the industry who had not previously worked as a miner, 
except by consent of the Minister of Labour. 

5. Empowering any coal-mining company to eStablish a 
profit-sharing scheme. 


The Coal Mines A@ received the Royal Assent on July 7th, and 
the Mining Industry A& with certain modifications, on August 4th. 

Following the Prime Minister’s statement of Government policy, 
the Labour-Sociali& party in the House of Commons had a con- 
sultation with Mr. Cook, and adopted the following resolution : 


“That the declaration of policy made by the Government as 
regards hours and wages is in violation of the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission Report, is inadequate to meet the problems 
of the industry, is a surrender to the demands of the owners, and is 
calculated to prolong and embitter the struggle. The party there- 
fore resolves to offer to these proposals the most Strenuous 
resistance.” 


A few days later—June 23rd—came tacit admission to the public 
of the differences which had continued between the Miners’ Federa- 
tion and the General Council, for it was agreed for the second time 
to postpone the special conference of trade union executives which 
was called for June 25th to hear explanations of why the general 
&rike was unconditionally withdrawn. The notice of cancellation, 
which was signed by the officials of both the T.U.C. and the Miners’ 
Federation, contained the following : 


“In consequence, however, of the attacks which the Govern- 
ment and the employers are making to reduce the Standard of life 
of the workpeople, and in particular the decision of the Govern- 
ment to pass legislation for increasing the hours of labour in the 
mining industry, in dire& opposition to the Report of the Coal 
Commission, the General Council and the representatives of the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain have fully discussed the 
situation created by the Government action, and have mutually 
decided that it is in the interests of the miners and the movement 
as a whole that the conference should be postponed until after the 
mining dispute is settled. The General Council and the Miners’ 
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Federation consider this imperative, so that a united policy may 
_ be adopted to resist to the fullest possible extent the Government’s 
action.” 


The statement concluded : 


“The General Council and the Miners’ Federation regard it 
as of the greatest importance at this juncture that all se@tions and 
parties should avoid statements, either in speech or writing, which 
create friction, misunderStanding, and dire@ attention from the 
purpose in view.” 


It was unfortunate for this desire to preserve silence that one of 
the trade union monthlies, The Locomotive Journal, edited by Mr. John 
Bromley, M.P., a member of the General Council, had gone to press 
with the very report which the General Council intended to present 
on June 25th, and which was withheld until January of 1927. 

Mr. Bromley prefaced the reproduction by the following comment 
of his own : 


“We say without hesitation that it is not leadership merely to 
Stand by while hundreds of thousands of men and their families 
Starve on a slogan. To have adopted the slogan of the miners’ 
leaders would, on their own admission, have meant the immediate 
throwing out of work of some 300,000 mine-workers by the closing 
of uneconomic pits, which appears too awful for any trade union 
leaders to contemplate ; for to many thinking people it is bound 
to appear more sane for some highly paid men in a disorganised 
industry to suffer some temporary reduction during a reorganisa- 
tion period than to throw 300,000 workers and their families into 
deStitution, so that a number of men earning, on the admission 
of Mr. Cook, the miners’ secretary, from £5 to £13 per week, may 
retain every penny of their present wages. 

** However, the great Strike Started, not, let it be clearly under- 
Stood, on the formula of the miners which had been definitely 
rejected by the Industrial Committee, but on the decision of the 
conference of executives to support the miners against having to 
accept reductions of wages before negotiations on the rest of the 
Commission’s report. 

‘In our opinion, the miners’ leaders have not played the game 
with their fellow trade unionists.” (The Locomotive Journal, July, 
1926.) 


The Report itself contained the following, which I take from 
the official document, issued in January : 


** The General Council could not disregard the responsibility 
imposed upon them by the conference of May r1&t, and follow the 
miners’ executive in a policy of mere negation. Such a course would 
have been to permit the splendid response of the sympathetic 
strike to evaporate by a process of attrition, which would have 
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brought the unions to a position of bankruptcy, would have 
undermined the morale of their membership, and thus have 
destroyed their capacity to resist attempts that might be made to 
impose adverse conditions and general discrimination against the 
aGive membership when the industries direGly engaged in the 
&rike resumed operations. Such a sacrifice no organisation 
affiliated to the Trades Union Congress, no matter what may be 
its numerical strength, or whatever its economic power, is entitled 
to claim. 

“ The Council were satisfied that, however long they cominued 
the Strike, they would Still be in the same position so far as the 
attitude of the Miners’ Executive was concerned, and consequently 
the Council were not justified in permitting the unions to continue 
the sacrifice for another day. 

“©The General Council has been debarred from making any 
official pronouncement on its action pending the opportunity to 
report to a conference of responsible Executives of the unions 
concerned. In delaying the conference for a longer period than 
they would otherwise have done, the Council were actuated by 
the desire to avoid any course of action that would prejudice the 
position of the mine-workers in relation to the dispute. 

“The Srike was terminated for one sufficient reason -only, 
namely, that in view of the attitude of the Miners’ Federation its 
continuance would have rendered its purpose futile. 

“‘ The Council cannot but regret that so great a demonstration 
of loyalty by the Trade Union Movement found so little practical 
appreciation or response on the part of those for whom the sacrifice 
was made.” 


The estrangement between the General Council and the Miners’ 
Federation continued from the collapse of the general Sirike for the 
next two months, but on July 14th the Council decided to invite the 
miners’ executive to a joint meeting. This acrimonious reunion took 
place on July 15th, and the General Council agreed to give all possible 
assistance to raise funds for the support of the miners, but they parted 
in the same Strained relationship as that in which they assembled. 

During July, too, several Bishops and prominent ministers of the 
Free Churches, associated with the Christian Fellowship, intervened, 
and obtained conferences with representatives of the Mining Associa- 
tion and the Miners’ Federation. As a result of these meetings, the 
Bishop of Lichfield addressed a letter to the Prime Minister, dated 
July 16th, enclosing a memorandum which was drawn up on July 
14th, in conference, with Mr. Smith, Mr. Richardson, and Mr. Cook, 
and signed by the four officials of the Miners’ Federation. The 
memorandum was accompanied by a letter signed by the officials of 
the Miners’ Federation, saying that the terms of settlement then 
considered had been submitted to the full executive of the Miners’ 
Federation, and that “if a settlement can be arrived at upon the 
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terms set out, in the enclosed document, the Committee are prepared 
to recommend their acceptance by the miners.” Indeed, the 
memorandum contained no epoch-making concession, but consisted 
of the following points : 


“I. Immediate resumption of work on conditions obtaining 
on April goth, 1926, including hours and wages. The settlement, 
when arrived at, shall be on the basis of a national agreement. 

II. A national settlement to be reached within a short defined 
period, not exceeding four months. In order to carry through 
Clause I, financial assiStance to be granted by the Government 
during the defined period, under a scheme to be drawn up by the 
Commissioners who prepared the Report. The Commissioners 
shall be reappointed for this, and for the other purposes mentioned 
in the following clauses. 

III. The terms of the reorganisation scheme and the reference 
to wages in the Report to be worked out in detail by the Com- 
missioners, and the results to be incorporated by them, as far as 
may be necessary, in a Parliamentary Bill or Bills. 


IV. Those parts of the reorganisation scheme capable of early 
application to be put into operation at the earliest moment 
practicable. 

V. The Government to give assurance that those parts of the 
Report which require legislative sanction shall be placed on the 
Statute Book at the earliest possible moment. 


VI. At the end of the defined period, if disagreements should 
still exist, a Joint Board, consisting of representatives of both parties, 
shall appoint an independent chairman whose award in settlement 
of these disagreements shall be accepted by both parties.” 


April wages, April hours, and a subsidy represented a programme 
which the miners had succeeded in inducing the Christian Fellowship 
to advance on their behalf, and indeed, Mr. Cook claimed subsequently 
that the proposals had been drafted by himself. The Prime Minister, 
replying to the Bishop of Lichfield on July 17th, said : 


**T recognise fully the sense of public duty that has led the 
Representatives of the Churches to intervene in this question, and 
I need hardly say that nothing would give me greater satisfaction 
than to learn that proposals have been made by the miners which 
might serve as a basis of discussion between them and the owners. 
But I see that the proposals submitted by you contain, and indeed 
seem to rest on, a suggestion that the Government should give a 
further subsidy to the industry in order to enable work to be 
resumed and continued for a time at the old rates of pay and the 
old hours. ; 

“This is a suggestion to which the Government could not 
possibly assent, and it would, therefore, be useless for me to 
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communicate the present proposals to the owners. Apart from any 
other consideration, the disastrous effect of this prolonged stoppage 
on the national finances has made any further subsidy in aid of 
wages quite out of the question. 

“ T observe that you say that the representatives of the Churches 
‘ believe that the solution of the coal problem lies in the adoption 
of the Royal Commission Report in its entirety.’ I confess that I 
find some difficulty in reconciling this Statement with the feature 
of your proposals to which I have called attention. 

“ One of the most emphatic recommendations of the Commis- 
sion was that there should be no more subsidy.” 


On July roth, the Prime Minister met the representatives of the 
Churches and announced that he could not consent to any further 
financial assistance for the industry by way of a subsidy in aid of wages. 
Then, on July goth, the Miners’ Federation discussed what were known 
as the Bishops’ Terms at a delegate conference, and referred them to 
the distrifs. When the Executive met on August roth, it was announced 
that the distri@s had rejeéted the terms, and a further delegate con- — 
ference was called for August 16th. 

At that conference it was announced that the figures of the vote 
with regard to the proposals were 367,650 against, and 333,036 in 
favour. Scotland did not vote, as it was desired there that a full 

- ballot should be taken, and this meant an abstention of some 60,000. 
At the conclusion of this conference it was announced that discussion 
had centred round the question whether or not the Executive Com- 
mittee should be authorised to endeavour to open up negotiations 
with the coal-owners and the Government, the Committee to report 
the result of such negotiations to a future conference, so that the 
di&riGs might finally decide whether to aceept or reject the terms 
that might have been offered. A resolution to this effect was carried 
on a card vote by 428,000 to 360,000. It was also resolved that all 
negotiations for a settlement of the dispute must be of a national 
character, and not entered into by the districts separately. It was 
decided to send a letter of thanks to the American trade unionists, 
the trade unions of Russia, and all others who had contributed to the 
support of the British miners and their families. 

It would be pleasant to dismiss the months so casually as that, and 
to make a few comments on this very crowded period, but indeed 
there is so much to record of necessity that it is difficult to slip one 
additional word into the story. The Government’s Bill to permit 
longer hours to be worked in coal-mines passed its third reading by a 
vote of 332 to 147, and the Labour-Socialist party tabled a censure 
motion “regretting the policy pursued by His MajeSty’s advisers, 
which has been an impediment in maintaining and restoring peace 
in the coal industry, and consequently a menace to public order.” 
During the whole of July a movement towards the return to work 
on the owners’ terms was developing in all mining areas, and the 
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Miners’ Federation was looking vainly to the Miners’ International 
to implement its worthless assurances as to a general embargo upon 
the export of coal to Britain. As the number of miners returning to 
work grew to ten thousand, twenty thousand and thirty thousand, 
the Miners’ Federation Still deluded itself that “the Stranglehold ” 
would be effective soon, and its officials rushed off to Warwickshire 
and other counties to check the return. Their effe@ was trivial and 
temporary, and their campaign consisted chiefly of abuse of the 
Government and the owners for “ Starving them into surrender.” 
At the end of July the Secretary for Mines, Colonel G. R. Lane 
Fox, M.P., found it possible to relax somewhat the restrictions on the 
use of foreign coal for domestic purposes. 

In view of the introdudétion of the Bill which made extended hours 
of working possible in the mines, the majority of the collieries 
announced during July the terms that would be available to men 
under the eight-hour day. In general they were such as to have the 
effect of guaranteeing to the men for three months wages roughly 
similar to those received under the previous agreement, except that 
now eight hours would be worked instead of seven. But in Northum- 
berland and Durham there was a reduction of 10 per cent, and in 
Warwickshire and Cannock the new terms for eight hours were rather 
better than the previous terms for seven. In all cases the division 
of the proceeds of the industry was to be 87 per cent to wages as 
against 13 to profits. The Yorkshire owners at first offered 85 to 15, 
but at the inStance of the Government came into line with the other 
districts. After three months it was contemplated that wages should 
be based on ascertainments in the usual way, subject to a minimum 
equivalent to that in force under the 1921 agreement. These terms 
constituted a definite offer by the owners, but the immediate effect as 

~ regards the return of men to work was small. 

Following the discussion of these terms and the longer working 
day, the General Council issued a manifesto to the affiliated 
organisations which said : 


** Not only are the Government seeking to enforce by legisla- 
tion the mine-owners’ policy of increased hours and reduced wages 
in the mining industry, but pressure is being brought to bear 
upon the Boards of Guardians to curtail relief even to the women 
and children. Attempts have been made by scaremongering and 
misrepresentations to prevent relief coming from other countries, 
and it would appear that a policy is being pursued to surround the 
mining community with a cordon of famine and despair. 

** The attack upon hours is, above everything else, an attack 
upon the Standards of the trade union movement. The Labour 
Movement must offer the most determined resistance to this 


policy.” 
This reference to ‘‘ misrepresentations to prevent relief coming 
from other countries ’? was a retort to the Prime Minister’s message 
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to the people of America on the Stoppage in this country, particularly 
with reference to the measures taken for the relief of distress. The 
Prime Minister had written : 


“There is no foundation for any Statements as to starvation 
among the mining population which may have been made in the 
United States or elsewhere. Indeed, more help has been forth- 
coming for those affected in the present dispute than in any that 
has taken place previously. 

‘In this country there are in existence publicly-elected bodies 
charged with the relief of destitution. These bodies are known 
in England and Wales as boards of guardians and in Scotland as 
parish councils. Their expenditure on relief shows that very free 
resort is being had to them in the present emergency. Under a 
decision of the Law Courts the miners, who are themselves taking 
part in the Strike, are debarred from receipt of relief from the 
guardians of the poor unless they are physically incapable of work, 
but it is e&timated that the amount actually received from the 
guardians by the wives and children and other dependents of 
miners in England and Wales per week during the month of 
June was not less than £230,000. In Scotland an approximate 
average of £25,600 per week was received during the same period. 

** It is further to be remembered that the education authorities 
in Great Britain are empowered to provide meals for children in 
need of them, and that a vas amount of assistance is actually 
being given in this way, hundreds of thousands of meals being thus 
provided every day. In many places soup kitchens have been 
opened by voluntary organisations of ladies and gentlemen who 
are thus supplementing the relief given under the Poor Law. As 
a result of all these activities, there is little or no indication of the 
presence of severe distress, even among such miners and dependents 
as are not receiving Poor Law relief in their own homes.” 


On August 19th the Central Committee of the Mining Associa~ 
tion and the Executive Committee of the Miners’ Federation were 
again in joint conference for two hours. This further meeting was a 
complete failure, and Statements were issued by each party at the 
close. That issued for the Miners’ Federation said : 


“Mr. Herbert Smith, for the Miners’ Federation, explained 
that after 111 days of Stoppage it was necessary to review the 
situation. ‘ We have come,’ he said, ‘ to see how far we could 
now agree, and not necessarily to emphasise the points of differ- 
ence.’ He further Stated that an extension of hours was not 
necessary for the successful operation of the mining induttry, 
and that a national agreement for the settlement and regulation 
of the wages to be paid is regarded by the workmen as essential 
to the best interests of the industry as a whole. Further, that the 
Federation were prepared, after a consideration of possible measures 
for the reorganisation of the industry, to consider then what wages 
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were possible. He also intimated that a consideration of those 
things might possibly lead to an application to the Government 
for some assistance pending the completion of the schemes for 
reorganisation.” 


At that conference—I quote from the Official Report—Mr. Evan 
Williams, for the Mining Association, made the following Statement in 
regard to national agreements : 


“We have had national agreements for the last five years.. 
Quite apart from the particular aspect of it, to which I have 
alluded before, there does not seem to us to be any advantage to 
the industry, to the men employed in the industry, to the other 
industries of the country, and to the country as a whole, which is 
associated with agreements made on a national basis. National 
agreements have not brought prosperity to the industry ;_ they 
have not brought peace to the industry ; and, to our minds, by 
their very nature they are precluded from doing justice to the 
industry in detail—and, after all, it is the industry in detail that 
has to be considered, and it is the collieries taken one by one 
together that constitute the industry. The effect has been that, 
instead of improving the position throughout the industry, we are 
convinced, from the experience that we have had, that arrange- 
ments on a national basis made here in London, and rigidly applied 
throughout the country, are deleterious and detrimental to the 
true interests of the workmen and the owners who constitute the 
industry ; and, as I have said, to the other industries of the country 
and to the country as a whole.” 


It was a hopeless conference, and a statement issued subsequently 

- by the Mining Association Stated ‘‘ there was no purpose to be served 

by carrying on an appearance of negotiations which had no real 
basis.” It was the last time the two parties met jointly. 

On that day, too, 14,000 miners in the Notts and Derby area 
decided to resume work on a 74 hours day, with wages as before, for 
the next seven months. During August 21S and 22nd there were 
queues of men to sign on at the pit-heads, and the disorganised drift 
to work by men who had lost all patience with the Miners’ Federation 
had spread over a wide area aud had become numerically substantial. 
Warwick and Cannock Chase were almost completely at work, despite 
the whirlwind campaign of the Federation officials, and in Leicester 
also the men were taking the settlement into their own hands. Less 
was being heard of the slogan, which had become a distant echo, and 
talk of ‘“‘ the Stranglehold ”’ was dying out. An important Statement 
was made by the Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, at a conference on August 26th between members of the 
Cabinet Coal Committee and officials of the Miners’ Federation. 
The conference was requested by the miners, and their. speakers 
Stressed the desirability of a wage subsidy. 
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“We are asking if there is any good service you can render to 
bring about negotiations to see if a settlement can be arrived at,” 
said Mr. Herbert Smith, “and as to what amount of help can be 
given by the Government not only in negotiations but financially 
for a period.” 


Mr. Churchill: “1 think I had better at the very outset clear 
out of the field any proposition which we should not be in any 
circumstances likely to entertain, because the question of giving 
any financial help to the industry has long passed out of the 
sphere of practical politics. We gave twenty-three millions. When 
I last saw Mr. Cook I told him that. We gave twenty-three 
millions to secure nine months in which to try and come to some 
sort of settlement of this position. It was a very questionable 
thing for the Government to do to use the taxpayers’ money in 
that way, and we had the greatest difficulty in justifying it. That 
was the end, absolutely the end. There was, of course, the three 
millions which I reserved in the Budget of this year because, if 
we could have avoided this Sruggle, it might have been thrown 
in to make a taper to ease matters off or assis in the removal of 
miners from pits that might be closed. There was the three millions, 
but as there has been all this long Stoppage and such tremendous 
expenses thrown upon us, that was entirely withdrawn ; but we 
have said that what is left out of that after the various expenses 
we are now being put to have been defrayed, will be available for 
aiding the movement of miners from any pits which may be closed, 
and we have adtually earmarked £250,000 for the development 
of scientific research, the attempt to develop liquid fuel from coal, 
and other projects with which you are very well acquainted. 
Nothing in the nature of a subsidy, however small, however 
temporary, and nothing in the nature of a loan by the Government, 
which is, after all, exaétly the same as a subsidy, would be possible 
to us now.”’! 


On that date nearly 30,000 miners were working, despite Mr. 
Cook’s zealous and almost frantic rush from centre to centre. Hostile 
picketing, Stone-throwing, and intimidation by excited crowds, pre- 
vented some hundreds of men from working, notably at Mansfield, 
and roads leading to the mines had to be patrolled by hundreds of 
policemen. Mr. Cook made a desperate appeal to the men “ not to 
Stab the Federation in the back while it was negotiating,”’ but, indeed, 
there were no negotiations, and the miners, wearied and much reduced, 
could be excused for wondering if there were a Federation at all. It 
had made no move since April, and had no compromise policy to 
suggest, nor any prospect of winning by obduracy. Parliament 
reassembled specially on August goth to continue the Emergency 
Regulations, and quite properly the general situation was debated. 
On the same day the Executive of the Miners’ Federation met to 
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consider their next Step, and as a result of this meeting it was decided 
to summon a further delegate conference for 2nd September. They 
had also to consider the position created by a resolution passed by the 
Nottinghamshire Miners’ Council on August 28th, to the effe@ that 
“if nothing was done nationally this week towards a national settle- 
ment, the executive member (Mr. F. B. Varley, M.P.) be authorised 
to ask permission of the Federation to pursue negotiations locally for 
a settlement,’ with the proviso that any terms arrived at should be 
submitted to the national Executive for approval. 

The Parliamentary Labour Party met the executive of the Federa- 
tion, but it was a Sterile conference, for the executive of the Federation 
was divided against Itself. 

On September end the national delegate conference of the Miners’ 
Federation authorised the Executive Committee “‘ to take the neces- 
sary Steps to submit proposals for the setting up of a national agree- 
ment for the mining indutry.’’ This resolution was carried by 
557,000 to 225,000. As a result of this authorisation the following 
letter was sent from the Executive of the Miners’ Federation to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer : 


DEAR Sir, 

I beg to inform you that the Executive Committee of the 
special delegate conference of the Miners’ Federation, having 
again carefully considered the present deadlock in the mining 
dispute, have resolved to ask you to convene and attend a con- 
ference of the Mining Association and the Federation. 

We are prepared to enter into negotiations for a new national 
agreement with a view to a redu¢tion in labour costs to meet the 
immediate necessities of the industry. 


The last sentence was held in some quarters to mark a distinétly 
important change of attitude, and the Government immediately 
addressed a letter to the Mining Association, enclosing a copy of the 
letter from the Miners’ Federation, and Stating that “‘in the opinion 
of His Majesty’s Government this letter affords a basis for the re- 
sumption of negotiations ; and they suggest that in the first instance 
both sides should meet representatives of the Government in a 
tripartite conference.” To this the Secretary of the Mining Associa- 
tion replied that the matter could not be dealt with “ by the Mining 
Association, as it has no authority to enter into any discussions or 
negotiations on behalf of the district colliery owners’ associations on 
questions of the terms of employment of workmen,” and that it was 
consequently impossible to arrange for the presence of representatives 
of the Mining Association at such a meeting as had been suggested. 
The Mining Association were thereupon requested to meet the 
Coal Committee of the Cabinet in order that the position disclosed 
by their letter might be discussed, and this meeting was held on 
Monday, September 6th. On behalf of the Government, Mr. 
Churchill pressed the view that the door to a settlement by way of 
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national negotiations should not be closed, and he asked if there was. 
to be any national agreement at all, or was the industry in future to 

be regulated purely by distri@ agreements without any national wage 

negotiating body ? Mr. Churchill proceeded to quote Mr. Williams’ 

arguments before the Royal Commission agains national agreements, 

and the finding of the Commission in opposition to that view. “I 

am quite sure of this,” he said, “ that if we had known that following 

the passage of the Eight Hours Bill into Jaw a new obstacle to a settle- 

ment, a new complication would arise through the closing of one of 
those doors to peace we never should have passed the Bill or proceeded 

with it. Therefore, if you take up the attitude that you have now 

no more power to negotiate, and that there can be no national negotia- 

tions of any kind, while I am not for a moment making a charge of 
breach of faith, I do think you will see that we shall have been placed 

in a position which is, from our point of view at any rate, extremely 

unfortunate, and even, as it might be thought, unfair. 

“* Now I have to say a word about the men. Naturally I am not 
here to speak for them or to give any guarantee on their behalf. I 
do not know how far they are prepared to go; that we can only 
ascertain when we come to closer quarters. I am not going to give 
a guarantee ; but, honestly, I believe there has been a change of 
heart and that there is a wish, an earnest wish, for peace, and that 
there is a willingness to discuss on the merits, with a sincere desire 
to secure the greatest benefits for all concerned, every aspect of this 
question. Now, in the letter which they have written to us there 
occurs this expression, ‘ a reduction in labour costs.” That expression 
has evidently been very carefully chosen, because it is what, to use 
a homely term, I might call a ‘ portmanteau’ expression, it covers 
everything, it is chosen because it covers everything. It covers 
wages, it covers hours, it covers reorganisation, and it was chosen 
deliberately. 

“To sum up, I ask you to address yourselves to the perfectly 
simple question : Is there to be any national agreement at all, or is 
the industry in future to be regulated purely by distri@ agreement 
without any national wage negotiating body ? Secondly, will you 
meet us with the men, being properly authorised and retaining your 
perfect freedom to refuse any unreasonable proposition, or to break 
the negotiations if it is found there is no change of heart and no desire 
to reach a settlement ? ”’ 

In the further debate—for such it was—with Mr. Churchill, 
Mr. Williams repudiated vigorously the suggestion that there had 
been any bargain between the Mining Association and the Govern- 
ment on the subject of the eight-hour day. He declared his con- 
viction that the House of Commons would not have passed the enabling 
Act unless it had been convinced that this was a proper course, and 
he reminded Mr. Churchill that right up to May 14th the Association 
had marched step by step with the Government ; that on that date 
the Government made definite proposals to both sides, which were 
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rejected by both sides ; that the Government definitely declared on 
May 218 that it was free from all the offers which it had made, that 
it had a perfectly free hand, and that it was not committed to anything. 

“I do not think,” added Mr. Williams, “there can be any 
question about that, and when the Government, which had taken a 
very active part in the discussions which had taken place, and in such 
negotiations as had taken place up to that time, declared themselves 
free from all their offers and no longer bound in any way by any of 
the proposals which had been made by them, they cannot expect 
that the same freedom was not accorded to the other two parties at 
the same time.” 

Mr. Williams continued: “‘ We were Starting upon an entirely 
new basis—a basis which gave freedom to the distri@s to make new 
offers in an entirely new condition of things. . . . We had no indica- 
tion of any kind at all that the introduction of an Eight Hours Bill 
in the House of Commons was to be conditional upon a national 
settlement. They (the Government) urged us very Srongly, and one 
of the meetings to which you referred at which some feeling was 
developed was on the very point that we had not put forward these 
separate district offers on the eight-hour basis by the time we were 
going to. . . . That was the whole basis upon which the discussions 
between us took place, that offers on the eight-hour basis were put 
forward absolutely independently by distrifis without any suggestion 
of any kind that there was an overriding or collateral national 
settlement.”’ 

Finally, Mr. Williams informed the Chancellor that certain 
disiri@s had withdrawn from the Mining Association because of the 
disastrous agreement made in June, 1924. He proceeded with the 
following important declaration : 


** As J said, it was with the greatest reluctance that we had at 
any time entered upon national agreements and national negotia- 
tions. It is the experience which we in the country have had of 
those agreements that has Strengthened us so much in the view 
that we put forward that we say quite definitely and emphatically 
that the Mining Association will not enter into negotiations with 
the Miners’ Federation on this point. What has been the position ? 
There has never been peace in this industry since we had national 
agreements, since the industry has been dealt with on a national 
basis. We have been faced with crisis after crisis whenever an 
agreement has come to an end.’’! 


‘‘ The effe&t of a national agreement has been to bring about 
a Stoppage even where there is no dispute as regards wages between 
the owners and the men. I say it is a political issue pure and 
simple, and the moment you have set up a national agreement 
with a National Board you bring every question that is relevant 
to that Board forward as a political issue, with debates in the House 


1 Extract from the Official Report. 
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of Commons, and you get the Government involved and you put 
the industry as a whole on a different plane from every other 
industry ; and such accusations as have been made that there are 
troubles in the coal industry and that they are more numerous 
and more bitter than in any other industry of the country are due 
solely and entirely to the fact that they are dealt with on a national 
basis and not on a distri basis. It gives the opportunity to 
direct national strikes not agains the industry or the owners, but 
against the whole community, and I should have thought the 
experience we have had since April of this year ought to be enough 
to convince the Government and the whole country that the 
sooner it gets away from these national arrangements in this or 
any other industry the better for the country. 

“ I want to make it perfeétly clear to you that our objetion, 
the objection of the coal-owners throughout the country, is not one 
of form, it is one of substance. The Minister of Labour has spoken 
of a lasting peace. That is what we want, a lasting peace, and it 
is because we are convinced that we cannot get a lasting peace 
that we are so determined. The problem is a disri@ problem ; 
it is a very big problem in many disri@s, a problem that some 
diftriéts would have the very greates difficulty in settling for 
themselves without any interference at all or any restrictions 
imposed upon them from any central authority. I have not 
heard anybody who has been able to point out a single element of 
national advantage, of national benefit, I mean from the point of 
view of the community as a whole, in having national settlements.” 


Mr. Evan Williams undertook to submit the matter to the con- 
Stituent bodies of the Mining Association, and on September gth 
Mr. Churchill addressed a letter to the Association in which he said : 


““T have to thank you on behalf of His Majesty’s Government 
for having deferred to our earnestly expressed wish that the Mining 
Association should consult its constituents upon the question of 
resuming national negotiations for a settlement of the coal dispute. 

“I take this opportunity of explaining the kind of three-party 
conference that the Government have in view and the scope of its 
work. 

“It is obviously quite impossible in the present circumstances 
for any conference sitting in London to do more in the fir instance 
than lay down certain broad principles, and recommend the 
practical Steps necessary to secure an early and universal resump- 
tion of work. 

“We believe that with such national guidance the task of 
negotiating agreements on wages, hours, and other conditions 
could be undertaken in each digtri& with the assent of both parties, 
under favourable conditions and without any further delay. We 
cannot afford any further delay or long ceremonial procedure. 
At least 1,700,000 families affe@ed by the dispute are looking for 
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the opportunity of regaining their weekly wages. Our procedure 
must be planned to bring this about as quickly as possible, on fair 
and sound terms. 

** DiStrict settlements concluded in conformity with the agreed 
general principles should form a basis on which work would be 
immediately resumed. It ought not then to be difficult to con- 
clude a national agreement governing many, if not all, of the 
points that have hitherto been dealt with on a national basis.” 


The decisions of the district associations of the Mining Association 
were reported on September 13th to a meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Mining Association, and later in the same day the 
Central Committee sent a letter, signed by Mr. Evan Williams, to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer containing the following reply : 


DrAR CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, 


Copies of your letter were at once circulated to the distri 
associations, so that they might have it before them when they 
gave consideration to the question which we both agreed at the 
meeting on the 6th instant was the only one at issue at the moment, 
and which you expressed in the following words— 


“Is there to be any national agreement at all, or is the 
industry in future to be regulated purely by distri agreements, 
without any national wage-negotiating body ? ” 

With the exception of one small inland district, the twenty- 
four distri associations have replied clearly and emphatically 
declining to give the Mining Association power or authority to 
enter into agreements on their behalf in regard to terms of employ- 
ment of the workmen in their respective distri¢ts. You will accord- 
ingly see that the meeting which you propose in your letter could 
serve no useful purpose. There is no person who would be entitled 
to speak or to listen on behalf of the coal-owners, and I am sure 
you will agree that no good, but harm, would result from a meeting 
held under conditions which would expose the parties to a charge 
of insincerity. 

The distri@ coal-owners’ associations have been, and are, 
willing and anxious to meet the miners’ associations in their 
disri€ts at any time, without ceremony or any preliminary pro- 
cedure whatsoever. There is no valid obstacle to this. There is 
no question of principle that need delay them. None of the 
diftriG associations raises any objection to the principle of wage 
regulation by reference to ascertained results, the principle of a 
minimum percentage below which wages cannot fall, or the 
principle of subsistence wages. The quantitative determinations 
on these and all other points can only be made in the light of the 
circumstances of the distriéts by those who know them and have 
to face the results. 

A realisation of these facts is imperative, and it is failure to 
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recognise them that Stands in the way of these negotiations being 
entered into at once, and is alone responsible for the prolongation 
of the stoppage. 


The very important exchange of views contained in those letters 
opened a new and, as it proved, the last phase of the strike. There 
was a vain search for any manifestation of that “‘ change of heart ”’ 
which Mr. Churchill saw, and was perhaps justified in thinking he 
saw, in the miners’ use of the phrase ‘‘ a reduction in labour coéts.” 
On September 17th, the Prime Minister, who had returned from a 
brief holiday, had conferences with the Cabinet, the Mining Associa- 
tion and the Miners’ Federation, as a result of which he addressed a 
letter to the Federation in which he said : 


*“On the 3rd September you wrote to us that you desired a 
conference with the coal-owners in the presence of representatives 
of the Government, in order to seek a settlement of the present 
dispute ; and you Stated that you were prepared to enter into a 
discussion on the basis of a ‘ reduction in labour costs to meet the 
immediate needs of the industry.’ 

“A satisfactory settlement should combine district arrange- 
ments with national supervision. If the miners are at length 
ready to face the economic fats of the industry and restart work 
on provisional district settlements, His MajeSty’s Government are 
prepared to secure by legislation that these principles are properly 
applied by means of a National Appeal Tribunal. 

“* We therefore lay before you in broad outline in the enclosed 
memorandum what we are prepared to do and the limits within 
which we find ourselves able to aét. If your members are prepared 
to resume work on the basis of district settlements subje@ to the 
security afforded by these conditions, and when work has been 
generally resumed, we shall submit these proposals to Parliament 
in the form of a Bill. 

“* We feel it necessary, however, to say that this offer has been 
made by us out of a sincere desire to arrive at an early settlement, 
and the Government will naturally expe to receive the views of 
your executive without delay.” 


The memorandum accompanying this letter was as follows : 

1. As soon as there has been a general resumption of work 
through provisional settlements arrived at by local negotiations 
the Government will pass an Aé of Parliament setting up a National 
Arbitration Tribunal, unless the earlier conclusion of a national 
agreement renders it unnecessary. 

2. Either party to any provisional settlement which provides 
for working more than the old hours may refer to the Tribunal 
for review any matter dealt with by such settlement, being a matter 
of a kind which up to July, 1925, was customarily dealt with by 
national settlements. 

3. The Tribunal shall confirm or modify a provisional settle- 
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ment in respect of the matter referred to it, and as from the date 
fixed by the Tribunal every man affeed by the Award and 
employed in any pit which works more than the old hours will be 
entitled by law to receive wages in accordance with the decision. 


This further document was considered by the executive of the 
Miners’ Federation at their meeting on September 21S and 22nd, 
as a result of which consideration they addressed a lengthy manifesto 
to the Prime Minister, containing the following : 


“Thus the Government now proposes: the miners are to 
resume work on such terms as the owners in each distri€t may be 
in a position to dictate. In those distri€s in which, in accordance 
with the Commission’s recommendations, the hours worked prior 
to the stoppage are maintained, they are to receive no protection 
whatever from a national authority, however unreasonable the 
terms imposed by the owners may be. In the remainder, after the 
scales have already been weighted against them by distri@ agree- 
ments, they are to have an appeal to a national tribunal, the 
construction of which the Government has not, as yet, thought 
fit to specify. 

“Two months ago, in response to representations from the 
Mining Association and in defiance of the Commission’s Report, 
the Government passed legislation depriving the mine-workers 
of their Statutory rights to a seven-hour day. Now, in response to 
representations from the same quarter, and contrary not only to 
the Commission’s Report, but to the Government’s own explicit 
declaration, it is proposed to abandon national negotiations and 
national agreements. Such a proposal, in sharp contradiction as 
it is with the Statement made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
carries its condemnation on its face. The Miners’ Federation is 
reluctant to believe that it can represent the considered judgment 
of the Government. It has no desire to enter into useless recrimi- 
nations, but in the event of the stoppage being prolonged by the 
attempt to force the mine-workers back into distri¢t agreements, 
the responsibility for its continuance should be placed upon the 
shoulders of the Government and the mine-owners. 

** Even now, however, the Federation hopes that wiser counsels 
may prevail. In spite of what has passed, it adheres to its State- 
ments of 3rd September that it is ‘ prepared to enter into negotia- 
tions for a new national agreement with a view to a redudtion in 
labour costs to meet the immediate necessities of the industry.’ 
It mu& maintain the principle of national negotiations and agree- 
ments, because experience has shown that, in the absence of such 
common agreements governing the industry as a whole, the effect 
must be, in the words of the Commission, ‘ to expose the standards 
of the more efficient and prosperous areas, on which the future of 
the country rests, to undermining by the weaker areas.’ Further, 
it would point out that the suggestion that a settlement will be 
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accelerated if negotiations are begun in the districts is devoid of 
foundation. The inevitable result of throwing the task of negoti- 
ating terms on to twenty-four districts without any guidance by a 
central body must be to multiply points of friction, many of which 
would not have arisen had the principles to be embodied in any 
settlement been determined in advance by a national authority.” 


On the same date conferences were resumed between the Cabinet 
and the miners’ officials, and at these conferences the miners’ repre- 
sentatives made the following proposals for settlement : 


1. The Miners’ Executive are prepared to recommend the 
miners to accept wages not less than those payable under the 
terms of the 1921 agreement, as a temporary arrangement for the 
immediate resumption of work. 


2. The terms of a national wages agreement shall be referred 
for decision to an independent tribunal to be agreed upon by the 
parties. 

3. The terms of reference to the tribunal shall be the con- 
sideration of, and application to the mining industry of, the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission. 

4. From the date fixed by the tribunal in respe@ to the 
matters referred to it, every man affected by the award will be 
entitled by law to receive wages in accordance with the decision. 


These terms were not indicative of that change of heart which 
could have conduced to an agreed settlement. During all this time 
there was considerable public sympathy for the lot of the individual 
miner, for the whole million of them, but that sympathy was held 
aloof and frittered away by the unpardonably hopeless policy of the 
Miners’ Federation. They found it easy enough to call a million 
men out and to plunge more than a million homes into dire poverty, 
but they had successively barred every door and knew no way of 
marching back again. For weeks it had been clear that the retreat 
would be in single file, slow and painful. 

The Cabinet considered the new proposals, and on September 
24th sent a reply which said : 


““ While recognising the advance which the proposals indicate, 
His Majesty’s Government do not feel that they afford the means 
of reaching an early or a lasting settlement of the present dispute. 

“ In these circumstances I am to say that the Government are 
not prepared to go beyond the maturely considered proposals 
conveyed to you in the Prime Minister’s letter of the 17th instant. 
These proposals cannot of course remain open indefinitely, but 
your Federation are Still free to avail themselves of them by taking 
the practical Step of ordering distri@ negotiations to be set on foot, 
subject to the subsequent review of an independent tribunal where 
any departure from the old hours is involved.” 
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A delegate conference of the Miners’ Federation took place on 
September 29th and goth, when a resolution in these terms was 
carried unanimously : 


“ Resolved, that the conference refer to the distri@s the Report 
of the Executive upon the recent negotiations and the terms of 
the proposals which the Executive have made, and which were 
accepted and approved by the conference. These proposals having 
been rejected by the Government, and other proposals offered as 
terms of settlement, the districts are requested to consider those 
proposals and report to an adjourned delegate conference to be 
held on Thursday next, OGtober 7th, in London, when any further 
action necessary shall be decided upon.” 


It should be recalled that on September 17th the Government had 
offered legislation in the hope of hastening the end of the dispute. 
No answer was returned by the conference of September goth, and on 
Odtober 6th the Prime Minister’s private secretary wrote to the 
Secretary of the Miners’ Federation : 


“* In these circumStances I am to make it clear that the Govern- 
ment cannot consent to any further prolongation of the offer, 
which has now been before your Federation for nearly three weeks, 
but must ask the conference to give a definite decision either to 
accept it or to refuse it. If the offer is accepted by the Miners’ 
Federation, and an immediate and general resumption of work 
takes place in consequence of it, the Government will introduce 
the necessary legislation at the earliest possible opportunity. 
Otherwise the offer, which will then have obviously failed in its 
primary purpose, must be regarded as withdrawn.” 


, On O@tober 7th the delegate conference of the Miners’ Federation 
met again to receive the reports of the associations with regard to the 
proposals. It was reported to the conference that the district associa- 
tions had rejected the Government’s proposals by 737,000 votes to 
42,000 votes. This decision was subsequently embodied in a formal 
resolution rejecting the Government’s proposals, which was passed 
unanimously. 


The conference then passed the following further resolution by 
594,000 votes to 194,000 : . 
1. Safety men.—All such to be withdrawn from every colliery. 
2. Embargo.—That we urge this on all foreign-produced coal. 
3. Outcrops.—That the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain 
orders a cessation of this practice. 
4. Levy.—That a special congress of trade unions be called 
specifically to deal with this matter. 
5. Propaganda.—That we send speakers to all ‘ black’ areas, 
and that Labour M.P.’s be marshalled for a nation-wide campaign. 
s 
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The central control of the operations to be vested in the 
Executive Committee of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, 
which shall direét them to the supersession of local barriers where 
necessary. 


It was understood that by passing this resolution the Miners’ 
Federation had reverted to its earlier policy of a national agreement, 
a seven-hours day, and no redu¢tion in wages, and had withdrawn 
its offer of September 22nd. The delegate conference adjourned until 
the following day, October 8th, when it was decided to defer action 
upon the resolution passed on the previous day with regard to the 
withdrawal of the safety men, etc., until the distri@t associations had 
voted upon its terms. The official account of the proceedings Stated : 
*“* With regard to the resolution moved yesterday by South Wales and 
adopted by the conference no aétion will be taken until the districts 
have voted upon the terms. The conference decided to-day to refer 
the resolution to the distriéts for ratification and endorsement. It 
will be voted upon in the same way as the Government’s proposals 
were voted upon this week, and the decisions of the distriés must be 
returned to the Federation offices by next Thursday (O@ober 14th).” 

On Oétober 14th the Executive Committee met to receive the 
reports of the distri¢ts, and on the 15th it was announced that the 
policy embodied in the resolution had been endorsed by 460,150 
votes to 284,336. It was further Stated that the Nottingham and 
Leicester ditricts had not voted. As regards Leicester, it had been 
announced previously that on Odober gth the Leicestershire Miners’ 
Council had decided to call the dispute off and urge its members to 
present themselves for work; while on the 11th the Nottingham 
Miners’ Council had decided to take a ballot, not dire&ly on the 
resolution submitted by the Federation, but as to whether, on the 
one hand, all the men should cease work once more in support of the 
Federation’s policy, those not ceasing to be disfranchised, or whether, 
on the other hand, a distri settlement should be sought, which 
might involve severance from the Federation. 

This attempt at bluff was rather tragic, for the Miners’ Federation 
had no means whatever of securing an embargo on the importation 
of foreign coal. It had by that time alienated the active sympathy of 
the General Council and the International Miners, and it was power- 
less in respect to the extensive produétion of outcrop coal and the 
withdrawal of safety men. The Executive Council of the National 
Federation of Colliery Enginemen and Mechanics replied at once 
with an assurance that safety men would continue. 

Thanks to the increasing produdtion of British coal the Secretary 
for Mines alleviated public inconvenience to some extent by allowing 
the purchase of quantities up to 1 cwt. per fortnight, without a permit. 
By September 15th 72,000 miners were working, and their production 
was taking effect on household supplies. The winning of outcrop 
coal on all open spaces where seams were available easily had in- 
creased to substantial dimensions. Men were earning good money 
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at it, and little companies were formed to exploit the market. In 
vain did the Miners’ Federation plead and threaten agains this 
manifestation of private enterprise, and agains the enormously in- 
creased production of those men who had returned to the Midland 
mines. 

In a speech at the Memorial Hall, London, on September 29th, 
Mr. Cook said the miners were going back beaten by Starvation. He 
hated the word retreat, he said, but that was what it amounted to. 
He declared that the Prime Minister was the tool of the coal-owners, 
the royalty owners, and the induStrialists of this country. The miners 
had been told that they could not have an embargo, and when they 
asked the General Council of the T.U.C. for a levy the answer was : 
** We will do all we can to get the money.” 

“The Government,” said Mr. Cook, “has offered terms of 
surrender. We say to these proposals, and the men, I am sure, will 
say so next week when they get the chance of saying it, that even now, 
after twenty-two weeks’ Struggle, we will not surrender to slavery. If 
you want to make us slaves, if you want more than we have, then you 
have got to take it. But I am going to warn them, and say, ‘ You 
cannot get all of the eggs. We will burn your nest.’”? Drastic 
diseases demanded drastic remedies. They had appealed for reason, 
and had not found it. The nation to-day Stood on the brink of a 
precipice. If the nation drove the miners back it would pay dearly 
for it. The cost of the Struggle up to date was £300,000,000, but that 
would be nothing to the cost to the nation in the loss of goodwill and 
brotherliness, nor would it be possible to eStimate the cost of the hate 
that had been brought into the Struggle. 

Despite this speech and a similar one at Radstock on September 
25th, it adopted on Odtober 5th the South Wales fighting policy 
quoted above and adopted with it a variant of its slogan : 


‘‘ Back to work we'll go, 
On the status quo.” 


Mr. G. A. Spencer, M.P., and two other Nottinghamshire delegates 
were asked to withdraw from that conference, and from their suspen- 
sion emerged eventually the Miners’ Industrial Union, a non-political 
organisation which made good progress in the Midlands and in South 
Wales. The first dire answer to the new offensive policy was the 
Leicestershire resumption of work followed by Nottinghamshire. But 
the policy received the endorsement of the miners by a vote of 460,150 
to 284,336. The challenging nature of this declaration was com- 
parable to the refusal of the Samuel Report, the Cabinet Scheme, 
the Bishops’ Proposals, and every successive offer by the Mining 
Association and the Government to eStablish peaceful operations. At 
the time of this verdi& over 217,000 men were at work in pits producing 
coal. The executive of the Miners’ Federation made a temporary 
change of title, and termed itself the Central Council of War, with 


1 The Daily Telegraph, Sept. 30, 1927. 
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Nottingham as its headquarters. In that county 32,000 men were 
working, but a ballot vote of the branches in that area recorded 14,000 
in favour of ceasing work and 3000 against. As there were 55,000 
miners in the county it was obvious that those who were working 
ignored the ballot. Another sign of a topsy-turvydom comparable to 
the adventures of Alice in Wonderland was the decision of the Notts 
Miners’ Council to suspend all those members who had resumed 
work or had signed on to do so. Under that decision a majority of 
its members, 25 out of 44, withdrew. I was in Nottingham at the 
time of that meeting which, after suspending a majority of itself, also 
suspended Mr. George Spencer, M.P., and then solemnly recom- 
mended all members to cease work. In the same premises two Miners’ 
Councils sat simultaneously, the one a Council of War, the other a 
Council of Peace. It was the Council of War which sued for peace 
and offered absolution to all the suspended members of the Council 
of Peace, including Mr. Spencer, if only they would accept the fighting 
policy of the Federation. They declined, and Nottingham worked 
on. The Council of War spread itself over Derbyshire, whose miners 
refused their request that they should maintain in idleness a number 
of Yorkshire miners who had started work in Derbyshire. It moved 
on to Leicestershire, but the visit proved a fiasco, for members of the 
local Council were at work and couldn’t come. Wednesday, OGober 
27th, was Der Tag, the day on which the whole of the 200,000 miners 
who had resumed work were to cease. But the day passed unobserved, 
and members of the Council of War were to be seen addressing small 
groups of men near to headstocks over mines then employing seven 
hundred men. From this fiasco with their own members, executive 
members repaired to lay a quest similarly vain before the General 
Council ; that for a levy upon all trade unionists and for an embargo 
on coal transport. A special conference to consider the levy was held 
on November grd, and the executives represented undertook to call 
for a special daily contribution of not less than one penny from every 
member for every day the member was working until the dispute was 
settled. A month had passed since any genuine effort was made to 
find peace, when on October 26th the General Council was granted 
an interview with the Prime Minister. Until OGober 2qth the Sfatus 
quo decision of October 7th had been tried mo& &renuously, and it 
had failed miserably. On Odtober 2gth the executive of the Miners’ 
Federation consented to consider distri@ settlements. The coal 
position had so improved meanwhile that from November 5th it was 
possible for householders to buy 2 cwts. of coal fortnightly. On 
November 6th, the miners having accepted the principle of disri@ 
agreements in accordance with the national principles, the Govern- 
ment put forward the following statement of the national principles 
which it was suggeSted should be observed in all di&ri@ agreements : 


1. The minimum percentage addition to basis rates shall be 
that provided for in the 1921 agreements, this minimum to be paid 
whatever hours worked. 


SUGGESTED NATIONAL PRINCIPLES oa | 


2. The ratio for the division of the net proceeds of the industry 
between wages and profits to range between 87 : 13 and 85 : 15, 
according to the circumstances of the distrids. 


3. The present method of ascertaining proceeds to be retained. 


4. The subsistence allowance for low-paid day-wage men to be 
continued, the level of these allowances to be the subje@ of further 
consideration. 


5. In the absence of a national agreement, each distri& to give 
its guarantee to the Prime Minister. 


As a result of discussion with the owners, the Mines Department 
on November 6th were enabled to address to the Miners’ Federation 
a letter regarding what were understood to be the views of the owners 
in the Districts. 

The principles were as follow : 


1. That wages should continue to be determined by the 
results of the industry in the distri, ascertained jointly by ac- 
countants appointed by each side, with provision as hitherto for 
joint test audits, and the reference of any question arising there- 
from to the independent chairman of the Distri& Board, and that 
the owners in each district should discuss with the workmen’s 
representatives any method suggested for removing doubts about 
the fairness of transfer prices. 

2. That the ratio for division of net proceeds between work- 
men and owners should range between 87 to wages and 13 to 
profits and 85 to wages and 15 to profits. 

3. That the minimum percentage on basis rates should, subject 
to di&trict settlements on hours and working conditions, be not less 
than the equivalent of 20 per cent on standard rates. 

4. That the subsistence wage to be paid to low-paid day-wage 
men be settled by arbitration in the diStriét in the event of failure 
of the two sides to agree. 


The Executive Committee decided to refer the Government 
proposals to their delegate conference, and this conference considered 
them on November ioth and 1ith. As a result the following 
resolution was carried : 


*‘ That the Report of the Executive Committee and the Reports 
from the diStri€ts be accepted, and the Committee to be authorised 
to continue the negotiations with the Government unfettered.” 


On November 11th discussions were resumed and the Government 
handed amended proposals to the miners on November rath, as 
follows : 


1. The Miners’ Federation undertake to do all in their power 
to promote an immediate resumption of work by means of district 
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settlements ; the hours to be worked not being excluded from the 
district negotiations. 

2. As regards the wages on which work is to be immediately 
resumed, the owners have informed the Government that in every 
district except Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland, and North 
Wales, they have offered to pay temporarily, after the resumption 
of work, a general distri percentage on basis rates not less than 
that prevailing on April 30, 1926, and in districts (other than the 
above) where there was a subsistence wage under Clause 7 of the 
1924 Agreement, the same subsistence wage. 

3. The owners have also informed the Government that they 
are ready in each district to appoint at once a special joint sub- 
committee on transfer prices. 

4. Further, the owners have informed the Government that 
workmen shall be reinstated as opportunity offers, without preju- 
dice to the men at present at work. 

5. As regards the permanent terms of employment, any district 
agreement that embodies certain general principles shall be 
regarded as a “‘ Standard ” agreement ; that is to say, any agree- 
ment that contains provisions for all the following matters : 


(2) A Distri& Board with an independent chairman. 

(6) Periodical determination of the trading results of the 
industry, ascertained jointly by accountants appointed by each 
side, with provision for test audits and reference of any question 
arising therefrom to the independent chairman of the Disri& 
Board. 

(c) Periodical regulation of the distri percentage in 
accordance with paragraph (5) above ; the ratio of division of 
net proceeds being not less favourable to the owners than 
87 : 13 and not less favourable to the miners than 85 : 15 ; 
and the net proceeds being ascertained in accordance with the 
third schedule of the National Agreement of 1924, but without 
prejudice to any variation which may be made by the Distri& 
Board or in default of agreement of the Distri@ Board by the 
independent chairman of that Board. 

(qd) A minimum percentage on basis not less than the 
equivalent of 20 per cent on standard ; the Standard for the 
purposes of this paragraph being the basis rate in force for the 
time being (in Scotland, the 1888 basis) plus the percentage 
paid on basis in July, 1914 (or the equivalent thereof where 
part of the 1914 distri percentage has been merged in basis 
rates), plus any percentage that may be paid to pieceworkers 
~ respect of an underground working day shorter than eight 

ours. 


* This paragraph was subsequently withdrawn by the Government at the 
request of the Miners’ Federation. 
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(e) The payment of subsistence wages to low-paid day- 
wage men at the rate paid in April last until the pay next 
_ following the 318 January, 1927, and thereafter at a rate to be 
determined by the Distri@ Board or in default of agreement of 
the District Board by the independent chairman of that Board. 
(f) A duration of at least three years, without prejudice to 
the variation of the distri agreements by agreement between 
the parties thereto or to any provision that it may contain for 
the alteration of any of its terms within that period by the 
District Board or in default of agreement of the DisriG Board 
by the independent chairman of that Board. 


6. The Government, as soon as they are satisfied that para- 
graph 1 of this memorandum has been complied with, undertake 
to introduce legislation by which any distri@ agreement, other 
than a “ Standard” agreement, may, if it is on the basis of a 
longer underground working day than that prevailing in the 
district in April last, be made the subject of appeal, by either party 
to the agreement, to a national arbitral authority on any of the 
matters set out in paragraph 5 of this memorandum in respect of 
which it is less favourable to the party appealing than a “‘ Standard ”’ 
agreement would be. No appeal will lie as respects any “‘ Standard ”’ 
district agreement or any agreement made on the basis of an 
underground working day not longer than that prevailing in the 
district in April last. 

7. The national arbitral authority will consist of such members 
of the InduStrial Court (not having any connection with the coal- 
mining industry) as the Minister of Labour may direét, and will 
be assisted by two assessors, one appointed by each of the parties 
to the appeal. 

8. When an agreement is made the subject of appeal to the 
national arbitral authority, the authority may, in respect of the 
matter under appeal, make such modifications therein as they 
think fit within the Standard conditions, or may, if they think fit, 
confirm it without modification. The agreement thereafter will 
have effect as approved by the national arbitral authority. 

g. The A& giving these powers to the national arbitral 
authority will have effect for six months only. 

10. The Government will forthwith take the necessary steps to 
put into force the provisions of the Mining Industry Act of 1926 
relating to recruitment. 


The Government followed the submission of these terms with a 
Statement, issued on the afternoon of November rath, to the effect that 


“In order to prevent any possible misapprehensions the 
Government think it desirable to make clear that the proposed 
terms of settlement . . . do not represent an agreement with the 
colliery owners. 
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“If they are accepted and carried out by the miners, the 
Government will proceed independently with the legislation 
proposed.” 


A delegate conference of the Miners’ Federation held on November 
13th decided to refer these proposals to the distri¢ts, with a recom- 
mendation for acceptance. In the meantime the owners had taken 
exception to certain references in the proposals. These points of 
interpretation were set at rest by the verdi& of the miners. At a 
delegate conference on November 1gth the result of the voting on 
the Government’s proposals was declared as follows : 


For rejection : ; F 460,806 
For acceptance . ; ‘ 313,200 
Majority against : 147,606 


The principal distriéts which voted for the rejeGtion of the terms 
were understood to have been: Scotland, South Wales, Lancashire, 
Durham, and Northumberland. 

In view of this outcome, on November 24th the Prime Minister 
made a Statement in the House of Commons referring to the faé that 
the proposal to set up an arbitration tribunal had been made in the 
hope of ending the stoppage by providing the Miners’ Federation 
with some substitute for.a national agreement. He announced that 
the Miners’ Federation had informed the Government that the 
proposal was not acceptable to those whom they represented, and in 
these circumstances the Government did not propose to proceed with 
the legislation suggested. 

Meanwhile the miners’ delegate conference, after considering the 
new situation that had been created as a result of the rejeGtion of the 
Government proposals, passed the following resolution by 520,000 
votes to 286,000 : 


“That this conference, having considered the whole of the 
circumstances, recommends all distriés immediately to open 
negotiations with the coal-owners in their respeAtive diri@s, with 
a view to arriving at agreements. The executive committee be 
asked to consider what general principles should guide the distri 
organisations in their negotiations. No disri@ shall enter into a 
final settlement until a further national conference is held to 
receive reports of all the negotiations.” 


The general principles which were drawn up by the miners’ 
executive to guide diftri@ organisations in their negotiations, and 
which were adopted by the resumed delegate conference on November 
20th, were as follows : 


1. The method of ascertaining the distri@’s percentage on 
basic rates to be as provided by the National Agreement of 1924. 
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2. The ratio of division of net proceeds to be 87 and 13. 


3. A minimum percentage to be provided of not less than 20 
per cent upon the standard wages prevailing on goth April, 
1926. 

4. The payment of April, 1926, subsistence wages to low-paid 
day-wage men. 

5. All agreements to be terminable by one month’s notice 
from either side. 

6. Districts to endeavour to effec the complete reinstatement 
of all men and boys employed at goth April, 1926, on the lines 
provided by Clause 13 of the National Wages Agreement of 
1921. 


The negotiation of distri€t agreements began on November 23rd, 
and on November 26th a further delegate conference of the Miners’ 
Federation was held to receive the reports on the various proposals 
discussed in the districts. All the agreements contained provisions for 
maintaining wages in relation to the total proceeds, calculated by 
periodical ascertainments, and provision for a minimum percentage 
to be paid on basis rates, below which wages were not to fall, and for 
the payment of a subsistence wage. A percentage substantially higher 
than the new minimum had in most cases been fixed for periods of 
varying lengths, after which wages were to be determined by the 
proceeds, as laid down in the agreements. 

The agreements made in Scotland, South Wales, and Monmouth- 
shire, Yorkshire, and Lancashire and Cheshire were for three years, 
to be terminated after that time by one or two months’ notice from 

-either side. The term was five years in Nottingham and Derby, four 
years in Cannock Chase, two years in Northumberland, and one year 
in Durham. The eight-hour shift was to apply to underground 
workers in Scotland, Northumberland, and Durham (except for 
hewers, who would work 7} hours shifts in these two counties), South 
Wales and Monmouthshire (except on Saturdays, when 7 were to be 
worked), Cannock Chase (except on Saturdays, when 54 hours were 
to be worked), and Lancashire and Cheshire (except for a 6-hour 
Saturday) ; in Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, and North Derbyshire 
the shift was to be 7} hours. As regards surface workers, the hours 
were to be 49 per week in mo& cases ; but in South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire they were to be 48 and in Cannock Chase 48}; in 
Lancashire and Cheshire there was to be an hour’s increase on the 
pre-Stoppage time of workpeople manipulating coal ; and in Notting- 
hamshire and North Derbyshire there was to be a 30-minutes increase 
in the case of the same class. 

Where the shift has been lengthened the pieceworkers’ percentage 
increase, which was added as a result of the shortening of the shift 
previously, was dropped. In Yorkshire and in Nottinghamshire and 
Derbyshire, where the 74-hour shift was to operate, the percentage 
was to be 6-1 in the former and 7 in the latter. 
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As regards the division of the proceeds, it would remain at the 
figure of 87 to 13 in Scotland, Northumberland, Durham, and 
Lancashire and Cheshire ; while in South Wales and Monmouthshire, 
Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, and Cannock Chase it was to be 85 to 15. 
The minimum percentage was in general to be the same as it was 
under the 1921 Agreement ; but in Yorkshire it became 36 per cent 
as compared with 32 per cent in 1921, until the end of 1927, when it 
was to revert to 32 ; in Nottinghamshire and North Derbyshire it was 
to be 38 per cent as compared with 32 per cent in 1921, and in Cannock 
Chase 42 per cent as compared with 32 per cent. 

The strike had ended by a process of evaporation, the speed being 
accelerated by the decision to recommend distri€s to accept distri@ 
settlements. The date at which the Strike ended has often been 
asked. 

The following Statement? represents the position from the point of 
view of the Ministry of Labour and the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund: “ Under the Unemployment Insurance Aéts the disqualifica- 
tion on account of a trade dispute lasts so long as the Stoppage of work 
due to the trade dispute continues, and the Umpire has held that the 
Stoppage does not necessarily end with the settlement of the dispute. 
The date depends upon the circumstances of the individual premises, 
and the following dates are dates upon which the disqualification was 
held, by the Statutory authorities, to have ended in the majority of 
pits in the distri@ : 


District Dates 
Lancashire and Cheshire . . November 29. 
Scotland . : é ; . November 29. (There is a very 
large number of cases in which 
the date was December 13.) 


Northumberland : : . November 2g. 
Staffordshire and Warwick . November 2g. 
Durham . : . ; . December 1 and 13. (About an 
equal number on each date.) 
Wales. ; : : . December 23. 
: : : . December 1. 
Cumberland . ; ‘ . December 3. 


And, finally, what did it all co& ? None can tell. It co the lives 
of men in many ways, and it so impoverished the miners that never so 
long as they live will they recover from its effets. The happiness of 
a whole generation of miners was dimmed by it, and while they 
endured, and parted with their household gods, their alleged leaders 
changed from slogan to slogan, and finally did as they should have 
done six months earlier, they recommended diftri@ settlements. 
Mr. Walter Runciman, President of the Chamber of Shipping, 
attempted an estimate in cash of the aggregate cost of the Strike to 


* The Ministry of Labour Gazette, December, 1926. 
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British industry, which he put at £216,000,000 to £270,000,000. 
Details of his analysis were as follow : 


£ 
Loss of coal output. ; : 80,000,000 
Purchase of foreign coal (imported) ; 12,000,000 
Purchase of foreign coal (bunkers) : 6,750,000 
Losses of cotton trades : : : 32,400,000 
Losses of woollen trades : : : 3,500,000 
Losses of iron and Steel trades ; : 7,200,000 
Losses of machinery trades . ; : 2,500,000 
Losses of chemical trades. ‘ : 840,000 
Losses of clothing trades. : : 800,000 
Losses of shipbuilding trades ‘ 5 4,300,000 
Losses of railways : 3 : 26,000,000 
Shrinkage in home trades. : : 50,000,000 to 


100,000,000 


He considered that £40,000,000 had been lost in miners’ wages 
and a further £25,000,000 by the workers in other industries. 

The Strike was over. It had come to a sorry end, and the Federa- 
tion found itself unable to implement its final Stipulations. Many 
thousands of its members were out of work, and in the next twelve 
months the number sharing that unhappy experience grew to hundreds 
of thousands. A Strike that imperilled industry ended by imperilling 
the future of the Miners’ Federation and chagtening the whole of 
trade unionism. The track through the seven months’ Strike was 
strewn with rejected offers, all of them better than the terms that a 
broken army, with discredited leaders, took at last. Those offers had 
included : 


1. The Samuel Report—March 6th. 

2. The Samuel Memorandum—May rath. 

3. The Prime Minister’s Proposals—May 14th. 

4. The Owners’ District Terms—July gth. 

5. The Bishops’ Formula—July gth. 

6. The Prime Minister’s Offer of a National Arbitration 
- Tribunal—September 17th. 

7. The Government’s Proposal for Standard Agreements— 

November 11th. 


GHAPTER XVIII 


1926-1928—In which Conclusions are drawn—The Losses of 1926—Fatuity 
of Strife—The Minority Movement—National Miners’ Union—When 
Leaders Reform—The Tragedy of 1927—A Periscope to the Future— 
The Mining Association—Future Wage Settlements and Trade Organisa- 
tion—Muracles of Transformation—Accidents and Hours—From Seam 
to Cellar—Farewell. 


ALTHOUGH this book has assumed larger dimensions than I intended, 
a consciousness of inadequacy remains. It is fortified by the sight of 
baskets full of fragments that remain—not twelve basketsful as in the 
familiar miracle of the small fishes, but Sill a formidable load of 
untouched documents and unrecorded incidents. To my deeper 
regret, that load includes a considerable quantity of written manu- 
script, all of which seemed essential to the record when it was written, 
but which mus nevertheless pass into oblivion. By relegating them 
I may get the opportunity of saying in this chapter a few of those 
things which ought to be said about the mining industry, which for 
a quarter of a century has been the cockpit of political experiments. 

We have traced, briefly it may be, the varying fortunes of coal 
since the golden dawn of the present century, and it is a final duty to 
survey the effects of the Strife of 1926 upon those who work in the 
industry. The National Wages Board was lost, national agreements 
were lost, the seven hours day was los, and other things which on 
repeated occasions there were opportunities to preserve, were lost too ; 
lost because of obduracy, lo& simply on the theory that by fighting 
long enough you can’t lose. 

The great general Strike of organised labour had been visualised 
for fifty years as “ the Day ” of revolution and the presage of a new 
social era, and when it was tried it proved an absurd negation of 
itself. The general simultaneous strike of all organised workers was 
proved to be an impossibility, and when adopted on the fulle&t scale 
its promoters dared to attempt it proved a deplorable failure, and 
one that they themselves were the mos eager to conclude promptly. 
The nation reached the zenith of Strife only to realise its fatuity, and 
men who had preached the philosophy and concept of dire@ aétion 
in former years confessed the error of their ways. 

But it is one of the tragedies of the mining industry that it mu& 
endure and educate successive waves of these zealots for social revolu- 
tion, who rise to notoriety by excelling their predecessors in violence 
or denunciation, and then, having reached the goal of their ambition 
by a Strenuous display of private enterprise, cause disillusionment to 
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their once enthusiastic followers by their inability to “deliver the 
goods ” and find themselves pushed out of office by the very spirit of 
impatience they have helped to create. 

As an illustration of the changed tone imparted by experience of 
Strife and disillusionment, take Mr. Smillie at the Trades Union 
Congress in September, 1927 : 


““T want to say that there never ought to be a Stoppage by our 
people in any industry so long as they can secure fair terms by 
negotiation. It is a great deal easier that way, to settle all disputes 
by negotiation than by the method of the Strike. I do not advocate 
that in negotiations we should budge a single inch beyond what 
you think is right. Whatever can be secured by negotiation is 
preferable to whatever can be secured by the Starvation of women 
and children.’’! 


How different that is to Mr. Smillie’s Statement at Hanley on 
September 20, 1919, that he was “‘ in favour of dire& a@tion, whether 
it is next week, next month, or next year ! 2 


Turn next to Mr. Frank Hodges, colleague of Mr. Smillie in the 
most daring programme the Miners’ Federation ever fought for, who 
dedicated the book What the Miners Want to ‘‘ The Toilers of the 
Underworld and Robert Smillie,” and who spoke in 1919 of “ the 
miners’ strategic policy”? that would proceed Stage by Stage “‘ until 
the last Stone in the capitalist edifice crashes to the ground.” 

Mr. Hodges, speaking at Nuneaton on February 11th of 1928, 
said : 

**T would make an earnest further appeal for co-operation 
between the employers and the men’s unions, and urge them to 
explore all the possibilities of good will, harmonious relations, and 
working together for the common good of the indusiry. I can 
quite well understand the hostility of the employers to those 
leaders of the miners whose only contribution to the industry has 
been devastating and deStructive criticism. It is for the men to 
see that their leaders whom they appoint are men who can make 
a definite contribution to the constructive side of the industry, for 
without this attitude of mind there can be no confidence and no 
accomplishment.” 


It would be an effective curb to inexperienced officials of the 
Miners’ Federation, and ambitious little members of the Minority 
Movement who have only spent a few weeks in a mine, if a few 
quotations of that kind from the Statements of disillusioned leaders, 
and including the speech by Mr. Herbert Smith on the 1g21 Strike, 
were mounted and framed and hung in the executive room. Times 
change, and we with time, and I dismiss any thought of lack of 


1 The Daily Telegraph, September 12, 1927. 
2 The Times, September 22, 1919. 
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earnestness or integrity on the part of these leaders when pointing 
the contrast. When experience has mellowed, and the yoke of leader- 
ship in the Strife has fallen off, the soul speaks, if the man has the 
courage to let it find expression. So Mr. Hodges became anathema 
to Mr. Cook, and so Mr. Smillie must lose the presidency of the 
Lanarkshire miners to the Minority Movement. 

Trenchant and formidable were these leaders when in office, as 
the history denotes, but they were not extreme enough for the rising 
tide of reckless youth they had inspired. Thus we get the Minority 
Movement ‘‘ working for the overthrow of the existing capitalist 
system,”’ and we get the Constitution of ‘“‘ The British Mine-workers’ 
Union ”’ designed to supersede the Miners’ Federation, and to “ secure 
for the leadership the certainty of control over all the forces when at 
death-grips with the enemy.’!_ The aims and objeéts of this embryonic 
“union,” which may yet complete the disruption of the Federation, 
include— 

The nationalisation of the mines and ancillary concerns without 
compensation and with workers’ control, as a Step towards the super- 
session of capitalism by a Socialist organisation of society. (This 
nationalisation of the collieries without compensation, in addition to 
the similar confiscation of the minerals, has now been personally 
approved by Mr. Cook himself.?) 

National minimum rates and percentages, with a guaranteed 
weekly minimum. 

A six-hours day and a five-days week, and many other things too 
numerous to mention. The descent reminds me of George Meredith’s 
simile of lower and lower circles of agitation descending to the ultimate 
mire, and it seems to me that the Miners’ Federation is in danger of 
the mire. It has one path of redemption, which seemed to be indicated 
clearly when the General Council of the Trades Union Congress 
decided to join in a conference with employers as to industrial relation- 
ship and industrial reorganisation because “ the alternative meant 
bloodshed and misery.” The events of 1926 allowed the leaders of 
organised labour to look down into the mire, and they recoiled from 
the prospect. Has the Miners’ Federation had its perception dulled ? 
Must it be separated from the general movement which appears tu 
have set its face definitely against Communism ? Must the miners of 
Great Britain be moulded as plastic clay to serve as vessels of rebellion ? 
I refuse to believe it. The miners are increasingly thoughtful and 
anxious as a community, calling for light and given confusion ; asking 
for bread and given a stone. During the whole of 1927 they suffered 
indescribable sorrows of mind and body. It was impossible to look 
into a mining village without feeling heartfelt sympathy, for large 
numbers were on unemployment donation or outdoor relief, many 


1 From the “ Foreword”? by Arthur Horner and Nat. Watkins, to The 
British Mineworkers’ Union : A Constitution. 

* Workers’ Life, January 27, 1928. 

* From the statement of defence of their action, issued by the General 
Council to affiliated unions in February, 1928. 
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had sacrificed their household gods, and in some cases little children 
slept in boxes of fine ashes for want of beds. 

The Miners’ Federation was in dire Straits with an enormously 
reduced membership and grave loss of prestige. On the one hand 
was the penetration of the Minority Movement, and on the other the 
call of the Miners’ Industrial Unions, growing continuously to power- 
ful dimensions, particularly in the Midlands and South Wales. 
Poverty, unemployment, and heavy rates marked every coal-field, 
and the Government appointed an InduSrial Transfer Board to 
investigate the colossal problem of placing at least 150,000 men in 
districts or other occupations offering the possibility of useful 
work. 

I think the mistaken policy of the Federation leaders carries with 
it a very grave responsibility in that dire@tion. Although the industry 
has its good times and ill, this supreme tragedy of poverty was unneces- 
sary and avoidable. Some of those leaders were so consumed with 
passionate visions of remorseless wage slavery that they have actually 
produced in real life their own morbid imaginings. 

Unfortunately this poverty and its relief reaéts again upon the 
industry, and by increasing costs tends still further to increase un- 
employment. In the course of a speech delivered at the annual 
general meeting of Pease and Partners, Ltd., Lord Gainford alluded 
to the burden of rates upon the company. In 1914 they were £45,132, 
in 1923 they were £121,164, and in 1927 they were £155,059. The 
figures are typical of the burdens carried by many other colliery 
companies. In the thirteen years mentioned by Lord Gainford, the 
rates at Merthyr rose 161-04 per cent, at Barry Port 216-48 per cent, 
in the Rhondda 235-38 per cent, at Aberdare 114°77 per cent, Bed- 
wellty 116-17 per cent, and Mountain Ash 203-45 per cent. Similar 
percentages might be recorded for Newcastle, Gateshead, Seaham 
Harbour, Blaydon, and other northern centres. Returning to South 
Wales for a moment, the Merthyr and Pontypridd Poor Law unions 
expended over £1,020,000 in relief within two years, and of this total 
£882,776 was spent in the single financial year ending March, 1927. 
Direétly and indiretly, the mining industry is the principal source of 
revenue for the local authorities mentioned, and a rate of nearly three 
times the pre-war level means a substantial impost on tonnage, up to 
64d. a ton in some localities. 

Even for those who were employed during 1927 the Strike had its 
consequences. Work was irregular, although the world consumption 
of coal was well maintained. On January 1, 1928, daily wage rates 
fell in Yorkshire, where the percentage on Standard dropped under 
the agreement made twelve months before from 36 to 32 per cent. 
In Northumberland and Durham there were subsequent and more 
serious falls. During 1927 the Strike settlement terms had operated. 
They varied considerably in hours, minimum percentage rates, ratio 
of profits to wages, and in subsistence rates, but examined over the 
whole country in relation to wage rates operating previously they 
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gave the following comparison of average earnings per shift with the 


cost of living index figure : 
Average 


Earning Cost of Living 
per Shift Index 
1g2I July S. d. 
Signing of 1921 Agreement . —— 219 
1922 1St quarter . ‘ ; . hy O18 188-6 
eid... ; ; : »  S0-Ee:58 181 
EC a ‘ : : 2 4b OB-92 181°3 
4h , . : . 9 53 179°3 
1923 18t op ; ; ; Pe es jae Loy 
and” >; : ; : RM | B® 7 I7I 
9s yale : : : - 10 7:20 17I 
Atte Psy; ‘ : ; - 10 “9-93 175°7 
1924 18t s . ‘ : - 10 2-82 178 
nd oi; ; é : 7 TOMI T<t> 171 
grd_ _,, NewAgreement . 10 10°22 171 
Ath das : ; ; a AGL F04 179 
1925 18t os ; ‘ ; - 10 7758 179°3 
BIG foo , ‘ : Fr Ger9 573-3 
ig ie ; : ; «s. 10. 485 175-4 
ALD: a5 : ; ‘ < 10. Rt4 176°3 
1927 18 i IO 7:12 172°9 
and ,, -Distriét Agreements 10 2-84 164 
grd_s, 9°53 165 
reduction reduction 
from from 
1S Qr. 1922 18 Qr. 1922 
11-08% 12°51% 


This question of the relation of miners’ wages to the cost of living 
was examined by the Royal Commission of 1925, which reported in 


1926 (page 155) : 


“Having regard to the necessarily approximate character, 
both of the cost of living index itself and of the other calculations, no 
importance can be attached to the difference between these las 
two figures.? All that can be said is that miners’ wages, at the 
minimum percentage, as in the second half of 1925, and their cost 
of living, have risen in about the same proportion, and that, if 
there is any difference, it is probably in favour of wages having 
risen slightly more.” 


In the House of Commons on December 7th of 1927 the Labour 
Party tabled a vote of censure on the Prime Minister, that ‘‘ he should 
have deliberately evaded giving any defence or explanation of the 
inaction of the Government ”’ in handling the consequences of the 
Strike. ‘‘ What have you done ?” asked Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister in 


? Quarterly statistical summaries issued by the Mines Department. 
* Referring to the estimate that by comparison with the quinquennial period 
1909-1913, miners’ wages had risen 78 per cent and the cost of living 76 per cent. 
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reply. ‘“ When you formed the Government, in your short term of 
office, you brought the industry to the verge of bankruptcy. And | 
we had to foot your bill.”” Speaking with remarkable effe& under a 
fire of interruption the President of the Board of Trade continued : 
“What is the good of wages on paper if you cannot pay them? 
What is your record in opposition? You engineered the general 
Strike, which you could not call off when you wanted to, and you lo& 
the foreign markets which we are recovering with such difficulty 
to-day. Let there be no doubt as to with whom the responsibility 
lies. The policy of the Opposition is simply nationalisation, which 
so far from rendering a single pit more efficient, will permanently 
quarter the industry on the State.” 
And then in defence of the policy of the eight-hour day the 

President of the Board of Trade continued : 


“That Act has reduced working costs. There is no doubt 
that it has reduced them by amounts varying from 10d. to gs. 8d., 
and the average for the whole of the coal-fields of this country 
is a reduction of 2s. 8d. a ton. I am comparing the Septem- 
ber quarter of 1927 with the September quarter of 1925, 
and it must be observed that that reduction of 2s. 8d. a ton 
is not made principally at the expense of wages. The reduction 
in wages per shift is from 1os. 5d. in 1925 to gs. 1od. per shift in 
1927, a reduction of 7d., but the total reduétion in the cost per 
ton is as. 8d. . . . There, I meet the charge which is brought 
against me that we have reduced employment by the Eight Hours 
Act by saying that, on the contrary, we have reduced costs by 
2s. 8d. per ton, less than a quarter of which has come off wages, 
and are selling more coal to-day, and more men are at work by 
reason of that Ad than would otherwise have been employed.” 


I break from that singularly forceful utterance to look further at 
the consequences of the Strike. 

At the close of 1927 there were 142,156 insured workers in the 
industry on the wholly unemployed list. Employment touched its 
maximum for the year in May at 1,031,444, and thereafter it fell con- 
siftently to December 318t, when those employed numbered 975,710, 
and Sill fell during the early months of 1928. The third quarter of the 
year saw the numbers employed drop by 35,000, and the fourth 
quarter by a further gooo. Fewer miners produced more coal, for 
they were anxious to see the industry healthy again. In the December 
quarter 62,843,600 tons were produced, as compared with 61,260,000 
tons in the September quarter. The total output for the year was 
252,250,000 tons, as compared with 243,250,000 tons in 1925." 
Costs of production went down, too, being 15s. 403d. per ton in the 
third quarter, and slightly less in the fourth, but there was a loss of 
over 1s. a ton on all the coal produced in the last nine months of the 


1 Figures taken from The Board of Trade Journal, February 23, 1928. 
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year. Starting with the advantage of a keen industrial demand 
owing to the arrears of 1926, the proceeds of sale only averaged 
15s. 1d. a ton for the year, as compared with 15s. 11d. in the sub- 
vention period, and 18s. 6d. before the subvention. Export prices 
had descended from 29s. 5d. f.o.b in 1924 to 16s. 6d. in the last quarter 
of 1927, and Still prices had not reached a satisfactory Stabilisation. 

But, come, let us look to a brighter hope, for there are plains of 
peace beyond the hill-tops. A monopoly of all profits for the producer 
is an illusory snare under any system ; a sharing of profits suggesis a 
Strong advising partner on the way, and mining has evolved a more 
wonderful scheme of proceeds-sharing than any other industry. The 
miner who is in debt to the corner grocer is apt to forget that the 
colliery which employs him is possibly in debt to the bank, or to 
forget, when wages rule high and coal prices look higher Still, that 
overdrafts must be met. He forgets that a great army of shareholders, 
amongst whom are many widows and dependents of men who invested 
their all in a great British industry, see their incomes fall to vanishing- 
point at times of dispute or depression. They are surely entitled to 
some return on the money lent to develop the mines in which the 
miners find employment and wages. 

Looking back to 1899 one finds that, all the way, profits have 
been about one-sixth or less of wages, and the agreement of 1921, 
after infinite research into allegations of excessive returns, confirmed 
that ratio as about ju%t. The agreement of 1924 reduced the profits 
ratio to between one-seventh and one-eighth—88 per cent to wage 
and 12 per cent to profits, and of any possible surplus over Standard 
wages and standard profits 17s. 7d. went to wages and gs. 5d. to — 
profits. There were guarantees of minimum rates to buttress earnings 
against a trade fall and subsistence guarantees to day-wage men, 
Every artifice had been used to assure a competence, but by over- 
winding, the rope snapped, and there was a disaster. 

All suffered together, and the colliery owners looked round for 
means of salvation. They devised marketing schemes by distrids— 
a South Wales scheme, a Five Counties scheme for Yorkshire, Notts, 
Derby, Lancashire, and Cheshire, and a Scottish scheme. They sent 
scouts out overseas to find markets for coal, and while the experts 
explored every possible avenue, the novices poured out their imprac- 
ticable schemes. This history indicates previous efforts of the kind, 
and one sill more ambitious, of an international character, was 
launched by M. Emile Lewy, a French colliery owner, in 1892. 
In an address to the Durham miners’ delegates on June 7th he 
advocated the formation of an international committee for controlling 
the output of coal in various countries, and for adjusting it to the 
requirements of the market. He urged that his simple method would 
eliminate all the evils attending competition and fluctuation of prices. 
It would remunerate capital fairly, and satisfy the demands of labour. 
But his Utopian scheme was reje@ed on a vote in the Burt Hall by 
Ig votes to 8. A more practical scheme on similar lines may have a 
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better reception in the early future, and in May of 1928 the Miners’ 
International Federation gave consideration to such a proje& from a 
Belgian source. 

There has not been an adequate reference to the Mining Associa- 
tion previously, but upon the members of that organisation throughout 
the difficult period of the las twenty years has fallen the brunt of 
defence of the exiting syStem of industrial organisation. 

It has had the onerous duty of making every possible concession, 
even to the point .of overstepping the margin and making an un- 
economic concession, as in 1924, and at the same time of resisting 
skilfully concentrated attacks upon the mining industry as the bastion 
of the whole industrial syStem, which attacks gradually rose to a 
crescendo of simultaneous assault on the political and industrial 
fronts. 

The Mining Association of Great Britain was founded in 1854 
** to watch and take action on behalf of its members in conne¢tion with 
all legislation likely to affect its members or the mining industry, and 
generally to promote the interests of its members in regard to any 
question likely to affect the industry as a whole.”’ Originally, member- 
ship was open to individual colliery undertakings as well as to disri& 
associations of owners, but since 1920 it has been confined to the 
latter. 

** Questions connected with the relations between employers 
and employed and the machinery for the settlement of wages were 
entirely matters for the distri€t concerned, and save in so far as 
they were the subject of legislative action, the Mining Association 
took no part in them before the war. . . . It was not until the 
latter half of the nineteenth century that local associations of both 
owners and workmen took permanent form, with the regulation of 
wages and conditions of work as one of their principal fundtions.”’} 


There are twenty-five distrit Coal-owners’ Associations, all save 
Cumberland being affiliated to the Mining Association. Kent is the 
only coal-field without a Coal-owners’ Association. Though the 
various Distri@ Associations all possess their individual features, both 
as regards the scope of their functions and the nature of the machinery 
which they have eStablished for the discussion of matters affecting the 
relations between employers and employed, there has always been a 
great measure of similarity in the general lines of the arrangements for 
regulating periodically the general level of wages in the different 
digsri@s. The main principle which they had in common was that 
the average price realised from the sale of coal in the District should 
be ascertained periodically, and that the variation in wages should 
be related to the variations in the ascertained average selling price. 
At fir& sliding scales were eStablished in some Districts under which a 
given variation in prices automatically involved a given variation in 


1 Article by Mr. W. A. Lee, Secretary of the Mining Association, in the Ivon 
and Coal Trades Review, Diamond Jubilee issue, p. 120. 
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wages. A later development was the constitution in each coal-field 
of a Conciliation Board (in some cases the Board covered more than 
one coal-field) which determined the general Distri€t wages level and 
acted as a medium for the settlement of disputes. 

Emergencies of the war period led to the suspension of much of the 
usual procedure, and the Mining Association became involved in 
prolonged and difficult negotiations with the Government in regard 
to the provisions of the Coal Mines Agreement Confirmation Act, 
1918, the Coal Mines Emergency Adt, 1920, the Mining Industry Act, 
1920, and the Coal Mines Decontrol Ad, 1921. In the artificial 
conditions of that period, the normal method of wage variation in 
distriéts by reference to the variation of coal prices, gave place to 
national flat rate increases related to the coét of living index figure. 
This change suited the policy of the Miners’ Federation and gave a 
great impetus to its demand for the treatment of the entire coal 
indusiry as a single unit for wage regulation purposes. 

Since its completion in 1908, the Miners’ Federation had been 
bent upon securing national agreements, and in Igio its annual 
conference instructed the executive committee to take the necessary 
Steps towards abolishing district conciliation boards and establishing 
one National Conciliation Board. 

It was the intention of the District Coal-owners’ Associations to 
resume their autonomy after the control period, but they assented to 
the national agreements of 1921 and 1924, and experience of these 
only intensified the determination to revert to distridt settlements, 
which again operated after the 1926 Strike. The five years’ experience 
of national negotiations had not left happy recolle¢tions. 

Writing on this subject of joint negotiation within the Mining 
Industry, Sir Adam Nimmo, a past President of the Mining Associa- 
tion and Chairman of the Scottish coal-owners, said :1 


“The history of the relations of employers and employed in 
the industry shows, if judged by pra¢tical results, less of the spirit 
of unprogressiveness than has existed in other industries ; for the 
coal industry developed its machinery of conciliation earlier and 
more rapidly than other industries did, and it has accepted 
principles for the determination of wages that are in advance of 
anything in this direction accepted by other induStries either in 
this or in any other country. The machinery of conciliation has 
developed slowly, as was natural, but has grown all the time, and 
there is no indugtry which to-day can say that it has more complete 
or effective machinery for determining not only that the fruits 
of the industry shall be divided in agreed-upon shares between the 
parties, but for the development in every dire@tion of harmonious 
relations. It is further impossible with any regard to reason or 
justice to say to-day that in the coal industry labour does not 
secure in wages a full and even a generous share of the surplus that 


1 The Ivon and Coal Trades Review, Diamond Jubilee issue, 1927. 
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the industry is capable of yielding ; indeed, it may with more 
reason be argued that it receives too large a share consistent with 
sound and progressive administration.” 


The Mining Association had authority to undertake the promotion 
of research and other scientific work in conne@ion with the industry, 
and in 1924, in pursuance of these powers, it had formed the British 
Colliery Owners’ Research Association. 

The capital invested in coal-mining has never been a great burden 
upon the industry. Sir Josiah Stamp, in evidence before the Sankey 
Commission, estimated that the total capital inveSted was about 
£135,000,000 in pre-war years. 

This was based on ios. per ton of annual output, but quite apart 
from the altered value of money and fixed property, Mr. Evan Williams 
told the Buckmaster Inquiry that £60,000,000 had been put into the 
industry since the war, and that it was then costing £1 per ton of 
eventual maximum annual output to sink and equip a modern 
colliery. 

The 1907 Census of Production eStimated the capital then invested 
at £128,000,000, and an “ unofficial”? Labour scheme for acquiring 
the industry estimated that £260,000,000 would be required for that 
purpose, in 1928, including the cost of the Royalties. 

That sum is relatively small by comparison with the £1,000,000,000 
of nominal capital carried by the railway companies of the United 
Kingdom. Nor has mining any prohibitive costs of raw material to 
carry. The Census of Production of 1907 Stated that no less than 
57 per cent of the total gross product of all industries in the United 
Kingdom had to be deducted as the cost of raw material, but mining 
has only a nominal royalty to encounter. Labour is the great fa¢tor 
of expense. 

E&Stimates submitted to the Sankey Commission placed labour 
costs as 624 per cent of the value of the produdt, and it is universally 
accepted that in post-war years at least 70 per cent of the entire cost 
of production is expended in labour costs. The records of fifty years 
indicate that wage accounts have been a fairly constant factor in 
excess of two-thirds of the total values produced. Wages are, and 
always have been, intimately related to prices, and one result of the 
contrast in invested capital represented by mining and railways is 
that whereas something like one-third of total railway receipts must 
go to pay even 4 per cent on invested capital, one-tenth of the mining 
receipts will pay a considerably higher rate of interest, and the raising 
of prices by 1s a ton has a material and instant effect upon wages 
and profits alike. With mining, it is not a case of wage rates being 
influenced by an excess or shortage of available labour, but by the 
national and international market for coal. 

Only a coincidence of exceptional circumStances can ever restore 
national wage agreements. ‘The historical records prove beyond 
challenge the fad that the Miners’ Federation did not simply fight 
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to get all it could from the industry for its members working in the 
industry. That was a legitimate aim. But the Federation went 
further and designed industrial and political aétion for the overthrow 
of capitalism by ruination and the eStablishment of workers’ control. 
In all probability it would do so again after national wage negotiations 
were resumed, and mining communities have been so persistently 
taught the great advantages which nationalisation holds out for them 
that they believe in it with a religious fervour, and would respond 
to the call again when once the drooping spirits of 1927 have revived. 
A long period of experience under district settlements will work for 
harmony and better relationship, and will stimulate the restoration 
of the industry to its former health, free from political subtleties. 

Then a reader might ask, is the Miners’ Federation a redundant 
organisation ? Has it no useful service to offer? It is by no means 
redundant, and it can render great service to the industry and to the 
nation. In certain years and periods it has tarnished its record by 
foolishness, and the marks of past folly are irremovable. It is not too 
much to say that the policy of the Federation has clouded the lives 
of the whole present generation of miners and their children. Even 
when their homes recover the old comfort and security, sad memories 
of a dark decade will remain. But in the great renaissance of mining 
which one can already perceive on the horizon, there is a dignified 
service of reparation for the Miners’ Federation to play. It may be 
called a Federation or a National Union or an Industrial Union 
according to the will of the miners, but a national centre of advice 
and cohesion can assis all distri€ts, and as a national entity speak for 
the miners of Britain in the councils of the International Federation. 
Each link in the chain, the branch, the distri& association, the national 
federation, and the international committee, has its part to play in the 
interests of the men. They are entitled to express a view-point on 
every phase of mining. Indeed, a history of mining is a refleGion of 
the social and induStrial history of Britain—and its better part has still 
to be fashioned. 

Holding up a periscope to peep into the future, one sees propheti- 
cally the gradual cohesion of the coal marketing schemes of South 
Wales, the Five Counties, and Scotland, into one co-ordinated whole, 
possibly acting in concert with similar marketing schemes in France, 
Germany, Belgium, Poland and other countries of Europe. Output 
will be transferred to those undertakings that can produce it mo& 
economically, and will be regulated according to market requirements. 
Losses on produétion will cease for the owners, and privation of 
Standards of life will cease for the miners. 

Looking back over these records of strife one cannot avoid asking 
oneself the question: What was it all about? Was it really the 
Struggle of men in industrial servitude rightly striving to be free ? 
Was it the perpetual endeavour of a body of working men mutually 
co-operating to secure for themselves—and very properly to secure 
for themselves—the best conditions and wages that their industry 
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could afford to yield? Or was it something more and something 
quite different? Is it, in fa@, part of the contemporary Struggle 
again& what is known as the capitalist syStem of private enterprise ? 
Reading the story with an unbiased mind, one can scarcely avoid 
the conclusion that, although in its earlier Stages that Strife was of 
the second order, it was exploited and developed as part of the great 
crusade agains capitalism. And indeed the more closely one con- 
siders the mining industry, the more one comes to appreciate the fad 
that, either by misfortune or owing to its peculiar Sru@ure, it has 
been during the past quarter of a century the corpus vile upon which 
has been tried out every kind of social and induStrial experiment and 
operation—even to the last and most drastic. 

Because the nature of their labour assured them widespread public 
sympathy ; because the mineral they won was the raw material of 
industry and they thus occupied a peculiar Strategic position in 
industrial warfare ; and because their peculiar traditions and partial 
isolation made them both tenacious of ideas once impressed upon 
them and scornful or ignorant of the opinions and ideas of other 
classes, even of their fellow-workmen: for these reasons the miners 
have been at once a temptation and a weapon to those idealists or 
insurgents, dottrinaires or fanatics, who were convinced that they 
had found a “ syStem ”’ for eStablishing Utopia and were determined 
to try it out. 

It is for an awakened Miners’ Federation to realise that a continua- 
tion of this process means destruction, and that their own members 
and all sections of the community are tired both of the survival of 
tribal warfare and of the attempts to organise an industrial “‘ world 
war.” Such warfare injures its participants most, but afflicts also the 
workers in every other induStry and hampers the national process of 
restoration to happier Standards. I am optimist enough to believe 
that the Story of the twentieth century will shortly be given a happier 
turn, and that the lessons borne of the travails of its earlier decades 
will yield their fruit. 

Sir Alfred Jones of Liverpool did a great service to trade unionism 
some years ago by inducing several of its leaders, including ““ Mabon” 
Abraham of the Miners’ Federation, to visit America and Study 
induftrial relations there. Sir Alfred said on one occasion : 


“There is a road to induStrial progress, to the redress of 
grievances, and to the improvement of the labourer’s lot, which 
does not run parallel with misrule, strife, or Communism. There 
is a Straighter course and a more certain goal.” 


I commend that utterance to the Miners’ Federation at this 
critical jun@ure. Let us see an end of this militarist dragooning that 
expresses itself in a “‘ show-cards ”’ with threats of intimidation, but so 
order the ways of the Federation that men are proud of its cards. 
Let us hear less of the Stern discipline of a mock democracy, and of 
the ambition to difate to the nation by holding it to ransom for its 
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coal. There, indeed, is the edifice that has in fat come crashing to 
the ground. 

Miracles of transformation are happening in mining, and only a 
minority of people realise it. Dean Hole wrote long ago of the miner’s 
love for a greenhouse and a garden, and Dean Hole with his love of 
roses and of miners would look in gleeful enthusiasm at the changes 
wrought in the miner’s life during the last twenty years. In many of 
the well-planned villages of Yorkshire like Guisborough, Adwick, or 
Darton, or of Nottinghamshire, or if you like of Kent, the company 
which sinks a mine costing over a million, and waits seven years 
before there is a penny of return, builds houses too ; thousands of semi- 
detached cottages or blocks of four, nestling in large gardens, where you 
shall find greenhouses and the air redolent with the scent of flowers, 
and nearly every Saturday marked by a show of gooseberries, cabbages, 
roses, carnations, or chrysanthemums. I have been at these shows, 
and loved the spirit of friendly rivalry. Thousands of these new 
cottages have electric lighting from the colliery, and in some cases 
hot water too, and every service that a great organisation can 
render. 

Scores of enlightened companies have done much on their own 
initiative, and local amenities have been enhanced by the Miners’ 
Welfare Fund which has produced a million a year since 1920. So 
ambitious are some of the village sports facilities that their mainte- 
nance is quite a problem. There are halls for meetings, playgrounds 
for children, clubs and institutes, and often tennis courts, bowling 
greens, and cricket pitches in close proximity. The hours of leisure 
in a mining village can be spent very happily. When I was a lad 
things were all so different, and crowds of men came home looking 
all alike in pit-dirt, the all-blacks. To-day, in many and increasing 
cases, they wash and change at the pit, and come home clean and 
self-respecting. At the end of 1920, just before the establishment of 
the Welfare Fund, there were ten pit-head bath installations, provided 
by the voluntary effort of progressive colliery companies. In the next 
six years, twenty-six more installations were added, eighteen of which 
resulted from allocations of the Fund. Those eighteen provide for 
16,500 men, at a cos of £1 52,500, to which the owners have con- 
tributed a further £26,000. Take one of the mo recent inSal- 
lations I know—Maltby Main—built at a co& of £12,300 and 
providing accommodation for 1728 men. They chose this boon 
in preference to a sports field, and there, and at Wath close by, 
and in thirteen other cases, completed or in process of completion 
in South Yorkshire, the men share a more enlightened view of personal 
hygiene. 

Does the public realise that under the same fund, miners, and 
miners’ sons and daughters, may and do take University courses at 
Oxford, or Cambridge, or some Northern University? A scholarship 
scheme is endowed with £150,000, providing University education 
for workers in or about the mines, or their sons and daughters. The 
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fund is vested in trustees appointed by the Minister of Mines, and the 
scholarship is awarded first for a year and is normally tenable for 
the number of years required by the course of study for that degree 
to which the pupil aspires. For Oxford or Cambridge there is an 
initial allowance of £50 for outfit, and a maintenance grant of £200 
per annum. There is nothing here of the Struggles of Goldsmith and 
many another poor sizar. John Ruskin had hardly conceived such 
a day. 

Up to December 31, 1927, the Miners’ Welfare Fund totalled 
£6,465,340 and there had been received on the new Royalties Welfare 
Levy account under Part III of the Mining Industry A@, 1926, a 
further sum of £198,929, making for the six years a total of £6,664,270. 
From this total allocations are made to the distri€ts according to the 
receipts from those districts, and at December 318 the allocations 
made were £5,062,005. From the Royalties Welfare Levy further 
allocations for pit-head bath schemes were £31,157. The purposes of 
these allocations were analysed as follows: recreation £2,715,803 ; 
health £1,696,299 ; education £460,194; research £541,450; pit 
welfare £169,878. This expense on research account covers the 
eStablishment of new research accommodation in place of the un- 
suitable Station at Eskmeals, and the necessary funds to meet the 
capital cost and permanent endowment with a limit of £500,000. 

It has been quite a pleasant duty to compare innumerable speeches 
on mining at different periods. I found tributes in 1820 to the 
““ mighty conceptions of man ”’ in the form of new colliery plant, and 
I found an engineer speaking with prophetic voice in 1870 of the day 
when some stream of water or reservoir would furnish an electric 
current to light the pit and work the fans and cages. A Committee 
appointed by the Home Office in 1902 to inquire into questions 
relating to the use of electricity in mines realised “ the very large part 
electricity seems destined to play ”’ in mining, and I observe in passing 
the leGture of the then Prof. R. A. S. Redmayne in 1903 at the 
University of Birmingham : 


** Sometimes I am inclined to regard the science and art of 
coal-mining, and indeed mining generally, as the fullest application 
of all the sciences, and it has been said and truly said, that a 
modern colliery presents one of the most remarkable specimens of 
human ad¢tivity and its triumph over matter.” 


The Report of Mr. J. A. B. Horsley, H.M. Electrical Inspector of 
Mines, for 1926, shows that 1577 mines are using ele¢tricity, to a total 
horse-power of 1,620,145. It is used at the surface for winding, 
ventilation, pumping, coal-washing and screening, and below for 
haulage, pumping, coal-cutting, lighting and other purposes. 

Let the record of wonderful things accomplished give us faith for 


the future. im 
Pleasant as it may be to dilate upon miracles of transformation in 
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home and village and mine, I recognise with all solemnity that very 
soon this book must close and pass from me. In an hour or two the 
light over its written pages will go out for the last time, and the morrow 
will find an absorbing pursuit has ended and I shall be left with an 
anxiety that no word of mine may retard the evolution of happier 
relationships in the mining industry. 

There remain two or three subjects of general interest. One is in 
relation to accidents in mines, and the allegation that the Eight Hours 
Act has caused a substantial increase of those accidents. A return 
published by the Mines Department in 1928 gave the number of 
deaths caused by fatal accidents in mines under the Coal Mines Act 
during 1927 as 1126, as compared with 1136 in 1925 and 1201 in 1924. 
The Cwm disaster accounted for 52 of these deaths in 1927, and it 
certainly had no relation to the hours worked. But Mr. Paling, when 
discussing the Bill, predicted that its passage would mean that 260 
more men and boys were going to be killed in the first year. Happily, 
they were not, and there is not much evidence to support the 
contention that the liability to accident increases towards the end 
of the shift. 

The Home Office supplied the Sankey Commission in 1919 with 
detailed figures showing hour by hour the incidence of fatal and non- 
fatal accidents in North and North-east Lancashire for the period 
1906-1913 inclusive. They tend to show that if accidents are more 
frequent at one time than another it is in the earlier rather than the 
later hours of the shift. 


Hour of 
shift Fatal Non-fatal Total 
I 56 241 297 
2 48 230 278 
3 47 239 286 
4 49 203 252 
5 46 193 239 
6 55 227 282 
7 48 179 227 
8 38 145 183 
9 10 59 69 


The Miners’ Eight Hours Day Committee, who reported in 1907, 
Stated that they “‘ have failed to obtain evidence which would as- 
sociate the number of accidents in any disproportionate degree with 
the hours in excess of eight spent underground by the men or with 
the districts in which the longest hours are worked.” The late Mr. 
John Gerrard for several years analysed the figures for the Manchester 
district on this basis, and in a period stretching over seven years he 
found that the great proportion of the accidents occurred at the 
beginning of the shift and during the sixth hour. As a matter of 
interest, the figures may be repeated here : 
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Hours of Total number Percentage of 

shift of accidents total 
I 126 13°4 
2 110 E77, 
“ 103 II-O 
4 106 $e 
5 108 I1°5 
6 122 13'0 
7 89 9°5 
8 102 10°9 
9 54 58! 

10 18 I°9 


Prior to 1908 the working hours in Lancashire were in excess of 
eight hours, and if the two tables given above are compared it will be 
seen that the reduction in hours made little difference. 

Following the Cwm disaster another agitation arose for “‘ proper 
and regular inspection of the workings by experts drawn from the 
miners themselves and not in the pay and under the control of the 
mine-owner.” But it was sixteen years behind time, for the Coal 
Mines Act of 1911, Section 16, made full provision for such inspection 
once at least in every month by two experienced miners or by any 
two persons appointed by the miners, having not less than five years’ 
experience of underground work. In company with the owner, 
agent, or manager, they may go to any part of the mine, and inspect 
shafts, roads, levels, workings, airways, ventilation, old workings, 
machinery, or anything that is. 

Lastly, can anything be said by way of consolation to the house- 
holder who realises that the average pit-head price of coal is about 
15s. or 16s. while he pays 47s. a ton for Derby Brights at Hendon or 
Brixton or some provincial town? ‘The householder may be a little 
comforted to know that only a small proportion of the coal extracted 
from a colliery is good household coal. Slack, smalls and other 
grades all cost the same in the raising, but after the raising a class 
distinction sets in. Some will to the drawing-room go, and some to 
the kitchen, but the bulk will never enter a household at all. It goes 
to industrial and marine furnaces. There are screening, washing, 
loading and dispatching processes for the colliery to undertake, 
transport by the railway companies and distribution by the merchant, 
until we pay as much for the service as the coal. In January of 
1926, when Derby Brights were costing 50s. 6d. in Central London, 
the pit-head price was 27s., railway charges 12s., and distribution 
11s. 6d. The pit-head prices of coal vary according to their quality, 
and the following analysis of the output of a Midlands mine is of 
interest : 


1 Quoted from the Colliery Guardian. 
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Output 1000 Tons 
Hards ; ; 430 
Cobbles . 150 
Large Nuts 80 
Small Nuts 45 
Singles 65 
Peas 60 
Dust ; 20 
Brights H.P. 10 
Hardbrights 25 
Workmen’s Allowance 25 
Colliery Consumption 55 
Bats . : ; 35 

Total Output . 1000 


Pithead 
Price 
15 
13 
te 
12 
Io 

iL 
I 
25 
13 
3 
7 


© 0-0. On 07'S) Or OnOuore, 
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It will be observed that this particular colliery was fortunate 
enough to have an average cost of production some gs. below the 
average for the country as a whole, which in the September quarter 


of 1927 was 15s. 4d. a ton. 


Supposing that a ton of coal were sold at the pit-head at exadly the 
average cost of production of all coal, the following table shows in 
detail as accurately as can be ascertained the cost of getting, trans- 
porting and distributing that ton to the consumer in Central London. 


1. At the Pit. ANALYSIS OF Costs 
Wages Cost— 
Coal getting . 
Mines Dept. Haulage 
Statistical . Approximate ) Repairs : 
Summary, Division Other Underground 
Sept. Qr., Labour 
eae ie Surface Labour 
Rirecam Other Costs— 
Gauanion Timber 
Evidence, Stores’ 
Appendix 26, Repairs and Renewals 
Table 2. Local Rates . 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Health and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance . : 
Clerical and Administra- 
tive Staff . 
Approximate< Salaries of Managers and 
Division Secretary . 
Appendix 8, Diredtors . 
Table 23. General Expenses . 
Depreciation 


Coal and Power Purchased 
Repairs and Renewals to 

Colliery Wagons 
Miners’ Welfare Fund 
Royalties 


Total Pithead Co 


Per ton. Per ton 


Ss. a: 
5 0 
I 4 
its 
I 14 
id 
Oo OF 
o 11f 
o 23 
Oo 43 
oO 33 
0 3% 
Oo 3% 
Oo 4 
o of 
ee 
o 2 
oO 2} 
o i} 
Or} 
o 64 


Si wes 
10 44 
4 11% 
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ANALYSIS OF COSTS 


Royal Com- 9, Railway Charges, including wagon hire 


mission 
Evidence, 
Q. 6844. 


Report of 
Royal Com- 
mission, 

p. 87. 


Royal Com- 
mission 
Evidence, 
Appendix 9, 
Tables 1, 2. 


Coal 
Distributors’ 
Information 
Dept. Leaflet 
No. 13: 


CoS to Merchant at London 
Depot 


3. Distribution Charges— 


Wages of Loaders and Carters (ex- 
cluding extra cost of trolley trade) 
per ton loaded and carted . : 

Cartage expenses per ton carted 

Sacks per ton bagged 

Salaries of Foremen, Managers, and 
Clerks, per ton sold : 

Loss on Smalls and Deficiencies 

Establishment and other Charges 


Analysis of Establishment Charges— 
Rent, Rates, etc. j , 
Health and Unemployment 
Other Insurance ‘ 
Advertising . 

Bad Debts 

Stationery, Postage, etc. 

Telephones . . 

Travelling Expenses 

Repairs, Renewals, Depreciation to 
Buildings and Furniture 

Discounts and Commissions 

Sundry Expenses . 
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There, we have brought the load of coal home under modern 


conditions. 


Having it here, let us be thankful for the great enter- 


prise and labour of men which yields for us the comfort of this 


perennial black harvest. 
glow the eventide visions of a brighter morrow. 


thee well. 


We will make up the fire, and see in its 
King Coal, fare 
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TERMS OF SETTLEMENT OF JULY I, 1921 
WaGE AGREEMENT DaTED JUNE 18, 1924 
NATIONALISATION OF Mines AND MINERALS BILL, 1919 
SUMMARY OF THE DistricT SETTLEMENT TERMS OF 1926 . 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
Roya COMMISSION ON THE COAL INDUSTRY (1925) . 
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TERMS OF SETTLEMENT OF JULY I, 1921 


1. A National Board shall be constituted forthwith, consisting in 
equal numbers of persons chosen by the Mining Association of Great 
Britain and persons chosen by the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. 

There shall also be eStablished District Boards, consisting in equal 
numbers of persons representing owners and workmen in each district. 

The National and Distri&t Boards shall draw up their own rules of 
procedure, which shall include a provision for the appointment of an 
Independent Chairman for each Board. 


2. The Wages payable in each diStriét shall be expressed in the 
form of a percentage upon the basic rates prevailing in the disrid, 
and shall be periodically adjusted in accordance with the proceeds of 
the industry as ascertained in such district. 


3. The amount of the percentage to be paid in each distri during 
any period shall be determined by the proceeds of the indugtry in that 
district during a previous period, as ascertained by returns to be made 
by the owners, checked by joint test audit of the owners’ books carried 
out by independent accountants appointed by each side. 


4. The sum to be applied in each distriét to the payment of wages 
above the standard wages as hereinafter defined shall be a sum equal 
to 83 per cent of the surplus of such proceeds remaining after deduction 
therefrom of the amounts of the following items during the period of 
ascertainment— 


(a) the cost of the Standard wages ; 
(5) the costs of production other than wages ; 


(c) Standard profits equivalent to 17 per cent of the cost of the 
Standard wages ; 


and the share of the surplus applicable to wages shall be expressed as 
a percentage upon the basis rates prevailing in the distri@. 

Provided that if in any period the ascertained proceeds, after 
deduction of costs other than wages and the cost of the standard wages, 
prove to have been insufficient to meet the Standard profits, the 
deficiency shall be carried forward as a fir& charge to be met out of 
any surplus, ascertained as above, in subsequent periods. 


5. If the rates of wages thus determined in any distri@ do not 
provide a subsistence wage to low paid day wage-workers, such 
additions in the form of allowances per shift worked shall be made 
for that period to the daily wages of these workers as, in the opinion 
of the District Board, or, in the event of failure to agree by the parties, 
in the opinion of the Independent Chairman, may be necessary for 
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the purpose. Such allowances shall be treated as items of cost in the 
district ascertainments. 


6. For the purpose of these periodical adjustments the units shall 
be the districts set out in the Schedule hereto, and shall only be varied 
by the decision of the District Board or Boards concerned, provided 
that no variation shall take place prior to 1% February, 1922, in the 
grouping of any district unless it is mutually agreed by the repre- 
sentatives of both sides in the distri or distri¢ts concerned. 


7. The Standard wages shall be the distri@t basis rates existing on 
the 31St of March, rgar, plus the distri percentages payable in July, 
1914 (or the equivalents in any distri in which there has been a 
subsequent merging into new standards), plus, in the case of piece- 
workers, the percentage additions which were made consequent upon 
the reduction of hours from eight to seven. 


8. In no district shall wages be paid at lower rates than standard 
wages plus 20 per cent thereof. 


g. The National Board shall forthwith consider what items of cost 
are to be included for the purposes of paragraph 4 (b) above, and in 
the event of agreement not being arrived at by the 31S July, the 
matter shall be referred to the Independent Chairman for decision. 


10. The wages payable by the owners up to the 31S August 
inclusive shall be based upon the ascertained results of the month of 
March, and the wages payable during September shall be based upon 
the ascertained results of the month of July. The periods of ascertain- 
ment thereafter shall be decided by the National Board. 


11. During the “‘ temporary period,” as hereinafter defined, the 
following special arrangements shall apply in modification of the 
general scheme set out above :— 


(a) In calculating the proceeds for March the deduétion to be 
made in respect of costs other than wages shall be the average of such 
costs during January, February, and March. 

(b) In any district in which reductions in wages continue to be 
made after the first ascertainment, no part of the surplus proceeds 
shall be assigned to profits if and in so far as this would have the effect 
of reducing the wages below the level in the preceding month. 

When in any district there is a break in the continuity of reductions 
in wages upon the periodical ascertainments, at that point and there- 
after the general scheme shall apply fully in regard to owners’ surplus 

rofits. 
ds (c) The proviso to paragraph 4 regarding the carrying forward of 
deficiencies in Standard profits shall not apply, but any net losses shall 
be so carried forward. ; 

(d) The Government will give a grant not exceeding £10,000,000 

_in subvention of wages. ; 

(e) The subvention shall be available for making such increases to 
the wages otherwise payable in any district as may be necessary to 
prevent the reductions below the March rates of wages being greater 
than the following amounts :— 


During July, 2s. a shift for persons of 16 years of age and 
upwards, and 1s. a shift for persons under 16. 
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During August, 2s. 6d. and 1s. 3d. respectively. 

During September, 3s. and 1s. 6d. respectively, 
provided that the balance of the subvention is sufficient for this 
purpose. 


(f) If any digtri@ in which in any month the proceeds available 
for wages, calculated in accordance with the terms of this settlement, 
are sufficient to admit of a rate of wages equal to or higher than the 
rate payable under the maximum reduétion for that month, the wages 
payable by the owners shall be calculated not in terms of basic plus 
percentage, but on the same basis as during March, less flat rate 
reductions uniform throughout the district for persons of 16 years of 
age and upwards, and persons under 16 years of age respectively. 

(g) In any distri@ in which the wages calculated in accordance 
with the terms of this settlement are less than the wages payable under 
the maximum redudtions aforesaid, the difference shall be met by the 
owners in that distri during September to the extent of the aggregate 
net profits realised by them on the district ascertainment for July, and 
during O@ober to the extent of the aggregate net profits realised by 
them on the district ascertainments for July and Augutt. 

(h) The expression ‘‘ temporary period ’” means the period from 
the date of the resumption of work to the 30th September, 1921. 


12. The period of duration of this agreement shall be from the 
date of resumption of work until the 30th September, 1922, and there- 
after until terminated by three months’ notice on either side. 


13. It is agreed as a principle that every man shall be entitled to 
return to his place when that place is available for him, and that men 
temporarily occupying places during the stoppage shall give way to 
men working in those places before the stoppage. 

It is agreed that, on the other hand, there shall be no victimisation 
of men who have been keeping the collieries open, not in the sense 
that they are to remain at the jobs they filled during the stoppage, 
but that they shall not be prevented from going back to their own 
jobs or from working subsequently at the colliery. 


For and on behalf of each member of the Central Committee of 
the Mining Association of Great Britain and for the Mining Association, 


Evan Wruuiams, President. 
Tuomas R. RatciirFE-Ex.is, Secretary. 


For and on behalf of each member of the Executive Committee 
of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain and for the Miners’ 
Federation, 

HERBERT SMITH, Aéting President. 
James Rosson, Treasurer. 
FRANK Hopces, Secretary. 


For and on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, 


Wiiu1AM C. BripceMAN, Secretary for Mines. 
E. A. Gowers, Under-Secretary for Mines. 


Mines Department, July 1S. rgat. 
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SCHEDULE REFERRED TO 


Scotland. 

Northumberland. 

Durham. 

South Wales and Monmouth. 

Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, Derby- 
shire, Leicestershire, Cannock 
Chase, and Warwickshire. 

Lancashire, North Staffordshire, 
and Cheshire. 


North Wales. 

South Staffordshire and Salop. 
Cumberland. 

Bristol. 

Forest of Dean. 

Somerset. 

Kent. 


APPEN DI X=} 
COAL INDUSTRY 


Waces AGREEMENT DATED 18TH JUNE, 1924, BETWEEN THE MINING 
ASSOCIATION OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE MINERS’ FEDERATION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 


1 A National Board shall be constituted forthwith, consisting in 
equal numbers of persons chosen by the Mining Association of Great 
Britain and persons chosen by the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. 

There shall also be established District Boards, consisting in equal 
numbers of persons representing owners and workmen in each district. 

The National and District Boards shall draw up their own rules 
of procedure, which shall include a provision for the appointment of 
an Independent Chairman for each Board. 


2. The wages payable in each distri@ shall be expressed in the 
form of a percentage upon the basis rates prevailing in the diStri@, 
and shall be periodically adjusted in accordance with the proceeds 
of the industry as ascertained in such distri. 


3. The amount of the percentage to be paid in each disri@ during 
any period shall be determined by the proceeds of the industry in 
that district during a previous period, as ascertained by returns to be 
made by the owners, checked by joint test audit of the owners’ books 
carried out by independent accountants appointed by each side. 


4. The sum to be applied in each distri@ to the payment of wages 
above the Standard wages as hereinafter defined shall be a sum equal 
to 88 per cent of the surplus of such proceeds remaining after deduction 
therefrom of the amounts of the following items during the period of 
ascertainment : 


(a) the cost of the Standard wages ; 
(6) the costs of production other than wages ; 


(c) Standard profits equivalent to 15 per cent of the co& of 
Standard wages, 


and the share of the surplus applicable to wages shall be expressed as 
a percentage upon the basis rates prevailing in the district. 

Provided that if in any period the amount of the ascertained 
proceeds is less than the sum of the amounts of (1) costs other than 
wages (2) the cost of the minimum wages as defined in Clause 5, and 
(3) Standard profits, the deficiency shall be carried forward to be 
made good in subsequent periods according to the following method : 

In any ascertainment in which the amount of the proceeds is 
greater than the amount required to meet (1) costs other than wages 
(2) the cost of the minimum wages as defined in Clause 5 (3) Standard 
profits, and (4) an amount equal to 12/88ths of the difference between 
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the cost of Standard wages and minimum wages as defined in Clause 5, 
one-third of the balance shall be applied, so far as may be necessary, 
to make up any deficiency brought forward from previous ascertain- 
ments. The other two-thirds together with such portion of the first 
third as may remain after the deficiency brought forward has been 
met shall be divided between wages and profits in the proportions 
of 88 per cent to wages and 12 per cent to profits. 

If there should be no balance available for meeting a deficiency 
brought forward or if the deficiency brought forward exceeds one- 
third of the balance determined as in the preceding paragraph the 
deficiency or such portion thereof as remains shall be again carried 
oS to be made good in subsequent periods according to the above 
method. 


5. In no distrié shall wages be paid at lower rates than standard 
wages plus.33% per cent thereof. 


6. In no district as defined in Clause 8 (4) shall the wages of any 
adult day-wage workman fall below a figure 40 per cent above the 
Standard wages of the lowest-paid class of day-wage workmen in such 
district at the date of this agreement ; provided that this shall not 
exclude local mutual arrangements in the case of men with special 
disabilities. 

Cases of anomalies in the wages of classes of men at or near the 
level to which the lowest-paid class of workmen will be brought shall 
be dealt with by the owners in the district. 

Additions made under this clause to wages payable at the rate 
ascertained in accordance with Clauses 4 and 5 shall be treated as 
costs other than wages in the district ascertainments. 


7. If the rates of wages thus determined in any district do not 
provide in any period a subsistence wage to low-paid day-wage 
workers, such additions in the form of allowances per shift worked 
shall be made for that period to the daily wages of these workers as, 
in the opinion of the District Board, or, in the event of failure to agree 
by the parties, in the opinion of the Independent Chairman of the 
Distri& Board, may be necessary for the purpose ; provided that the 
amounts of any allowances or subsistence wages which have already 
been fixed under the provisions of Clause 5 of the Terms of Settlement 
of the 1t July, 1921, shall be increased by one-eighth and the amounts 
so increased shall not be varied during the continuance of this Agree- 
ment. 

Allowances made under this clause including those made under 
the proviso thereto shall be treated as costs other than wages in the 
district ascertainments. 

8. (a) For the purposes of this agreement the districts shall, save 
as provided in paragraph (4) of this clause, be the diStricis set out in 
the First Schedule hereto. 

(b) For the purposes of Clause 6 the districts shall be those set 
out in the Second Schedule hereto. 

(c) The distri€ts specified in the two schedules hereto shall only 
be varied by the decision of the Distriét Board or Boards concerned. 

g. The Standard wages in any ascertainment shall be the district 
basis rates during the period of working on which the ascertainment 
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is based plus the distri percentages, payable in July 1914 (or the 
equivalents in any district in which there has been a subsequent 
merging into new standards), plus, in the case of pieceworkers, the 
percentage additions which were made consequent upon the reduction 
of hours from 8 to 7. 


10. In ascertaining the proceeds and surplus in terms of Clause 4 
the accountants shall follow the principles set out in the Third Schedule 
hereto, and any amendment or addition to such principles which 
may hereafter be adopted by the National Board. 


11. The wages payable by the owners from the 18 May to the 
goth June, 1924, inclusive shall be based upon the ascertained results 
of the months of January and February, 1924. The periods of 
ascertainment thereafter shall be determined by the National Board. 


12. The period of duration of this agreement shall be to the goth 
June, 1925, and thereafter until terminated by one month’s notice 
on either side. 


For and on behalf of the Mining Association of Great 
Britain. 
Evan Wiuuiams, President. 
W. A. LEE, Secretary. 


For and on behalf of the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain. 
HERBERT SMITH, President. 
A. J. Cook, Secretary. 
Tuomas RicHARDs, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM PALLISTER RICHARDSON, Treasurer. 


FIRST SCHEDULE 
Scotland. 
Northumberland. 
Durham. 
South Wales and Monmouthshire. 
Yorkshire [Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire] [Leicestershire] 
[Cannock Chase] and [Warwickshire] S. Derby. 
Lancashire, North Staffordshire and Cheshire. 
North Wales. 
South Staffordshire and Salop. 
Cumberland. 
Bristol (East). 
Forest of Dean. 
Somerset (Newbury) and Radstock. 
Kent. 


SECOND SCHEDULE 
List of distriéts for the purpose of Clause 6 


. Lanarkshire. 
. Fifeshire. 
. Lothians. 
. Ayrshire. 


moon 
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Principles to be followed for the purposes of periodical ascertainments. 


. Northumberland. 

. Durham. 

. South Wales and Monmouthshire. 
8. 
Q. 
10. 
re @ 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
: 
18. 
19. 

20. 

QI. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

oF: 


We&t Yorkshire. 

South Yorkshire. 
Derbyshire (excluding South Derbyshire). 
Nottinghamshire. 

South Derbyshire. 
Leicestershire. 

Cannock Chase. 
Warwickshire. 
Lancashire and Cheshire. 
North Staffordshire. 
North Wales. 

Flint. 


South Staffordshire and Eas& Worcestershire. 


Salop. 

Cumberland. 
Bristol. 

Forest of Dean. 
Somerset, Newbury. 
Somerset, Rad&tock. 
Kent. 
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1. The industry (of which the proceeds, Standard wages, and cost 
of production other than wages, determine the wages payable in 
addition to the Standard wages), is the coal industry ; it does not 
include other “‘ activities ’’ such as : 


Coke ovens and by-produ¢t plant. 
Smokeless fuel plant. 

Manufacture of patent fuel. 

Selling agencies, merchanting depots. 
Wagons, ships, barges. 


Private railways (as distinct from colliery sidings). 


Farms and cottages. 
Washeries and electric power plant, except those situated at 


and owned by the colliery. 


It does comprise all the operations of coal mines, including the 
incidental raising of other produéts. 
When, however, coal itself is raised incidentally to other minerals, 
e.g., fireclay, ironstone, for the purpose of working the mine or treating 
the minerals raised therefrom, the whole of the figures relating to the 
mine are to be excluded from the ascertainment, notwithstanding that 


it may govern the wages of the workers employed there. 


All figures relating to an excluded “ activity ” are to be excluded 
from the ascertainment. Figures relating partly toa colliery and partly 
to an excluded “‘ aétivity’”’ are to be apportioned on an equitable 
basis. Fair transfer prices, based on current market values, are to be 
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charged in respect of transactions between a colliery and allied con- 
cerns (¢.g., iron and steel works, brick works, etc.) and departments 
not included in the ascertainment. 

The returns from collieries temporarily closed are to be included 
in the periodical ascertainments, whatever be the cause of the tem- 
porary closing, whether accident (such as fire, explosion, or flooding), 
indusirial dispute or question of policy ; provided that a colliery 
temporarily closed shall cease to be included in the ascertainments as 
respects any time during which it remains closed after the expiry of 
three months from the date of closing, except in so far as the returns 
relate to the provision of services such as pumping, etc., for other 
collieries. 

Stocks of coal (and ancillary minerals) : The difference between 
the value of the stock at the beginning of the period and that at the 
end is to be taken into account in computing the proceeds of the 
industry, the basis of valuation being cost or market value, if lower 
than cost. 


2. The proceeds are to include all sales and transfers not only of 
coal but of other produéts of the mine, e.g., any sales of water, and 
also any sum received as compensation for leaving minerals unworked, 
except such proportion, applicable to the ownership of freehold 
minerals, as would, in the case of leasehold minerals, have been paid 
to the proprietor. 


3. Standard wages include the Standard wages of all colliery 
workers whose remuneration is calculated by means of basis rates 
and percentages thereof, and in the case of manual and semi-manual 
workers whose wages are not so calculated, the same proportion of 
their wages as the Standard wages bear to the total wages of workers 
paid by means of basis rates and percentages, but do not include : 


(a) Any portion of the remuneration of the clerical and 
administrative Staffs. 

(b) Any wages charged as part of capital expenditure. 

(c) Any part of the value of privileges in the form of coal or 
houses free or at reduced rates. 


4. Costs of produdion other than wages. 


(1) “ADMISSIBLE 


(a) Timber and Stores: Cos of what is consumed, stocks 
oe adjusted on the basis of cos or market value if lower than 
cost. 

(6) Depreciation and Renewals: Amounts calculated on 
income tax principles. 

(c) Freehold Coal Royalties: A charge equivalent to royalty 
calculated upon the Mineral Rights Duty basis. 

(d) Surface Damage and Re&toration of Surface at end of 
Lease : Where the colliery does not own the surface, only a@ual 
payments for surface damage to be charged. Damages to surface 
belonging to the owners of the colliery to be included to the extent 
to which the damage is made good by actual expenditure, or, 
where it is not made good, then to the extent of the loss suffered 
by the owners. 
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(e) Workmen’s Compensation Payments and Insurance : 
Adual expenditure as admissible for income tax, subjeé to adjust- 
ment for deficit or surplus of Mutual Insurance Association as 
ascertained for income tax purposes ; the adjustment, expressed as 
percentage of premiums; to be certified by the Association’s 
auditors ; the independent accountants for the disri@ to have 
discretionary right of access to books of companies owned or con- 
trolled by a colliery or collieries. If not so owned or controlled, but 
colliery interests preponderate, colliery owners to take any steps in 
their power to enable facilities for such access to be granted, if 
requested. 

(f) National Health and Unemployment Insurance : Owners’ 
proportion of contributions. 

(g) Remuneration of Owner Managers : Amount to represent 
the fair remuneration which would be payable in the distriét for the 
work done or services rendered, as measured by the fads and cir- 
cumstances in comparable cases where officials have no interes in 
the ownership. 

(h) Clerical and Administrative Salaries: being the emolu- 
ments of men ordinarily employed in and in connection with the 
management of the colliery or in and about ‘its offices, but not 
including men who are fulfilling manual or mechanical or such 
other duties as relate to the getting, handling, hauling and despatch- 
ing of the coal and the direct oversight needed for the due fulfil- 
ment of the duties of such men. The expression includes remunera- 
tion of surveyors, under-managers, and draughtsmen, also weigh 
clerks and weighers, despatch clerks, timekeepers, and Store- 
keepers if wholly or mainly employed in clerical work. 

It does not include salaries of overmen, deputies, and engine- 
wrights. 

(«) Fire Brigades, Rescue and Aid Services, etc.: District 
expenditure to be allowed as a deduction from the district aggrega- 
tion, but no contributions to be allowed as deductions in returns 
of individual collieries. 

(j) Welfare levy of 1d. per ton under the Mining Industry 
Act, 1920. 


(2) INADMISSIBLE 


(a) IntereS& on capital and loans (whether debentures, other 
fixed loans, or bank overdraft). 

(b) Amortisation of capital expenditure (except so far as it is 
included in income tax allowances for depreciation). 

(c) Charitable subscriptions and donations. 

(d) Contributions to trade associations (except as provided 
under (1) (2) above). 

(e) Pensions. 

(f) Contributions to mutual societies for benefit of particular 
classes of employees. 

(g) Income tax and corporation profits tax. 

(h) Consequential loss insurance premiums (recoveries also 
to be excluded from proceeds). 
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5. Forms of returns (T.S. 1 and T.S. 2) as drawn up by the 
accountants and issued to the collieries are to be completed in dupli- 
cate, one copy of each form being sent to the auditor representing the 
owners in the distri¢t and one copy to the auditor representing the 
workmen. Tonnage Statistics are to be included in the returns. All 
information regarding individual collieries disclosed to the independent 
accountants is to be treated as confidential. 


6. Te&t Audits. Any question on which the independent account- 
ants fail to agree to be submitted to the Independent Chairman of the 
District Board, who shall refer any question of general principle to the 
Independent Chairman of the National Board. 

In the event of a difference of opinion as to whether or not the 
issue involves a question of general principle, the National Board shall 
decide such difference. 

The independent accountants may include in the distri aggrega- 
tion a provisional sum and bring into a subsequent aggregation the 
amount, if any, by which the sum ultimately determined differs from 
that provisionally included. 

Any adjustment shall be given effect to by addition or deduétion 
in the ascertainment subsequent to the amount of such adjustment 
being agreed. 

The independent accountants may obtain the advice of an expert 
on technical questions arising in the course of a test audit, the expert 
to be chosen by agreement between them or failing such agreement, 
by the Independent Chairman of the District Board. 


7. Small collieries employing ten men or less are to be excluded 
from the district aggregation and consequently no form of return is 
required to be completed in such cases, the Distrid Chairman to 
decide in case any question arises as to the inclusion or exclusion cf 
such mines in the distri¢t concerned. 
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Brit PrinteD By THE Miners’ FEDERATION 
THe NATIONALISATION OF MINES AND MINERALS BILL, 1919 


A BILL TO NATIONALISE THE MINES AND MINERALS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND TO PROVIDE FOR THE NATIONAL WINNING, DISTRIBUTION, AND 
SALE OF COAL AND OTHER MINERALS, 


WHEREAS it is expedient that mines and minerals should be taken 
into the possession of the State. 

Be it enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and 
Commons in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority 
of the same, as follows :— 


EsTABLISHMENT OF MINING COUNCIL 


1. (1) For the purpose of winning, distributing, selling, and 
searching for coal and other minerals, there shall be established by 
His Majesty by Warrant under the sign manual, a Mining Council, 
consisting of a President and 20 members, ten of whom shall be 
appointed by His Majesty and ten by the Association known as the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. 


(2) It shall be lawful for His Majesty, from time to time, to appoint 
any member of the Privy Council to be President of the Mining 
Council, under the name of the Minister of Mines, to hold office 
during His Majesty’s pleasure. 


(3) The Members of the Mining Council, other than the President, 
shall be appointed for five years, but shall be eligible for reappoint- 
ment. Provided that His Majesty or the Association known as the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain respectively shall have power to 
remove any person appointed by them and appoint some other person 
in his place. On a casual vacancy occurring by reason of the death, 
resignation, or otherwise of any of such members or otherwise, His 
Majesty or the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, as the case may 
be, shall appoint some other person to fill the vacancy, who shall 
continue in office until the member in whose place he was appointed 
should have retired, and shall then retire. The members of the 
Mining Council shall devote the whole of their time to the business 
of the Mining Council. 


MINIsTER OF MINES AND PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY 
2. (1) The Minister of Mines and one of the Secretaries of the 
Mining Council (to be known as the Parliamentary Secretary and to 
be appointed by His Majesty) shall at the same time be capable of 
being elected to and of sitting in the Commons House of Parliament. 
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(2) The Minister of Mines shall take the oath of allegiance and 
official oath, and shall be deemed to be included in the Firs Part of 
the Schedule to the Promissory Oaths Act, 1868. 


(3) There shall be paid out of money provided by Parliament to 
the Minister of Mines a salary at the rate of £2000 a year, and to the 
Parliamentary Secretary a salary at the rate of £1500 a year. 


(4) The Minister of Mines and the Parliamentary Secretary shall 
be responsible to Parliament for the aéts of the Mining Council. 


OFFICERS, ETC. 


3. (1) The Mining Council shall appoint a Secretary (to be 
known as the Permanent Secretary), and such assi§tant secretaries 
and officers and servants as the Mining Council may, with the san@ion 
of the Treasury, determine. 


(2) Subject to the provisions of SeGtion 11 (2) of this A@, there 
shall be paid to the Permanent Secretary, Assistant Secretaries, and 
other officers and servants such salaries or remuneration as the 
Treasury shall from time to time determine. 


(3) There shall be transferred and attached to the Mining Council 
such of the persons employed under any Government Department or 
local authority in or about the execution of the powers and duties 
transferred by or in pursuance of this A& to the Mining Council as 
the Mining Council and the Government Department or local 
authority may, with the sanétion of the Treasury, determine. 


(4) Notwithstanding anything in any A@, order, or regulation, 
any society of workers, all or some of whose members are wholly or 
partly employed in or about mines, or in any other manner employed 
by the Minister of Mines, or the Mining Council, or a DisriG Mining 
Council, or Pit Council, or otherwise under this Act, may be registered 
or constitute themselves to be a Trade Union, and may do anything 
individually or in combination which the members of a Trade Union 
or a Trade Union may lawfully do. Provided further that notwith- 
Standing any Adt, order, or regulation to the contrary, it shall be 
lawful for any person employed under this A& to participate in any 
civil or political action in like manner as if such person were not 
employed by His Majesty, or by any authority on his behalf. 

Provided, further, that no such person shall suffer dismissal or any 
deprivation of any kind as a consequence of any political or industrial 
action, not directly forbidden by the terms of his employment, or as 
a consequence of participation in a Strike or trade dispute. 


CONSTITUTION OF Mininc CouncIL 


4. (1) The Mining Council shall be a Corporation to be known 
by the name of the Mining Council and by that name shall have 
perpetual succession, and may acquire and hold land without licence 
in mortmain. - 


(2) The Mining Council shall have an official seal, which shall be 
officially and publicly noticed, and such seal shall be authenticated 
by the Mining Council or a secretary or one of the assistant secretaries, 
or some person authorised to act on their behalf. 
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(3) The Mining Council may sue and be sued without further 
description under that title. 


_ _(4) Every document purporting to be an order, licence, or other 
instrument issued by the Mining Council, and to be sealed with their 
seal, authenticated in manner provided by this AQ, or to be signed 
by a secretary or by one of the assistant secretaries, or any person 
authorised to adt, shall be received in evidence and be deemed to be 


such order, licence, or other instrument without further proof unless 
the contrary is shown. 


(5) Any person having authority in that behalf, either general or 
special, under the seal of the Mining Council may, on behalf of the 
Mining Council, give any notice or make any claim, demand, entry, 
or distress, which the Mining Council in its corporate capacity or 
otherwise might give or make, and every such notice, claim, demand, 
entry, and distress shall be deemed to have been given and made by 
the Mining Council. 


(6) Every deed, instrument, bill, cheque, receipt, or other docu- 
ment, made or executed for the purpose of the Mining Council by, 
to, or with the Mining Council, or any officer of the Mining Council, 
shall be exempt from any stamp duty imposed by any Ad, past or 
future, except where that duty is declared by the document, or by 
some memorandum endorsed thereon, to be payable by some person 
other than the Mining Council, and except so far as any future Act 
specifically charges the duty. 


TRANSFERENCE OF MINES AND MINERALS TO MINING COUNCIL 


5. (1) On and after the appointed day, save as in Sub-Sedtion 3 
of this Section, provided : 


(a) Every colliery and mine (including all mines, quarries, and 
open workings of ironstone, shale, fireclay, and limestone, and 
every other mine regulated under the Metalliferous Mines Regula- 
tion Acts, 1872 and 1875, but not including mines, quarries, or 
open workings of minerals specified in the First Schedule to this 
Act), whether in actual work, or discontinued, or exhausted, or 
abandoned, and every shaft, pit, borehole, level, or inclined plane, 
whether in course of being made or driven for commencing or 
opening any such colliery or mine, or otherwise, and all associated 
properties (including vessels, lighters, railway rolling stock, and 
all works, including works for the manufacture of by-produéts, in 
the opinion of the Mining Council belonging to any mine under- 
taking or connected with any colliery or mine, and every house 
belonging to the owners of any such colliery or mine, which, in 
the opinion of the Mining Council, is usually occupied by work- 
men employed at such colliery or mine), (all of which are herein 
included in the expression “‘ mine’) ; and 

(b) all coal, anthracite, lignite, ironStone, shale, fireclay, lime- 
Stone, or other mineral, excepting the minerals specified in the 
First Schedule to this A&t, whether at present being worked or 
not worked, or conne¢ted or not connected with any mine, beneath 
the surface of the ground (all of which are herein included in the 
expression “‘ minerals’) ; and 
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(c) all rights and easements arising out of or necessary to the 
working of any mine or the winning of any mineral, including all 
mineral wayleaves, whether air-leaves or water-leaves, or rights to 
use a shaft, or ventilation or drainage or other royalties, lordships, 
or rights in connection therewith, whether above or below the 
ground (all of which are herein included in the expression 
= PINS e,) 


shall be transferred to, veSted in and held by the Mining Council in 
their corporate capacity in perpetuity, and shall for all purposes be 
deemed to be royal mines, and the minerals and rights thereof 
respectively. 

(2) The Aéts contained in the Second Schedule to this Ad are 
hereby repealed. 


(3) Provided that the Mining Council may at any time before the 
appointed day give notice in writing to the owner of, or person 
interested in, any mine or minerals or rights, disclaiming, during the 
period of such disclaimer, all or part of the property in such mine or 
minerals or rights to the extent specified in the notice, and thereafter 
such mine or minerals or rights shall, until such time as the Mining 
Council shall otherwise determine, to the extent specified in such 
notice, not vest in the Mining Council as provided by Sub-Sedtion (1) 
of this section. Provided that in such case it shall not be lawful for 
any person other than the Mining Council, without the permission of 
the Mining Council, to work such mine or minerals in any way. 
Provided further that on the termination of such disclaimer by the 
Mining Council, such mine or minerals or rights shall, to the extent 
of such notice, as from such date as the notice may prescribe, vest in 
the Mining Council as if such notice of disclaimer had not been given. 


PuRCHASE OF MINEs 


6. The Mining Council shall purchase the mines of Great Britain 
in them vested by this A& (other than those which are the property of 
the Crown at the time of the passing of this AG or which have been 
disclaimed in whole or in part in accordance with Seétion 5 (3) of 
this Act) at the price and in the manner provided by this AG. Pro- 
vided always that the value of any rights as defined by Seétion 5 (1) (c) 
of this Act shall not be taken into account in computing such price, 
for all of which no compensation shall be paid. 


Mines CoMMISSIONERS 


7. (1) For the purpose of assessing the purchase price of mines 
it shall be lawful for His Majesty, by warrants under the sign manual, 
to appoint ten Commissioners, to be Styled the Mines Purchase 
Commissioners (herein called the Commissioners) of whom one, 
appointed by His Majesty, shall be Chairman. 


(2) Three of the said Commissioners shall be nominated by the 
Association known as the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, and 
three by the Association known as the Mining Association of Great 
Britain. 
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(3) At the expiration of twelve months from the passing of this 
Act, in the event of a majority of the Commissioners failing to agree 
as to the purchase price of a particular mine or of its associated 
properties, it shall be lawful for the Chairman himself to fix the 
purchase price of such mine, which price shall then be deemed to be 
the price fixed by the Commissioners, but, save as herein expressly 
provided, the finding of a majority of the Commissioners voting on 
any question or as to the purchase price of mines shall be final and 
conclusive and binding on all parties. 


(4) It shall be lawful for His MajeSty to remove any Commissioner 
for inability or misbehaviour. Every order of removal shall State the 
reasons for which it is made, and no such order shall come into 
operation until it has lain before the Houses of Parliament for not less 
than thirty days while Parliament is sitting. 


(5) The Commissioners may appoint and employ such assessors, 
accountants, surveyors, valuers, clerks, messengers, and other persons 
required for the due performance of their duties as the Treasury on 
the recommendation of the Commissioners may sanétion. 


(6) There shall be paid to the Commissioners and to each of the 
persons appointed or employed under this section such salary or 
remuneration as the Treasury may san¢tion ; and all such salaries 
and remuneration and the expenses of the Commission incurred in 
the execution of their duties, to such amount as may be sanctioned by 
the Treasury, shall be paid out of moneys provided by Parliament. 


VALUATION OF MINES 


8. (1) The Commissioners shall, as soon as may be after the 
passing of this Act, cause a valuation to be made of all mines other 
than those disclaimed, whether or not developed or working or 
abandoned or exhausted, in Great Britain, showing what on August 
4th, 1914, and what at the date of the passing of this Act was re- 
spectively the total ascertained value of each mine and its associated 
properties and the rights, as defined by Section 5 (1) (c) of this A, 
therein, and the total ascertained value of such mine and its associated 
properties respectively exclusive of such rights; and the owner of 
every mine and any person receiving any rents, interest, or profit 
from any mine or possessed of any rights therein or connected there- 
with, on being required by notice by the Commissioners, shall furnish 
to the Commissioners a return containing such particulars as the 
Commissioners may require as to his property, rent, interest, profits, 
or rights in such mine. 


(2) The Commissioners may likewise cause any mine to be in- 
spected, require the production of documents, or do any other thing 
which may, in their opinion, be necessary to fix the purchase price of 
the mine or its associated properties. 


(3) The Commissioners in making such valuation shall have 
regard to returns made under any Statute imposing duties or taxes or 
other obligations in respect of mines, or minerals or rights, and to 
any information given before or to any Commission or Government 
Department, including the Coal Industry Commission constituted 
under the Coal Industry Commission A@, 1919. 
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ASCERTAINMENT OF PURCHASE PRICE 


g. (1) The purchase price of mines exclusive of associated proper- 
ties (other than mines in the possession of the Crown at the time of 
the passing of this Act) shall be computed subject to the provisions of 
sub-sections (2) and (3) of this section by ascertaining the average 
annual number of tons of minerals actually raised during the five 
years preceding August 4th, 1914: 

Provided that as regards coal-mines in no case shall the maximum 
purchase price, exclusive of associated properties, be taken to be more 
than the following : 

es 2 
When 100,000 tons or less have been raised per 
annum on the average during such five pre- 
ceding years, a capital sum equal to one such 
year’s output at : : : ; : 12°00 péream 


When more than 100,000 tons have been raised 
per annum on the average during such five 
preceding years, a capital sum equal to one 
such year’s output at i ; ; . 10° 0 pertonm 


(2) The Commissioners in arriving at such computation shall also 
have regard to the actual gross and net profits which have been made 
in the mine during such years or thereafter and to the amounts which 
may have been set aside from time to time for depreciation, renewals, 
or development, and to the probable duration of the life of the mine, 
and to the nature and condition of such mine, and to the Sate of 
repairs thereof, and to the assets and liabilities of any mine under- 
taking existing at the time of purchase which are transferable to the 
Mining Council under section 16 of this AG. 


(3) Provided further that where a coal-mine, in the opinion of the 
Commissioners, has not been fully developed, the amount which 
would be raised under full development without any increase of 
capital expenditure shall be taken as the average annual number of 
tons raised, and the maximum purchase price in such case shall be 
taken to be a capital sum equal to the product of such number of tons 
and 12s. or 10s. per ton respectively, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the maximum value per ton under sub-seétion (1) of this se@tion. 


Issuz OF STATE Mines Stock 


10. (1) The purchase price of any mine and such of its associated 
properties as have been purchased, as ascertained under the provisions 
of this Act, shall be paid by the Mining Council in mines purchase 
Stock to the persons who, in the opinion of the Mining Council, have 
established their title to such Sock. Provided that an appeal shall lie 
to the High Court under rules to be framed by the High Court from 
the decision of the Mining Council as to the title of any such persons, 
but for no other purpose. 


(2) For the purpose of paying such purchase price the Treasury 
shall, on the request of the Mining Council, by warrant addressed to 
the Bank of England, direé& the creation of a new capital Stock (to be 
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called “‘ Guaranteed State Mines Stock ’’), and in this Ac referred to 
as “‘ the Stock,” yielding interest at the rate on the nominal amount of 
capital equal to that payable at the date on which this A@ received 
Royal Assent on what, in the opinion of the Treasury, is the nearest 
equivalent Government Loan Stock. 


_ (3) Interest shall be payable by equal half-yearly or quarterly 
dividends at such times in each year as may be fixed by the warrant 
first creating the étock. ’ 


(4) The Stock shall be redeemed at the rate of one hundred pounds 
Sterling for every one hundred pounds of Stock at such times and by 
such drawings as the Treasury, on the recommendation of the Mining 
Council may think fit. 


(5) The Stock may be issued at such times and in such amounts 
and subject to such conditions as the Treasury may dire&, and may 
be issued as bearer bonds with quarterly or half-yearly interest coupons 
attached. 


(6) The Stock shall be transferable in the books of the Bank of 
England in like manner as other Stock is transferable under the 


National Debt AG, 1870. 


Powers OF MINING CouNCIL 


11. (1) Subject to the provisions of this Adt, it shall be lawful for 
the Mining Council to open and work mines and search for, dig, bore, 
win, and deal with minerals and generally to carry on the industry of 
mining, distributing, vending, and exporting together with all other 
industries carried on in connection therewith. Provided that it shall 
not be lawful for the Mining Council to lease or sell any mine or 
minerals or rights to any person, association, or corporation. 


(2) The Mining Council may, from time to time, in such manner 
and on such terms as they think fit : 


(a) subject to the general consent of the Treasury, appoint or 
continue in employment or dismiss managers, engineers, agents, 
clerks, workmen, servants, and other persons ; and 


(b) conStruct, erect, or purchase, lease, or otherwise acquire 
buildings, plant, machinery, railways, tramways, hulks, ships, and 
other fixed or movable appliances or works of any description, 
and sell or otherwise dispose of the same when no longer required ; 
and 

(c) sell, supply, and deliver fuel, coal, and other produéis, the 
result of mining operations, either within or without the realm ; 
and 

(d) enter into and enforce contra¢ts and engagements ; and 


(e) generally do anything that the owner of a mine might 
lawfully do in the working of the mine, or that is authorised by 
regulations under this Act or by this Act ; and 


(f) employ local authorities for any purpose they may think 
necessary to carry out their duties under this AG, on such terms 
as may be mutually agreed. 

x 
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(3) In addition to the powers conferred on the Mining Council by 
the last preceding sub-section, the Mining Council may, in such 
manner as they think fit, work any railway, tramway, hulk, ship, or 
other appliance for the purpose of winning, supplying, and delivering 
coal or other produéts. 


(4) The Mining Council may compulsorily purchase land or 
acquire such rights over land as they may require for the purpose of 
this Act, and shall have, with regard to the compulsory purchase of 
land, all the powers of purchasers a¢ting under the Land Clauses Ad, 
1845, and the Land Clauses Consolidation (Scotland) Act, 1845, or 
any other Act giving power to acquire land compulsorily for public 
purposes, which may hereafter be enacted. 


(5) With respect to any such purchase of land under the Land 
Clauses Acts in Great Britain the following provisions shall have 
effect (that is to say) : 


(a) The Land Clauses Adts shall be incorporated with this Act, 
except the provisions relating to access to the special Act, and in 
construing those Aéts for the purposes of this section “‘ the special 
Ac ” shall be construed to mean this Ad, and “‘ the promotors of 
the undertaking ” shall be construed to mean the Mining Council, 
and “land”? shall be construed to have the meaning given to it 
by this Adt. 

(b) The bond required by Seétion 85 of the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation A&t, 1845, and by Sedtion 84 of the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation (Scotland) A@, 1845, shall be under the seal of the 
Mining Council, and shall be sufficient without sureties. 


District Mininc Councits AND Pir Councits 


12. (1) The Mining Council shall, for the purpose of the carrying 
on and development of the mining induStry, divide Great Britain into 
districts, and shall in each distriét constitute a Distri€t Mining Council 
of ten members, half of which shall be appointed by the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain. 


(2) The Mining Council may delegate to any Distri@ Mining 
Council or Pit Council, such of their powers under this A@ as may 
conveniently be exercised locally, and the Distri€ Mining Council 
shall upon such delegation have and exercise within their distri& all 
the nee and duties of the Mining Council as may be delegated 
to them. 


(3) A District Mining Council shall, subje@ to the approval of 
the Mining Council, have power within their area to appoint Pit 
Councils for each mine or group of mines, composed of ten members, 
half of which shall be members of the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain, and nominated by the workers of the mine or groups of mines 
aforesaid, and the Distriét Mining Council may delegate to such Pit 
Council such of their powers concerning the immediate working or 
management of a particular mine or group of mines as the Distri@ 


Pa Council may, subject to the approval of the Mining Council, 
think hit. 
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(4) The members of Distri€@ Mining Councils shall be appointed 
for three years, but shall be eligible for reappointment, and the 
members of Pit Councils shall be appointed for one year, but shall be 
eligible for reappointment. 


FuEL Consumers’ CounciL AND ApDvIsoRY CONFERENCE 


13. (1) For the purpose of advising the Mining Council it shall be 
lawful for His Majesty to appoint persons, to represent the interests of 
consumers, to be known as the Fuel Consumers’ Council. 


_ (2) The Mining Council shall have power to convoke at such 
time as they think fit and under such regulations and conditions as 
they may prescribe advisory conferences of representatives of Distri@ 
Mining Councils, and the Distriét Mining Councils shall have power 
in like manner to convoke advisory conferences of Pit Councils within 
their area. 

(3) The expenses of the Fuel Consumers’ Council, National and 

District Mining Conferences shall, subje€t to the approval of the 
Treasury, be paid by the Mining Council. 


PayMENT OF Mininc Counci~ AND District Mrininc ComMItTTEEs 
AND Pir CouNcILS 


14. There shall be paid to each of the members of the Mining 
Council, other than the President, such salary as the Treasury may 
determine, and to the members of the District Mining Councils, and 
to the Pit Councils, such salaries and emoluments as the Mining 
Council, with the consent of the Treasury, may determine. 


ACCOUNTS 


15. (1) The Mining Council shall cause full and faithful accounts 
to be kept of all moneys received and expended under this Act, and 
of all assets and liabilities and of all profits and losses, and shall 
annually lay such accounts before Parliament. 


(2) The Mining Council shall annually cause a balance-sheet of 
accounts to be made, including a capital account and a profit and loss 
account for each mine worked under this Act. 


(3) Such balance-sheet and Statement shall be so prepared as to 
show fully and faithfully the financial position of each such mine, and 
the financial result of its operations for the year. 

(4) All moneys raised under the authority of this Act shall, as 
and when raised, and ali other moneys received hereunder shall, as 
and when received, be paid into a separate account called ‘“ The 
National Mines Account.” 

(5) All moneys withdrawn from the National Mines Account 
constituted under this AG shall be withdrawn only by the order of 
the Mining Council or such other person as the Mining Council may 
from time to time appoint. 

(6) All moneys in the National Mines Account, or payable into 
that account by any person whomsoever, and also all moneys owing 
by any person under this Ad, are hereby declared to be the property of 
the Crown, and recoverable accordingly as from debtors to the Crown. 
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TRANSFERENCE OF ExisTING AssETS AND LIABILITIES 


16. (1) There shall be transferred to the Mining Council all the 
existing assets and liabilities of mine undertakings and associated 
properties, as and when they are transferred to and vested in the 
Mining Council, other than liabilities for rights including royalty 
rents, wayleave rents, or any other underground rents or charges, 
payable or due at the time of the passing of this Act to any person, all 
of which shall cease to be payable on and after the appointed day. 


(2) On the passing of this Ad, there shall be ascertained by the 
Commissioners the amount of all moneys due to or from all mine 
undertakings, and the findings of the Commissioners as to the amount 
of such moneys shall be binding and conclusive on all parties. 


3) The net amount of all moneys due to any mine undertaking, 
after all debts due from any such undertaking have been deducted, as 
ascertained under Sub-section (2) of this section, shall be paid by the 
Mining Council to the persons to whom in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners such debts are due, and shall be deemed to be expenses 
incurred under this A@. Provided that an appeal shall lie to the 
High Court, under rules to be framed by the High Court, from the 
decision of the Commissioners as to the title of any such person, but 
for no other purpose. 


PAYMENTS OUT OF MONEYS PROVIDED BY PARLIAMENT 


17. (1) All sums expended or payable under this Act in carrying 
out the provisions of this Act for expenses, or for salaries or wages 
payable under this Ad, or in the construction, erection, acquisition of 
buildings, plant, machinery, railways, tramways, hulks, ships, or other 
appliances or works, or otherwise, shall be payable out of moneys 
provided by Parliament. 


(2) Provided that moneys received under this Act in respect of 
the sale or export or supply of coal or other minerals (including the 
moneys received from the Government Departments) may be direétly 
expended in or towards carrying out the purposes of this Act. 


PAYMENT OUT OF CONSOLIDATED FUND 


18. After full provision has been made for all outgoings, losses, 
and liabilities for the year (including interest on securities created and 
issued in respect of moneys raised as aforesaid, and on moneys paid 
out of the Consolidated Fund), the net surplus profits then remaining 
shall be applied in eStablishing a sinking fund and, subject thereto, in 
establishing a depreciation fund in respect of capital expended. 


REGULATIONS 


1g. (1) The Mining Council may, from time to time, make such 
regulations as they think necessary for any of the following purposes : 


(a) The management of mines under this A& ; 
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(5) the functions, duties, and powers of the Disri& Mining 
Councils, Pit Councils, and other bodies or persons aéting in the 
management and working of mines or distribution and sale of fuel 
under this Act ; 

(c) the form of the accounts to be kept and the balance-sheets 
to be prepared in respect of mines under this A& ; 

(d) the mode in which the sinking funds and other funds 
connected with mines under this Ad shall be held and administered ; 

(e) generally any other purpose for which, in the opinion of 
the Mining Council, regulations are contemplated or required. 


(2) The Mining Council, before making or altering any regula- 
tions or conditions of employment, including wages, as affe@ workmen 
engaged in the mining industry, shall consult with the association 
known as the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, and, in the event 
of such representatives and the Mining Council failing to agree, the 
matter in dispute may be referred to arbitration on such terms as may 
be mutually agreed. 

(3) Provided that nothing in this section shall be deemed to 
interfere with the right of any employed person, subject to his con- 
tractual obligations, to dispose of his labour as he wills. 


STATUTORY REGULATIONS 


20. (1) Every mine worked under this Act shall be managed and 
worked subject to the provisions of the Metalliferous Mines Regulations 
Aéts, 1872 and 1875, the Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1908, the Coal 
Mines Act, 1911, and any other Act regulating the hours, wages, or 
conditions of labour in mines. 

(2) There shall be transferred to and be vested in the Mining 
Council all the powers and duties of the Secretary of State and of any 
other Government Department imposed upon them by the Metal- 
liferous Mines Regulations Acts, 1872 and 1875, the Coal Mines - 
Regulation Act, 1908, the Coal Mines Act, 1911, or any other Act 
regulating or affecting mines or the hours or conditions of labour 
therein. 


Duty or Mininc Councit To SuppLy CoAL 


a1. (1) It shall be the duty of the Mining Council to ensure that 
there is a sufficient supply of fuel at reasonable prices throughout 
Great Britain, and for this purpose it shall be lawful for the Mining 
Council, or for any local authority or Government Department acting 
on their behalf, to eStablish Stores and depots and to employ vehicles 
and to use all other necessary means for the selling of fuel and to sell 
fuel within the area of every local authority, and, further, for this 
purpose it shall be the duty of the railway companies or authorities of 
Great Britain to provide such facilities for the conveyance of fuel as 
the Mining Council may deem necessary to enable them to carry out 
the duties imposed upon them by this section at rates not greater than 
such railway companies or authorities are now entitled to charge for 


the conveyance of fuel. 
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(2) Where the Mining Council delegates to any local authority 
all or any of their powers under this section, it shall be lawful for 
such local authority to exercise all or any of the powers of the Mining 
Council so delegated to them. 


(3) All moneys had and received or expended by a local authority 
under this section shall be deemed to be had and received or expended 
on behalf of the Mining Council. 


TITLE AND COMMENCEMENT 


22. This Act may be cited as the Nationalisation of Mines and 
Minerals Act, 1919, and this Act and the Metalliferous Mines Regula- 
tions Acts, 1872 and 1875, and the Coal Mines Regulation Acts, 1887 
and 1908, and the Coal Mines Act, 1911, may be cited together as 
the Mines Acts, 1872-1919, and shall come into operation on the first 
day of the second month, which shall be the appointed day, after the 
passing of this Act, and, save in the case of disclaimer, all valuations, 
purchase, and transference of mines and minerals to the Mining 
Council, and all other arrangements for the carrying out of this Act 
shall be concluded on or before the first day of the second year after 
the coming into operation of this Ad. 


23. This Aé& shall not apply to Ireland. 
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FIRST SCHEDULE 


Minerals excluded from this A@ : 


Sand§tone. 
Granite. 
Cherts. 


Slate. 
Chalk. 
Flints. 


SECOND SCHEDULE 


Session and Chapter 


1 William and Mary, 
ch. 30. 


ENACTMENTS REPEALED 


Title or Short Title 
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Building Clay. 
Gravel and Sand. 
Igneous Rocks. 


Extent of Repeal 


An Aé to repeal the 
Statute made in the 
fifth year of King 
Henry IV. agains 
multiplying gold and 
silver. 


5 William and Mary, 
ch. 6. 


55 George III., ch. 
134. 


An Aé to prevent dis- 
putes and controver- 
sies concerning Royal 
Mines. 


The Whole Act 


The Whole A& 


An Aét for altering the 
rate at which the 
Crown may exercise 
its right of pre-emp- 
tion of Ore in which 
there is lead. 


The Whole Act 


1 James I. of Scotland, 
ch. 12. 


Mines of Gold and 
Silver pertains to the 
King. 


The Whole A& 


12 James VI. of Scot- 
fand,"ch. 31. 


Anent the Tenth Part 
of Mynis. 


The Whole Act 
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APPENDIX: V 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
Roya Commission ON THE Coa. Inpustry (1925) 


THE coal mining industry, for more than a century the foundation 
of the economic strength of the country, has come upon difficult 
times. This change of fortunes is the result of powerful economic 
forces. It is idle to attribute it either on the one hand to political 
unrest or reStriction of output among the miners, or on the other 
hand to inefficiency in the day by day management of the mines. 

At the same time we cannot agree with the view presented to us 
by the mine-owners that little can be done to improve the organisation 
of the industry, and that the only practicable course is to lengthen 
hours and to lower wages. In our view large changes are necessary 
in other directions, and large progress is possible. We agree that 
immediate measures are indispensable to deal with the immediate 
position, but the effort ought not to stop there. 

The problem indeed is twofold. It has a permanent aspect and 
a temporary aspect. We have proposals to make with regard to each. 
We will take first the permanent aspect. 


Tue NrEED FOR CHANGES 


The industry is marked by great diversities. Among the existing 
collieries many date from an earlier time, and according to modern 
Standards are badly planned. The defeéts are the result partly of the 
age of our coal-fields, partly of the private and divided ownership of 
the minerals, with its effects on the lay-out of the mines, partly of 
other causes. Very many of the collieries are on too small a scale to 
be good units of production. A number are defective in equipment 
and some in management. On the other hand there are a large 
number of collieries which are admirably planned, equipped, and 
managed. 

The methods of utilising coal are unscientific. Four-fifths of the 
coal consumed in the country is burnt in a raw State ; oil and valuable 
by-produéts are wasted and the atmosphere is polluted. 

Research into the methods both of winning and of using coal is 
inadequate. 

Mining, in many places, should be intimately associated with 
several other induStries—with gas, electricity, smokeless fuel, oil, 
chemical produéts, blast furnaces, and coke ovens. A beginning has 
been made towards this combination, but it is no more than a 
beginning. 

The selling organisation and the methods of transport, are too 
costly, and do not secure the best financial results for the collieries, 
and therefore for the miners employed in them. 
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While the relations of employers and employed are generally 
better than sometimes appears on the surface, the organisation of the 
industry on its labour side calls for many improvements. 


Tue PRoposAL FOR NATIONALISATION 


As a remedy for these defects the Miners’ Federation propose the 
nationalisation of the mines. We do not recommend the adoption of 
this policy, for reasons which have been fully stated in this Report. 

We are not satisfied that the scheme proposed to us is workable, 
or that it offers a clear social gain. We perceive in it grave economic 
dangers, and we find no advantages that cannot be obtained as 
readily, or more readily in other ways. 

We contemplate accordingly the continuance of the industry 
under private enterprise, but we make a number of proposals for its 
reorganisation. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON REORGANISATION 


1. Ownership of the Mineral.—The error which was made in times 
past, in allowing the ownership of the coal to fall into private hands, 
should be retrieved. The mineral should be acquired by the State— 
by purchase where it has a market value, by a declaration of State 
ownership in the case of unproved coal or coal at deep levels, which 
has now no market value. The coal of existing mines which are 
likely soon to cease working, and coal which is not now worked and 
is not likely to be developed in the future, should be excluded from 
the purchase. Safeguards should be adopted against excessive com- 
pensation claims. A Coal Commission should be appointed, under 
the authority of the Secretary for Mines, to acquire and adminiSter 
the mineral property. 


2. Amalgamations of exiSting Mines.—The amalgamation of many of 
the present small units of production is both desirable and pradticable. 
This may often be effected from within, but in many cases it will only 
take place if outside assistance is given. Any general measure of 
compulsory amalgamation, on arbitrary lines, would be mischievous ; 
the action to be taken should be elastic and should enable each case to 
be treated individually. The State as mineral owner will be able to 
promote desirable amalgamations when granting new leases or renew- 
ing old ones. Legislation should provide for a compulsory transfer of 
interests under existing leases where desirable amalgamations are 
prevented by the dissent of some of the parties or their unreasonable 
claims. Existing leases would not otherwise be affected. 


3. Combination of InduStries.—A closer conne@tion of mining with 
the allied industries should be promoted. Highly technical questions 
are involved, affecting a number of induStries, and not electricity 
alone. The development of eleCtrical supply under the new proposals 
of the Government should be closely co-ordinated with the generation 
of electricity at the mines. The heat, power, and light requirements of 
the country should be under the conSant and comprehensive 
survey of a body formed for the purpose. We propose for considera- 
tion the eStablishment of a National Fuel and Power Committee, with 
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advisory powers, composed of representatives nominated by the 
Government from among the official and other bodies concerned. 


4. Research.—The existing provision for research should be largely 
extended by the industry with the support of the State. It is urgently 
necessary that new methods for winning and utilising coal should be 
sought for, and should be found, if the prosperity of the industry is to 
be restored and a proper Standard of wages and working conditions 
assured to the workers. If processes of low temperature carbonisation 
were perfected, great national advantages would ensue, particularly 
through the production of a smokeless fuel for domestic and industrial 
use, and the provision of large supplies of mineral oil from the country’s 
own resources. ‘The State should give financial support to the further 
experiments, on a commercial scale, which are necessary. 


5. Distribution.—The indufiry as a whole has so far failed to realise 
the benefits to be obtained by a readiness to co-operate. Large 
financial advantages might be gained by the formation, in particular, 
of co-operative selling agencies. They are specially needed in the 
export trade. 

The Government should consider the eStablishment of an official 
system for the sampling and analysis of coal, with a view to encourag- 
ing selling on specification and guarantee, in both the home and the 
foreign markets. 

Local authorities should be empowered to engage in the retail 
sale of coal. 

We propose measures to secure the adoption of larger mineral 
wagons on the railways, and a greater concentration of ownership of 
wagons. A Standing Joint Committee of the Ministry of Transport 
and the Mines Department should be formed to promote these 
measures. 


6. Labour.—The relations between employers and employed are 
of fundamental importance, and here also we are convinced that a 
number of changes are necessary. 


(1) The principle on which the recent wage-agreements have 
been based is in our opinion sound, but amendments are needed in 
the method of ascertaining the proceeds of the industry for the fixing 
of wages. A large proportion of the coal is sold by the mines to 
associated industries, and the most important of these amendments 
relates to the prices at which these transfers are made. 


(2) The Standard length of the working day, which is now on the 
average 7$ hours underground, should remain unaltered. The 
optional rediStribution of hours within the present weekly total, over 
a week of five days instead of six, should be considered. The multiple 
shift syStem should be extended. 

(3) Joint pit committees should be eStablished generally. 

(4) The methods of payment of men not employed at the face 
should be revised where possible so as to give them a direct interest in 
output. 


(5) The introdution of a family allowance system, either nation- 
ally or by diStri&s, is desirable. Pooling schemes should be adopted 
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to prevent married men with families being prejudiced in obtaining 
employment. 

(6) Profit-sharing schemes, providing for the distribution to the 
workmen of shares in the undertakings, should be generally adopted 
in the industry, and should be made obligatory by Statute. 


(7) For all new collieries, a proper provision of houses for the 
workers should be a condition of the lease. 


(8) The general eStablishment of pit-head baths is necessary. 
This should be undertaken by the existing Miners’ Welfare Fund, 
which should be increased by a substantial contribution from royalties, 


(9) When prosperity returns to the industry we consider that 
annual holidays with pay should be established. 


Tue IMMEDIATE PROBLEM 


To bring any of these measures of reorganisation into effect must 
need a period of months; to bring all of them into full operation 
must need years. The Miners’ Federation fully recognise that, even 
if nationalisation were to be accepted, much time must elapse before 
the great changes it involves could be put into force and the effecis be 
seen. Meantime the hard economic conditions of the moment remain 
to be faced. 

The dominant faét is that, in the last quarter of 1925, if the subsidy 
be excluded, 73 per cent of the coal was produced at a loss. 

We express no opinion whether the grant of a subsidy last July 
was unavoidable or not, but we think its continuance indefensible. 
The subsidy should Stop at the end of its authorised term, and should 
never be repeated. 

We cannot approve the proposal of the Mining Association, that 
the gap between costs and proceeds should be bridged by an increase 
of an hour in the working day, reductions in the miners’ wages, some 
economies in other costs, and a large diminution in railway rates to 
be effected by lowering the wages of railwaymen. In any case these 
proposals go beyond the need, for we do not concur in the low estimate 
of future coal prices on which they are based. 

While the mine-owners presented a plan which is unacceptable, 
the Miners’ Federation abstained from making any suggestion as to 
the means for meeting the immediate situation. The duty therefore 
devolves upon the Commission to formulate its own proposals. 

If the present hours are to be retained, we think a revision of the 
** minimum percentage addition to Standard rates of wages,” fixed in 
1924 at a time of temporary prosperity, is indispensable. A disaster 
is impending over the industry, and the immediate reduction of 
working costs that can be effected in this way, and in this way alone, 
is essential to save it. The minimum percentage is not a “‘ minimum 
wage ”’ in the usual sense of that term. The wages of the lowest paid 
men will be safeguarded by a continuance of the syStem of subsistence 
allowances. The reductions that we contemplate will still leave the 
mine-owners without adequate profits in any of the wage-agreement 
distriéts, and without any profits in most distri¢ts. If trade improves 
and prices rise, a profit will be earned. If prices do not rise, an 
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adequate profit must be sought in the improved methods which should 
in any case be adopted. 

Should the miners freely prefer some extension of hours with a less 
reduction of wages, Parliament would no doubt be prepared to 
authorise it. We trust, however, that this will not occur. 

We consider that it is essential that there should be, as there 
always has been hitherto, considerable variation in the rates of wages 
in the several distri€ts. But we are Strongly of opinion that national 
wage agreements should continue. Such agreements are entered into 
in all the other British industries of importance. 

We recommend that the representatives of the employers and 
employed should meet together, first nationally and then in the 
districts, in order to arrive at a settlement by the procedure that we 
have previously suggested. 

By a revision of the minimum percentage coal-mining would be 
saved from an immediate collapse, but it seems inevitable that a 
number of collieries would Still have to be closed. This may give rise 
to the necessity for a transfer of labour on a considerable scale. We 
recommend that the Government should be prepared in advance 
with such plans to assist it as are practicable, and should provide funds 
for the purpose. 


CONCLUSION 


In the summer of last year the nation was oppressed by a grave 
anxiety. Having emerged from the mental stress and the economic 
Strain of an unprecedented war, aware of the imperative need of 
recuperating its Strength, it found itself faced by the possibility of an 
industrial conflict, or a series of conflicts, on a scale equally un- 
precedented, perhaps, in extent and in duration. And the issues that 
were at Stake were wider even than the limits of the nation ; for the 
Stability and the prosperity of Great Britain have a profound influence 
both upon the opinion and upon the interests of Europe, and of the 
world at large. If there were here a period of confusion and conflict, 
of instability and retrogression, the effects would be felt in a widening 
circle everywhere else. 

This Commission was appointed to investigate the causes of the 
trouble and to endeavour to suggest a remedy. We have discharged 
our onerous duty to the best of our ability. There is no part of this 
wide field which we have not sought to examine. We have suggested 
a series of definite constructive proposals. 

The way to prosperity for ithe mining industry lies along three 
chief lines of advance: through greater application of science to the 
winning and using of coal, through larger units for production and 
distribution, through fuller partnership between employers and 
employed. In all three respects progress must come mainly from 
within the industry. The State can help materially—by substantial 
payments in aid of research ; by removing obstacles to amalgamation 
under existing leases ; as owner of the minerals by determining the 
conditions of new leases ; by legislation for the establishment of pit 
committees and of profit-sharing, and in other ways. : 

The future depends primarily upon the leadership, and the 
general level of opinion, among the mine-owners and the miners of 
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Great Britain. In laying down our charge, we would express our 
own firm conviction, that if the present difficulties be wisely handled, 
if the grievances of the one side and of the other be remedied, and a 
better spirit prevail in consequence between them, the mining industry, 
with the aid of science, will certainly recover, and even surpass, its 
former prosperity. It will again become a source of great economic 
Strength to the nation. 


All which we humbly submit for Your MajeSty’s gracious con- 
sideration. 


HERBERT SAMUEL (Chairman). 
H. A. LAWRENCE. 

W. H. BEVERIDGE. 

KENNETH LEE. 


C. S. Hurst (Secretary). 
F. C. Staruine (Assistant Secretary). 


6th March, 1926. 
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Costs OTHER THAN WackEs 
Admissible and Inadmissible 


SIR WILLIAM PLENDER, the Independent Chairman of the National 
Board under the agreements of 1921 and 1924, gave various decisions 
as to costs admissible and inadmissible for inclusion in the cogs of the 
industry other than wage costs. The following list shows the distin@tion 
as set forth in the 1924 Wages Agreement : 


Admissible Inadmissible 
(a) Timber and Stores actually (a) Interes on capital and loans 
consumed (whether debentures, other 
fixed loans, or bank over- 
draft). 
(6) Depreciation and renewals ; (6) Amortisation of capital ex- 
amounts calculated on in- penditure. 
come tax principles. 
(c) Royalties. (c) Charitable subscriptions and 
donations. 
(d) Surface damage and restora- (¢) Contributions to trade As- 
tion of surface at end of lease. sociations, 


(e) Workmen’s compensation (e) Pensions. 
payments and insurance. 

(f) National Health and Unem- (f) Contributions to mutual 
ployment insurance ; Owners’ societies for benefiting of par- 
proportion of contributions. ticular classes of employees. 

(g) Remuneration of Owner (g) Income Tax. 

Managers ; amount based on 
fair remuneration payable for 
similar services in the distria. 

(4) Clerical and administrative (4) Consequential loss insurance 
salaries including surveyors, premiums (recoveries also to 
under - manager, draughts- be excluded from proceeds). 
men, weigh-clerks, weighers, 
despatch clerks, time-keepers, 
and store-keepers ; and ex- 
cluding overmen deputies, 
and engine-wrights. : 

(¢) Fire Brigades and Rescue 
and Aid Services. 

(j) Welfare levy of 1d. per ton. 


Ref. Wages Agreement dated June 18th, 1924. 


Note.— In the Agreement of 1926 for Northumberland and Durham 
the following clause appears: “‘ The value of the allowances in the 
shape of free houses or rent allowances and free coals shall be treated 
as wages paid and not as other costs.” 
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